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hy David Jobbins 

University lecturers ace poised to 
reject proposals from the Clegg 
Com inis jion which will delay n study 
i>f iheir pay 'by Hp to 18 niiuitlis. 

The executive of die Assuci:i:ion 
of University Teachers was mseiing 
in special session today to study Lie 
stops it should Hike following the 
I .i text Clegg plans which were Uis- 
cUi.ied in lost week's Thes: 

Unimi members are s*irl in lie 
angered in Hu* IUlm pul io tin* AUT. 
iiiiivci-chy enn lovers and I he lie* 
p; trim ceu »f Education that there 
>limi(d he n siv-moiull few si I >11 it v 
study or the viability of a much 
hui'icr coin pa rabilily exercise t>liu n 
has been discus.? eel up to now. The 
c:»iMni c sinn expects tltut if the 
lunger fiijy tines prove feasible uiul 
ai'ccpiuhlc tn all the parties, it 
could l ike fur longer, with even the 
[>LS i*a Iking nf u total time span of 
IS UIQIItllti. 

'i 1 1 Lie are added complications in 
that the commission still wants to 
use the factor plan approach which 
it admits failed when ir studied the 
pith lit- sector teachers' pay. The 
AUT has repeatedly said it does 
not think this approach is appro- 
priate. Clegg’s decision to abandon 
bills part nf the teachers' study can 
only reinforce its view. 

The study would be chaired hy 
Mr Peter Gibson, a former diroctn'r 
of BP. Professor Hugh Clegg, who 
m aitv case -wants to pan with the 
commission in September, is one of 
two university doti members who 
will • whit draw • because of his 
. direct interest. 

The reference to .Clegg was made 
as part of the 1979 pay deal, and 
lecturers arc already receiving 6 per 
cent tjn account* with • a Further 
, lniiglnient.in iJie ; ahtUmii. 

41 Our members Hava been finnfv 
promised a final Clegg increase on 
October - 1 . There is ftii way wo are 
. going to be content to have this in- 
crease delayed any further ”, AUT 



I.tuirie Supper (left), AUT general secretary, says the latest 
Cicgg (right) plans arc a breach of faith. 


gcnciMl decenary Mr Laurie Supper 
srid. 

“This .would be in breach of an 
agt-L-emetit entered into in good 
fnitii and we are asking the other 
parties to the negotiations to join 
us in. finding a solution to this 
problem which has left us all in 
difficulties." 

The AUT, DES and university em- 
ployers met on Tuesday to- explore 
the im nl icut ions. The likely out- 
come of today's AUT executive was 
unclour, but union leaders, will have 
in. the forefront of their minds the 
pressure likely to be exerted by 
' rank-and-file lecturers in advance of 
the national council mooting in 
Liverpool early next month- Early 
indications ' arc that -AUT members 
arc angered and gnxipus at the 
move.. ... . , 

, At first .the com mission had bee if 
expected 'to report Ibis summer :but 
expectations rotor switched to the 
uurlv autiiiim. 

The row is further fuelled I»v the 
speculation .about the commission's 
future,- which' looks- ■increasingly un- 


certain although .the official word 
is that it is still under consideration. 

Employers and unions have now 
accepted in- principle the 17-25 per 
cent increases for college and poly- 
technic lecturers recommended by 
Clegg. On Monday the management 
expects to be in a position formally 
to offer salaries derived from the 
Clegg report.- 

The major outstanding issues are 
Clegg's peripheral recommendations 
on college staff. There is a general 
expectation that the national joint 
council on conditions of service will 
he asked to implement the recom- 
mendation that research staff should 
be brought into negotiations. 

Secondly the management is 
expected to make an offer on 
Monday based on Clegg's call for 
• a.“niodept" increase in the number 
of lecturer 11 ports. , • 

Lastly [lie unions are hoping to 
win hi least hii agreement in prin- 
ciple for the implementation of the 
recommendation Hint ,pprt .time 
staff should ;be [Said pro rata Irates. 


accused rif 



Thg pnvdrnoL'.i’ of Hud (jets fie Id Poly, 
technic: : • hive . accused'*' Kirk lees 

I.^Aiinnll * nf niiSdin 'un ' 


• 1 /Tftey •’ are ... convinced tjiitf/-. the 
only way to. avoid a head-op ,coJ-. 
■- lislotr between the college .and .local 
authority would be ; for the Secre- 
tary of State for. k Eclucatlon.",'Mr 
Mark Carlisle, to intervene ‘‘as a 
piatter 1 . of urgency *. 

(n a .strongly worded statement 
the' flvc igoveruars given) pqviref to 
. • -act for wie college including the 
rector, ,Miv Ken Durraiide.; -sq>L the 
local /Authority - used. ‘-/the ; audit 
' i'tpori'*' to exercise rlieir prejudices 
and increase misconceptions about 
the role and benefit- of the ' poly, 
technic in the community / 

. The report was published : last 
December after a nffia-montli audit 
• . carried out by the council's director 
. >-. Df fjiiancei’Mr.PiBfer. Slioridmi. li 
. . accused, .senior staff . of financlnJ 

vfr * (.kv ?l - 


maladministration end- a lack of 
BceaunrnbiUty and responsibility. ’ ' '• 

It claimed among other items' bha't ' 
college. trauspon was misused, that . 
at] Lip mailt and .stores wore not, 
aetdp nted for, mod tylbt £70,000 wps ■ 
lort by; wrong costing of h course.' 
'. After .'cousuhatil ons. With other' 
‘experts; and pcrsoilal investigation . 
of the claims m the. report; the gov- 
ernors. jay they ; are ‘convinced the 
report Is ■ discredited and inteftv 
, perat«,to say the' least ”, ■ 

4 They have expressed the jr full' 

; 8 up port jo the vector, 3\1rKen;Diir- ’ 
l ands, who ' is ntuy/back 'at *woVk et 
the college following an. ripei'rtloii. ' 
They admit rlie&u'dk showed “.some. 

, inegulnridej ,»n4 procedural ' d,e-;. 
; ; fipiencips ”. -but -kay'. dtey.-Idrt 'nor 
justify the , dismissal' 'or -suspension* 

. of ‘ any* members of ‘staff. ' , 1 ! 

Even; if the repori was", accurate, . 
.the loss ‘ shqvrq ' up was only about. 
£ip,dpo, an insignificant sunt com- 
pared to the animal budget of' the 
jinjyujchftlc of about E12rp, S ay the 

to T*"°'"‘.-: : '.yi; 

f\( \ ■ '.‘/k/ V ->;V 
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“While wc realize the matter is 
complex, the principle is simple and 
even if the final working date was 
to be delayed, we will expect to 
settle the broad lines and timetable 
for implementation as part of the 
current negotiations ”, said Mr 
Peter Dawson, general secretary of 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education. 

Monday's meeting promises to be 
lengthy, for as well as tying up the 
Inst d etui Is of the Clegg reference 
it will murk the opening of talks 
on .tho lecturers' 1980 claim for 
restoration of the Houghton dif- 
ferentials plus Inflation since last 
April. 

Referring to reports of the ability 
of the education authorities to meet 
substantial pay demands, Mr Daw- 
son said : ** Any suggestion that 7 
per cent would be a reasonable 
figure would meet with the most 
hostile reaction from the members. 11 
£ The first meeting of the Scottish 
teachers salaries committee to 
discuss implementing the Clegg 
Commission report has failed to 
rcoclt agreement, although negotia- 
tors are hopeful of a settlement 
next week, writes Olga Wojtns 

The colleges of education and 
central Institutions, both of which 
negotiate separately from the STSC, 
do not meet for another two weeks, 
but are expected to fall in with 
STSC agreements. 

Although management and further 
education representatives on the 
STSC have agreed to accept Clegg 
and add 18.3 per cent to the total 
FE salary bill, there arc problems 
with the school sector, where there 
are more glaring differences 
between the Scottish and English 
pav scales. . _ , 

The Scottish Further Education 
Association said the delay in reach- 
ing a settlement illustrated the ueed 
for separate negotiating machinery 
for the teitiiiry sector. " This has 
been recognized for too long as an 
.urgent priority without any sign of 
action " it -said. .... 


A spokesman for the - council 
declined, w make a formal comment 
bn the governors' statement. “The. 
polytechnic has always said it will 
make, a detailed reply at the appro- 
priate moment, . which they obvl- 
obsly fcel is nt»w he said. 

A high: powered council finance 
•subcommittee was adjourned .. in- 
definitely earlier • this month until 
St received more detailed informa- 
tion on the administration of the 
College. " ■ , 

/Matters are likely to come to a 
■head 'following-, the issue of a writ 
issued j.n the names of the five 
governors, headed by /Councillor 
Jtyri.; Jfcne .■ Carter, asking the. 
authority, to meet theii; .legal costs. 
The . .case will ■' be heard in ■ the 
county court next month. ■ 

' ! Kirklaes ’has -already appealed 
for Mr Carlisle to intervene in the 


row' and hand over the running of 
the college to the local authority for 
a year. The secretary of state urged 
tlie^rpblem bo resolved at a local 
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Fees support 
scheme gets 
poor response 

. Many universities have reported a 
disappointing response in applica- 
tions for the Government’s fees sup- 
port scheme for oustanding overseas 
research students, the deadline for 
which is today. 

. By the middle of last week it was 
clear ..that, some universities .would 
have . difficulty in approaching the 
unofficial guidelines given to them 
by the Committee of Vice-Chancel- 
lors and Principals, although thdse 
allocations were expected to' pro- 
duce twice the number of applica- 
tions' which would ' eventually be 
supported. : /-"'■. 

Registrars have taken some, com- 
fort iti the fact that they do not 
need tn forward supported applica- 
tions to the CVCP until next month 
which may give them some leeway 
•to SaCc^pt; late applicetlOfifl-/ 1 . »■ 

/ Under the scheme' overseas post- 
graduate students of . outstanding 
hierlt and research' pdtehHnl will he ■ 
made awards to covfer'the difference, 
between home and overseas tuition 
[fees/ The intention was to make 
‘ Bhout 40Q-500 awards available' for 
the 198Q academic year J / . ■ 

The Bjtiw take|-ttp iti application's 

;is an , inevhablo result, it is felt, 
of 'thfa sbead in ' which the scheme * 
has 'had! • to be ihtri3i?hCed; ‘ Tlie 
CVCP . knew from the/ pegiiihlng. 
that they were forded Into a. posjtlbn 
of asking i. groit deal 'of Listitu- 
; tloiis ’lin'd'' studbti ts. ' ' • /; - 
There*. Were . only - .b few : months 
. available ;for tlie ■ pnive/hlties to let 
proapderive ' students know ”, the 
detotla: of, i|H« ■ sdwnlC(.:-‘i In sphte 
t cases; th.cte has got ;bepn sufficient 
'time; far; application : forms to -go. 
.ha • returned, , end he . yetted, 

.esped^llyjwh^n.tbe^studeoti: a^e 
icurrenttyj overseas/ further, htost 
; decisions 1 about 'postgraduate offers 

Inter -m . 
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Poly chiefs 

unveil 
funding plan 

by Paul Flather 
Polytechnic directors have unwiki 
a long-term strategy which would 
overcome the erratic funding in rtih 
year's budgets and lead to the Ki- 
ting up of a national body to sa«r 
vise nil public sector financing 
The strategy i s revealed in t to* 
fidential paper prepared by the Bp 
Dr George Tolley, principal. of SW 
field Polytechnic, and approved br 
the Committee of Directors of Folr 
technics at its annual meeting Id 
Brighton lost week. 

The paper outlines three kail 

? principles for preparing a loo&ltm 
inanctal strategy. First, the direc- 
tors want a method of compvirt 
polytechnic costs with the unHetd- 
ties, who. they believe, retew 
preferential treatment under wal- 
ing arrangements. They also *»t 
to compare costs between pdj- 
technics. 

Secondly, the directors insist tta 
whatever solution is found to P# 
technic funding problems, it shoo 
Leave institutions with the maxiaum 
amount of independence and iki 
ibility within their overall budgets 
Finally, the CDP wants to be mil 
that any interim measures odopw 
to improve the existing pooling sp 
tem should pave the way for mum 
long-term arrangements which tn» 
end the confusion in college buogft 
ing. 

. The paper coincides with « iw«j 
cumpaigit launched by the u* 
to press the government » 
polytechnics on the « aiue ^as*Jj 
universities. Figures prepw^g 
CDF show that .polytewnlci W 
about £lWin 1978-79 
the -wav full-time equivalent ** 
outs (FTES) are calculated^. • 

' In universities part-dme 

count for ba« a 

in' colleges and pohrt i w* lics JS 

count for 0.15 of 

one evening a weak, and O.« i 

attend a sriiole day and e y eBI ?* 

W€ Dr Raymond Rick^, dlr«<“j[ 
Middlesex Polytedimc *nd Jti s 

chairman of Bite CDP. rtld ^ 
was uo case for paying less t« irv 

te “Tlmre Is absolutely nnJ^ 

cation in funding poW^X, i-t 
separate level. We ham 
crous • situation of ■»« 
higher education mosr concejj 
with wealth creation being » e ■ 

well off ”, he said. • 

The C6P paper on bnP w 
strategy recommends ^ 

interim proposals [JJ nj*!- 
1980-81 drawn up by tn e jgjj, 
ment of Education 
should contain the see<u “t .. 

equitable long-term .arrangem"^ 
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Computer dices with death, 1984-style 


Computers rush in where angels other power brokers. Each team 


fear to tread. While the world held 


Us breath 


presented 


week after the f * scenario " in 1984 and set to work 


abortive American raid on Iran, making life or death decisions about 
Lancaster University's . computer ' events. • ■ ' ’ , 1 ■/. 

was brasbly predicting the state of THE SCENARIO : It is 1984 and 
international relations in 1987. Soviet-United States relations have 
The prediction was based on a continued to deteriorate bIhcc 


Bitmtlulcd model of world politics Afghonlstan. The Soviet Union has 


devised by Dr Paul Smoker, tho 
university’s reader in peace and 
conflict research. Inside the 
machine’s date banks was informa- 
tion nbout international violence, 
trade, public opinion, political 
stability and natural resources. 

Teams of 11 experts ”, culled from 


refused to attend the- Olympics In 


Los Angeles despite a plea from 
Mrs Thatcher that politics and 
sport should be kept separate. 

Press reports suggest that the 
Chinese hove exploded a medium 
size atomic device in the Western 
Sinklang region, and the Russians 


1ISUII18 Ul QAJ7CIUI i VUIIVU tvgs uu. uuu UH3 nuooiung 

visitors to the university on its open have warned tne Chinese against 
day, represented major powers, “regional import inlist adventures”, 
multinational corporations, the THE OUTCOME t Three sinni- 
United Nations, world press and luted years later and there has been 


Bill may be introduced to 
curb Oxford ‘serfdom’ 


by Ngaio Creauer able front last November, with a This week NUPE obtained clari- 

. further increase in April. ficotion from tltfe Clegg Commission 

A. Private Member’s Btli may ba But according to Mr iRodncy Bick- on the status of their pay recoin- 
iMnxhicfld ■ to force some Oxford erscaffej a NUPE national officer, ntendation. Professor Clegg said: 
catted to increase the pay of thei-r about half rite Oxford colleges huvo " Determining the scope of a 
ftumwl workers and end what a failed to implement the rates or reference is not pun of the conunis- 
■ union hss described as semi-serf- their equivalent and staff are paid sion's functions but had the com- 
dtMii. as low as fiOp to 99p un hour. mission been aware that college 

The National • Union of Public' HO said The fact that they are employees Were' not covered we 
Enplojees claims diet about half ' ndt in the' national 


A. Private Member’s B-ill may be But according to Mr Rodney Bick- 
iatroduced to force some Oxford erscaffej a NUPE national officer, 


Paying their -mbnltBl stuff less titan implemented Clegg or its eqniyalertt. rocomriienddd for 'university em- 
BttioaaUjr- e greed rates. MPs ore Some Qxford colleges aro very rich ployees." 


This week NUPE obtained clari- 
fication from tltfe Clegg Commission 
on the status of their pay recom- 
mendation. Professor Clegg said: 
“ Determining the scope of a 
reference is not pun of the commis- 
sion's functions but had the enm- 


no nuclear holocaust, although ten- 
sion is incrcusittg. In 1987 the 
oil-producing nations have raised 
the price of oil so high that they 
arc In o dominant. position. At that 

{ mint the Lancaster experts called 
t a day. 

According to Dr Smoker, the com- 
puter world power gome lias a 

S jod track record, with Its prcdic- 
ons coming close to reality in a 
third of all examples used. It 
differs from traditional Inter- 
national game-ploying by Incorporat- 
ing economic and Internal political 
variable:. 

Jts main purpose, liowcvcr, is to 
familiarize students with tho pattern 
of international rciat I ons. There 
has been no request for a loan 
from the Pentagon. 


AUT threatens 
action on 
school closures 

The Association of University 
Teachers will ubstruct the passage 
of the University of London's new 
si unites if there U a “premature’* 
attempt to close any medical scltuul. 

The association said this week 
that unless it receives adequate 
assurances about the way tlte 
Flowers report un London's ntedi- 


m. 





Tstvan Meszaros assesses 
tlie contribution of the 
French philosopher, 
playwright, journalist 
and active intellectual who 
died last month. 9 

A. J. Ayer on 
Wittgenstein, 17 

Philip Pettit reviews five 
new books on the 
philosophy of language, 13 


Patterns ot change 
Tony Beche r and Maurice 
Kogan discuss how 
institutions adapt to 
shifting values, 12 


as low as C0p to 99p un hour- missinn been aware that college cu * school is handled, it will lodgL 

of Public' Hd said :^Tbe fact that they aye Employees Were’ not covered we ^° UnC • 

rbout balf ndt .In iha /national ^cbnsphibm^ la; Wo(ild have expressed tlje hope tljdt * *which wduld pro- 


The dropout drain 


*uy- acre 
consider 


Parltameiuary 


/at pay dis 


odlDa. The 'j 58 ue~ha$ already been We Iiave' fnawticeS of people work- Br e now ' conaideri ng ' what l or m of I at Be crea7Tml ^noianlff ie d I the kev to lower Stlldeht 

Wed id -the^ House of Commons Ing GO hours a week For £45 a week Parliamentary action, to take. .Mr VaSe? ■?■■«■' d KCy ° WUUCIlt 


rates of 


NUPE-sponsored MPs and . others 


Peter Tpyne argues that - 
gloom in tiie^ university,, which lias bettCr infoi ination is often 

been trying to diange Its . statutes, ; , . • . • « . . 


Profewyor- Hnnh CIegg has told less tax. ' , Reginald Race, tabour MP for 

j; Hie union, that hie Comparability ■ ' “It is semi-serfdom. I just hope Wood Green, has already raised the 


the past seven years. • 

The new- statutes have had 


mem mat me oomparamuiy - ■ « * scnn-seriuum. » wood ureen, lias aireaay raisea me _ hfVn „„ . hi-mrv Thau 

/ Comiaisston Me ;oh«ifed • thought they will agree that manual workers « disgraceful failure” of the Oxford eari e^f rom tho Priw 

8 rf ? r ^v’? d *5 Cambridge were in- should be paid reasonable wages, CD ]| e ges ro implement Clegg in the c , r ,, be ' ' 0 r a ni-oceduraT 

■ C ^ j 3 i e P fl y refei '^ ce ' * ; it realize that the..- good name House of commons. SEES3L- 

..^Ojcwrd- haa never been part of is at risk, 
fae. iwtloqel consortium which At the end of last 


dropout rates, 11 


ear NUPE He said this week: “Oxford may 


equitaoie »u'^- L ". u V ,i,« fis *- 1 
It calls for a lintu 
cWl burden on local i 
some account to be 
and shifts in atudent bum^ ^ 
a solution to fii^l® r ^ a, l;he«ei' 1 • 
rhA FimdintJ individual C0I | 


the funding individual 

TUC day of acjij. 

The TUC's of ^ 1 

has froced -the ’ Associa^o ^a h 


teenme the A-Li 

wljScb; <s _ # W 

hnd olaiined.the rTie ?^ n ^n[ 

on, ,f« r . 


^ ^ 'Ctlte ;|l.21 an hoUf for that similar workers in. other Oxford 
manual' ■ workm^, /pay- colleges wore , paid similarly. 

Bayson urged to intervene 
in college’s Brunei merger 

tPLeaW :u- d* :• *. 'U.;'-*,- ' representative, refused . to confirm 
•tl'c*:'# i‘ this, he said that there were legally 
It Staff 6f- Shoreditch enforceable 1 agreements with the 

WrltWl'.^ pr; university to advertise, all posts. 


we may 
House.” 


objection that consent to them had 
not been obtained strictly according 
to regulation. A new procedure was 
agreed, the statutes were repre- 
sented to the university institutions 
and have now returned to the Privy 
Council. ’ 

If there were no Objections, the 
statutes would go to Parliament and 

then be approved by Her Majesty r\u\*y ivmiua.i. .»» . .v 
in Council, in the. late summer. But View '* afELieS that the 
any objections made by die dead- . . . , . 

line of June 19. would put them back training Of. university 

Tlie Flowers report recommended te&clierS hlll$t llOt be C 
the closure or merger. oF jevefal 


Lack of offer 
angers staff 

_ . : ' the closure or merger. oF jevefal 

Polytechnic and college lecturers me dicai schoola.- iTbe AUT 

were shocked and ahgry ‘nis week says there are huge gaps in t\ip 
at a refusal of die : Burn n ani i Fur tbw report an( j ^ay are uilliappy about 
J SM L "?/ tin,«»hlU, e of ihe pcopo* 


Learning to study . . * 

Olga Wojtas reports on 
research at Strathclyde into 
how students can study, 7 
... arid to teach 
Andy Pearmain in “ Union 


teachers must not be cut 
back; 29 


lvuiu uniuaac i 

'JJV subject - (design technology) 

" B T: WfifP flpslbnhrl fn aafp[yiiQt*rl. 


reEused a Icquest to reopen negoua- te - c hera f nay, where lliore is a aw- 

tlons with Brunei to press for niore |e ove " whether, salary awards ^ T ^ ? r . n u f t aai'f v 

of the college itaff to : be appoime.d J, |ou jd . be linked , vilth , condidons 


Mathematics ajrtd phy^ics ; 
R : ela tiyity,' u^tic&l •. ■ 
inference, and Otto Frisch 
are among the subjects of 
new bookSi 17-20 


«*v n ‘Ot . wo nionc years ,; ^ 0 r the National Association 
Id tbeir draft letter to Dr. Boyion. Teachers ' in FfirtWr i.aivd .Plvw 

’ VpoJnimeni^ ’ n» • Jhfi' ’ agreed; upon unaitimon 3 ^ 'p 1 artaft Education, Raids' '/Wedpokeag^fi|t 

Ae ^geriC: • : • “fSSl nroride a Ussly iSX Sepmble. Theto Is no similarity tons hi London and. the fact that 
r iaS^SS®^ 1 i* 1 JaihoriKlUcb : are i • Xb P er of stl« for / the between Ui«.dlkpucc'in prlmoVy and the university sliould i^ot : J)rom^- 
hem Mv'S. S&htF hrffa**.:'"* our wroly- close-., schools Vuhout 


institutions. We arc coucet'oee 
about the indepondouce of iqstlui 




!i Wl)o4d :• ments-. an,d /“.an ovtibul* WM/ 

■feijJA-'i '‘'totfdbh • •• Ediifcatloa towards, opgllteerlne and awBy front 
lA^rt^^aviset/irir" the'Se^e tha-colege’s special ism ot.wopd- 
'• new dSpSSt .working In die appoinrawW; c , 

fc -TR3#: The draft 

i Representatives are seem ihnt^wjUiOht DES. In^mijgoni 


secondary negotiations .. ana our 
clnlfii." . I-’-- / . ,/ : / /• ' 

■ There will '|ie ahothor nieeting on 
May 8 wbep thfJKanaBomem : is ex- 
pected to'be’al^le to,;mgke:qn offer. 
AgWfeifient was /cached ^ on the 

Clo« ; i reconunettdftuoos affecting 
research staff but the poBitions-of 


consent.” 


SmiPlfiS ^°ri:h ^meridhn news 

coiiceraeS pverseak hevvs ; ' ; , 

Of ifistlLu- . — — r— 

“*■ mfn * Nbtice^i'd^;; . 

Classified- Index 


.13-20 
^ 21 


t ^ hkvetablBda motion the .intentions behind' 

: ienAte^ meeting, will faiUto bq •ralM' W 

vlce-cli yh^Rllor.- Dr : ouent" 'disastrous effects 


The AUT warits to.know. the cost, 
of rehousing instltulidns and atalt 
at each of tne. expanded Six schools 
of madid ne ah'd daft tiatiy, 1 tije as tj- vxiliiuyn 
mated value '.of /pull dinks which ;Union View ' (NUS) , Don’s . 

S puld b0t6me : VBcrint and Vthether Diary. Tencjuttg technology 
te sums of jnottey : would, accrue j.o ;. 


coned- January I, 

roposeJ The bigi 
i- Secre- the issue 


Opinion 


'W’J ■ It 
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by John O’Leary 

Tha introduction of n standard 
rent allowance to c-ncmirage inure 
students to live nt home could cost 
millions of pounds instead of. saving 
.taxpayer's money, the Department 
of Education and Science has 
. warned MPs. 

, t . . • |* 1 1 ■ « i I 

. .In a meniona.niLmi Jo -.the ..rubric 
. Accounts. .Committee, . the DES 
analyses the means and costs of 
opera ling such a system and comes 
dawn firmly against change. The 
exercise was carried out in response 
to a request from the committee of 
, backbench MPs in 1978. 

Then, the PAC rejected the de- 
partment's judgment that .signifi- 
cant regionalization of university 'in- 
in k o' was not pro cj I cubic' and sug- 
gested the introduction of a new 
allowance for home-based students 
•is an incentive against leaving- home 
in study. Its members foresaw new 
expenditure Of up to £L00m on 
stMdcnr accommodation by 1981-82 
unless living ut.homc become more 
popular. 

Tn its response, the DES assuihcs 
that such mi allowance would he 
paid at a standard rate but means 
tested ns grants are at present. The 
nllbnunce could be paid by increas- 


ing the home rare of grant, by 
cutting the amount of parental con- 
tribution, or by making pay mem s 
direct to the student or hi s or her 
parents. - ■ 

-However, the DES points out that 
the allowance would have to be paid 
■ to t lie Thousands of students already 
- living at 'home' as well as those 
switching from other accommoda- 
tion. Even if tlie.i allowance was 
i ouIy-xfilQp, 1 -t-hia 1 - would 'produce a 
“ deadweight ” cost of about -£7m 
to be deducted from arty savings 
produced. At £275 (the current 
difference between the home und 
away rates uf grant) this could rise 
to as much as E22rn, the report says. 

As a ■ result, the DES believes, 
more Hun 15,000 students would 
have tn switch to living at home 
for rite, allowance even tn break 
even nt - £100, while* up tn 1.1S.OOO 
wuuid be needed if it was worth 
£275. The maxi muni saving . 'per 
si ud cm would be £490. 

Tiie DES points nut that, although 
savings would be greater if the 
allowance was paid at the lower 
ruLe, -.the incentive would -be -de- 
creased • and the number of 
■'switchers” presumably rec(iiced. 
“ How many students would be 
switchers as a particular standard 
rent allowance is impossible to cal- 
culate but, in the departtneol’s- 
■view, the numbers of switchers rei' 
tiuired to break even under any of 
these hemes are so large as to be 
unlikely of achievement ", the mem- 
orandum concludes. 
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Medical researchers demand better deal SSRC chief 


hy Robin McKie 

Science- correspondent 

Medical researchers in Britain 
jhould be employed on a permanent 
S at universities and be relo- 
widiin departments according 
S* e needs of different projects, 
Association of Researchers in 
Hodical Sciences proposed this 

W The group also recommended that 
, h- standards and training of these 
Meorohers should be regulated by 
gVgw professional body, the Insti- 
tute of Professional Researchers. 

. Details of the schemes were out- 
iiaed at the launch of . ARMS’ 
nmfr-The Case for Careers in 
tidied Sciences. This points out 
that more than £80m is spent each 
•ear on medical research at univer- 
ses and medical schools involv- 
ing between 4-5,000 scientists who 
ere employed chi fixed ’ term con- 


tracts lasting . on average only two 
and a half years. 

Recent funding difficulties 
among, universities and research 
councils, who pay higher education 
centres to. employ researchers, 
meant that many senior and import- 
ant workers were being refused 
further grants and appointments 
because their age made them too 


NU S demands education 
for all 16-19 year olds 


by Paul Fla their ' " • ’ 

Comprehensive and planned educa- 
tion and training should be pro- 
vjMod for el| 16 to 19 year olds 
whether they are in school, further 
education, part rime education, 
employed or unemployed, the 
National Union of Students told 
peerf-thls week. _ , 

The NUS has submitted written 
evidence to the House of Lords 
Select Commit te on unemployment 
calling for a planned approach to 
combat increasing - youth -•unemploy- 
ment. 

, The union says it doe* not expect 1 
a. quick and simple resolution, but 
it Urges the ■ Government to make, 
a Jong-tarni commitment to full 
employment .'and to- - pour more 
resources Into, training and educa- 

•f 0 ."--.;.: ... . ■,■■■■■■ 


- X ilr.n , . . i • ,U OIUU.UICIS. ' 

ihe NUS submission concentrates on- 
youth ’ unemployment end graduate 
unompibymenc, two of the Nyotst hit 
groups. in recept years? 

‘ of unemployment among 

1 2(L .. tn 7i.uaaM.nU. .. . . .«_T - 


thus find themselves in a position 
where their competitiveness' in the 
labour: market is being constantly 
squeezed- At the same time, a 
large nuipber found that they lack 
the skills and abilities to improve 
their competitiveness.' 1 

The union also draws attention to 
long-tci;m. . unemployment : the 

number aged unrior 20 unemployed 
for 26 “Weeks or more rase by 59 
per eeht. between 1976 and 1980. 
from* 31,697 to 50,295. 

The . NUS suggested, a strategic 
approach,, which Included : 

Comprehensive, coverage: all 
young people to be given specific 
education and training, lasting for. 
two years and equivalent to at least ; 
one work ilia day a week. 

• Comprehensive planning; the 
divide between education and train- 
ing. *9 be abolished •■' mandatory 
•«AUM for. all students,,, and hew 
co-ordl noting . structures to hi set 
up qt the local level. 

•'# - Relevant content : the' curricula 
of 16-19 provision meet specific, job 
needs, provide work skills,' 1 end be 
kent flexible, ' td 1 meet varyliig 


Two members of the cast of Noonday Demons, one of eight plays from the National Student Draw 
Festival being presented this week and next at the Old Vic. This one is contributed by Grey Gita 
month" 1 Ll,,iver8lty * and won awards for sound and make-up at the festival in Sotitharaphata 

Other groups appearing in this fortnight’s season are the National Student Theatre Comp™, 
Bretton Hall College, the Royal Scottish Academy of Music and Drama, York University Dramjik 
Society, and the Dragon Theatre Company from the Welsh College of Music and Drams. 

Backing for 
Moscow 
physicist 

British mathematicians at a Sym- 
posium nt the Open University in 
Milton Keynes last week expressed 
solidarity wirh disgraced Moscow 
physicist Professor Naum Meiman. 

Professor Meiman has been pre- 
vented from taking up a . visiting 
chair at the Open University because 
the .Russians refuse to grant him an 
exit . visa. The authorities have -re- 
fused to let him .leave ever since he 
applied to emigrate - to Israel in 

Earlier two Open University 
mathematicians. Professor Oliver 
Penrose and Dr Dan Dubiii, flew 
to Moscow to attend qn imer- 
nutional three-duy conference which 
was not recognized by the.' authori- 
ties.- 

The conference dii-.'i . collective 


n i H •v™ , 


flat of the 
Russian academic Victor Brailovsky. 

About 40 mathematicians and 
physicists— including 20' from the 
West — crammed into the - small 
rooms to hear papers given by Pro- 
fessor Meiman and other eminent 
scientists. Disgraced Nobel-prize 
winner Andrei Sakarov, who 
attended last veer’s conference, sent 


wlltmem , 

leaving college , 

: POdpTo, Jii . iHe 
^mep lately post. school 


is the culmination of. weekly semi- 
nars held in Victor Brailovsky's fjar. 
Sim liar unofficial seminars are held 
weekly the Field of mathematics 
and physics in Leningrad and Riga. 


Enrolments fall 
at NUU f r 

Effprts .’by . th^ New University of 
Ulster to expand student numbers' 
have suffered, another setback. The 
latest report of vice-chancellor Dr 
William Cockcroft, shows that full 
lime enrolments in 1978-79 fell by 
51, biV top |of a: drop 0f;l3 the y'eef 1 
before.' >. ^ • - ,-i v’* 1 '. . - - - r 1 - «*.?i 

. .Numbert peakdd . ati;i,7S7 in-; 1976- 
77. 'but 1 fell In the 'following , years 
to; 1,744 and 1,693. The drop; of 64 
represen is, , 3.6 . per. qept .p vee> th e 
two yenr& It seeins to have embqr- 
I'aascd. the- university because the 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

The idea 'of an engineering design 
and development council which is 
proposed in the FInnistan report 
on' the . engineering profession has 
been welcomed by the Science 
Research Council. 

In its response to Flnniston, the 
SRC. states that such a body would 
reduce the present multitude of 
existing funding agencies which 
support engineering research and 
its industrial development. The 
number of present organizations 
only confuses industry and creates 
problems for the SRC in its 
attempts to promote industrial work. 

“ However, the - SRC opposes the 
creation of a new body merely to 
oversee the existing agencies con- 
cerned with development funding 
the response document warns. “ Ij 
must replace them, or at die very 
least weld them into a single effec- 
tive Instrument for developing sijp- 
, port.” 


Students 
stage protest 

Three student presidents from 
Scotland’s education colleges have 
handed In to . education .under- 


secretary Mr Alex Fletcher peti- 
tions with more than IQ, 000 • signa- 
tures calling' for increased teacher 


training and guarantees of fhe con- 
tinued. ' maintenance of , the 10 
■ colleges. . .... . ' ; , 

More thap. half . the signatories 
were students' parents, : 

■ The ..presidents of Craig]c,.CaUen- 
dqr Pork and Moray House colleges 
mot briefly with Mr .Fletcher’s 
private secretary. Craigjg and 
Callender Park, with proposed in- 


Secratary .Mr George Youbger has 
said he envisages no ' closures next 
session. 


-rr ^rwr 


60 college students;- who were 
angered by 'Mr Fletcher’s refusal to 
meet . Students Who wished- to dis- 
cuss 1 with - the minister the current 


and- • proposed levels of student 
intake • , and the future 51 of tlie 
colleges. • : 

• Ms Jeane 1 . Freeman, chair 


because their age made them too 
expensive to support. 

Researchers were also being 


f iressured and threatened Into sign- 
ng waiver clauses which removed 
their rights to receive redundancy 
payments and other employment 
benefits. 

Dr John Dickinson, chairman of 
ARMS, described the present con- 
tract system of deploying re- 
searchers as being in u "chronic 
degenerative condition ”. 

The weakness lay not in a lack 
of funding, but in the manner of 
its allocation. The present method 


of providing universities with 
money to employ researchers for a 
fixed period was grossly Inefficient 
given the continuous nature of re- 
search work. 

“ Instead, there should- be a 
cadre of rc-locatable researchers 
which should be created at univer- 
sities ”, he said- These could be 
moved from one project to another 
as needs altered, although such a 
system would have to be introduced 
gradually so that the present age 
stagnation problem which' already 
affects university departments was 
not made worse. 

This method would have the 
added advantage uf allowing re- 
searchers to bring ideas developed 
in one area of medical science across 
into another area. 

Professor Stewart Cameron, of 
Guy’s Hospital, London, said that 
apart from the inhumanity of the 
system, it was also grossly ineffi- 


cient. " Instead of setting up a cadre 
of professional researchers, we are 
moving towards having an imper- 
manent group of junior workers”,, 
he added. 

“ Britain has the best clinical re- 
search work in the world but this 
is threatened by a lack of perman- 
ent researchers.” 

Dr Amie Slmmonds, an ARMS 
committee member, said first class 
people were being handed out third- 
class treatment. 

41 The trouble is -that control is in 
the hands of the those least quali- 
fied to use it — administrators. They 
are abusing the system by squeezing 
out young talent and dumping them 
on the dole queue.” 

She accused universities of hully- 
ing and of acting in a Dickensian 
fashion. “They recently scrapped 
fagging at Eton, it's time they did 
the some at universities ”, she said. 
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Ministries start talks 
on break-up of ILEA 
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The SRC welcomes the Fhusa 
report, although several crillcin 
are highlighted in its respoutii 
the Department of Industry On di 
main proposals. Tlio main fauii 
are tliHt; 

• The vital part of science u! 
mathematics in engineering la 
been underplayed ; 

# Too little attention hu bw 
given to updating and roeducatiii 
existing engineers ; 

0 No reference was made to refomv i 
ing technical engineering educa«» 

The SRC also states that it 
greatly increased its support « 
engineering research over the 1 
few years and is intending lo og*f 
its name to the Science and “f 
neering Research Cduncil. ' W 
Department of Education and I » 
ence has been asked to apprw* 
the Privy Council to make JW“' 

Thfs would have the added hie 
fit of indicating to engineering b* 
that the council was a major 
' which' supported enginw^' 
research and education. . 


Plea for race 

question 

A question ■ on race 
identity should still be Inclu^ 
the 19$1 Census, the Social K«»- 
Association says in 8 1 et ^ w 
who were debating the 

Order in Parliament, this " ee 7 ^ 

. “ Without a- race quest|on» k 

Cepshs, we shell . hare "" ■ ^ 
information about . , .JJ*: 

minorities are- f-airing 
reit of the populmioa ' n , o _ tA . 
areas of housing and e * 1 . ‘ < 
for example the 1 «£* . 
i- This, will lead w JJjiw 
policies, and problems In » 
their Impact on 
clainis the SRA, a P r ^ W oft ^ e r 0 ( 9 < fii, 
of^OO researchers in, i fl 0 . e ^ fc o 
highbi^' dddcailoh and^ 

institute* 1 -.:, • : ^ U ( . 

.A major. SKrdBfJ ^ 

Patrick J onkin, • ; . far dr^' 

6tate for Socfal Service*, 

-pinp th. rw> , uts ii»8 * 

response, tq th e . * . ' ■ ■ 
Haringey ,.iq Api . H , } 22 
the SRA says : ’ifarioff 


Ministers hope to decide before 
Parliament's summer recess 
whether to break up the Inner 
Loudon Education Authority. 

A preliminary meeting of officials 
from a number of Whitehall depart- 
ments has already taken place and 
a study group set up. by Mr Mark 
Carlisle, Secretary of State for 
Education, is expected to have its 
first meeting next week. It will be 
chaired by Baroness Young, Minis- 
ter of Stato for Education, 

Mr Carlisle announced the 
inquiry in a Commons reply to Mr 
Kenneth Baker, Conservative MP 
for Westminster St Marylebone, 
whose report on the ILEA recom- 
mended its abolition. Mr Carlisle 
said the Government had embarked 
upon “ a comprehensive .examine- • 
tion of the locel government 
arrangements foi* the provision, 
administration end financing of 
education in inner London 
The group carrying' out the study 
will consist of ministers from the 


Departments of Education and the 
Environment, the Treasury and 
probably the Home Office and the 
Depertmem of Employment. 

Two of the 13 authorities com- 
prising the ILEA (Wandsworth and 
Westminster) have already told the 
Government they would . prefer ta 
administer their own education but 
none has yet been asked to present 
evidence to the new- group. 

Since Mr Baker's committee of 
Conservative MPs and the two Con- 
servative-controlled boroughs are all 

» critical of the ILEA, which 
idly in Labour hands, there 
will be pressure on the study group 
to recommend a break-up. 

The Baker report touched on 
higher education only briefly, 
calling for administration of the five 
inner London polytechnics and other 
colleges by mint education com- 
mittees. The directors and governors 
of the polytechnics subsequently 
wrote to Mr Carlisle supporting the 



Colleges still negotiating as 
FE sector takes 18.2 per cent 
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by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish correspondent ’ 

The Scottish Teachers’ Salaries 
Committee has reached a settlement 
fa its negotiations to implement 
the Clegg Commission report, with 
jn 18.2 per cent award across the 
ward for the further education 
*t«or. , ■ . . . • . : • 

ScKobUftchfer* ,l lidve received 
■wards spread across the percentage 
ucrease pattern recommended by 
Uegg, with an additional' amount to 
Set rid of the “ primary anomaly ” 
•here Scottish primary teachers 
frftre naid very iquch less , than 
“«or English counterparts. 

Mr jDavid Blfeiman, secretary of 
Scottish Further 1 Education 
association, said ; “ Our expectation 
been that the settlement would 
v 0 based on the nercentnaes recom- 


accept 1,8.2 per cent across 
“I* oo8rd in order to achieve a 
‘Kfcay settlement.” 
the negotiations to adapt; the 
r«porf ' for Scotland - have 
two weeks. Professor Clegg 
■PJlclpatcd the process would take 
*« months,- . 

JI8.18.2 per cent settlement was 


urged by the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, Scotland's largest teach- 
ing union, which dominates the 
STSC. Mr Arthur Houston, further 
education spokesman of the EIS, 
said this was the fairest solution as, 
generally speaking, those in top 
positions in Scottish further educa- 
tion were more highly paid than 
their English counterparty ■ and 
those' at the lpwbr edd tof the scale 

^Th'e^cintval. institutions and col- 
leges of education, both of which 
have separate negotiating struc- 
tures, and have still to meet to dis- 
cuss Clegg, are expected to seek 
straightforward translation of toe 
Clegg percentages into Scottish 
' terms. ... 

Now that the 1979 qwahd has been 
settled,' the STSC is meeting next 
week to .discuss this year’s^ ward, 

; The management lias offered 13 
per cent over and above Clegg, 
which is in excess of the offer in 
England and .Wales, but this has 
been rejected by the teaching Side. 

. . There has been a suggestion that 
the . management will propel ■ a . re- 
duction of staffing levels during 
negotiations. 

. The SFEA and EIS have stated 
their firm rejection of any such 
proposals. 


t •’ * \ . 

The first major exhibition in Britain of the work of Salvador 
Dali opens on 14 May at the Tate Gallery in London^ The exhibi- 
tion, which includes more than 300 paintings, drawings and 
surrealist objects, was first shown at the Pompidou Centre in Paris. 

Deadlock on May Day working 

For the third year running, further tjon feels that tecturers should not 
educatioir bj- - ^ "b” 1 

Monday. Council has called, on the Council 

There are no signs of an end to 0 f. Local Education Authorities to 
die deadlock between local autho- have one more try at .finding a solu- 
rltv employers and the unions which tion. _ . , . . • ■ ■ . . ^ ■ 

has effectively denied lecturers the CLEA’s view is that the P™per 
extra bank holiday introduced by place to resolve die conflict i4 the 
the last Labour Government. new national joint council on c £™“- 

The holiday was inaugurated tions of service. But in view of the 
»iVtpr the aEreement on conditions solid opposition front employers, It 
rf/orSce waTaSdrand.riie em- !s Unlikely 

conceding . Inrd,.c HgTISd 

Tim National Association of Tea- require lecturers to wort au extra 
chers in Further and Higher Educa- 1 da» . ! 


^ES approval exorcise ‘could threaten courses 
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He- • W' •«' ■** clear that is muen .iqwer. . , campaign to. highlight cutback*; in 

^ the DES . Aiio^er “tudy. carried out -by ma ^(Ser educa|ioa end eir^loynient, 

' Education. Regu!a- . Teacher; Education l^eh^ cmn- pfluJ F1 ’ atheri ; 1 > ■ . 

.Hal uS2'?2"ll 0 i wilch' ndttee ehowa.nxactly V(*wt registers 1 will bo used » 

“ ThU would peft to colleges through lKk of ,, ^^Ttboae nutlioritieft who 
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W ; affect - ^She^study [rjeked Manor House, 

'.ii iiv M* .': oft.i- 1 l ' 


cants.. ' . • 

-Tlie NUS is also protesting at cut-, 

.((I T. « d I »■ 


backs which have forced some 
stud outs to provide funds them- 
selves lo complete tlioLr teaching 
practice, especially where equip- 
ment grams hqvp, dropped. 

Recruitment w three dud fiour 

a teacher education couiaes has 
by almost' 30 per cent T»- 
twaou March, 1979, and MercIi, 1980. 

Mr DavUl Aarortovitch,^ president- 
elect of the NUSi said at a oria-dey 
conference In London last Week, 
that “actual and active pressure” 
had 'to Ub put on local authorities 
and the government to keep up tea- 
cuer- recruitment. .. 

The NUS la urging all teachers 
to press for - equipment gVents for 
which tUev are entitled,' and to 
follow ■ rite principles of « charter ■ 
on ;t«aching , prqjBtice. .. 


angry over 
discourtesy 

Tlie chairman of the Social Science 
Research Council Mr Michael 
Posner has written to tlie president 
of the British Sociological Asso- 
ciation complaining about the 14 dis- 
courteous ” way in which he was 
treated nt a recent BSA conference. 

Mr Posner is objecting in particu- 
lar to remarks made about the 
SSRC by BSA president Professor 
John Eldridge, of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, in his opening address to the 
30th annual conference at Lancas- 
ter University, 

Before the conference and invited 
guosts, who included Mr Posner, 
Professor Eldridge accused the 
SSRC of suffering from “ indi- 
ferent leadership M add of succunib- 
fei 
hai 

way, was wracked with internal 
problems, a demoralised staff and 
was facing pressure from, successive 

G overnments to Justify itself. He 
urtlier attacked tlie scaledown of 
die proportion of funds for tha 
allocation of postgraduate student- 
ships. 

In a personal letter to Professor 
Eldridge, Mr Posner says he con- 
siders the remarks reai-ettnble and 
offensive. As an invited guest he 
should have been warned in ad- 
vance that his organization wns 
going td be attacked in such a 
manner, , , , 

Furthermore, even If the criti- 
cisms wore warranted, the BSA 
president should be asking what 
good this approach does to tlio 
cause of sociology, the letter adds, 
Professor Eldridge remains un- 
repentant; and he will be writing 
back to Mr Posner to say so. “ My 
comments were perfectly in order , 
he said. "What I argued for in 
my address and -> spill continue to 
argue for is reform of the council 
and I think that is a very fair coni- 
ment.” . 

Professor Eldridge who is a for- 
mer chairman of the SSRC’s man- 
agement and industrial - relations 
committee and a member of its 
North Sea oil panel, added: “I 
want It improved and to become 
a better organization. I. went it 
standing lip and fighting- a bit and 
not being as weak as It has been 
in the 

Ethnic study 
courses 
called for 

All teacber-tralning courses should 
i- contain 1 a compulsory 1 element of 
■ multi -cultural studies, the leading 
■ lecturers* union advocated this'week 
In its evidence to die Committee of 
Inquiry into the education of child- 
ren from ethnic minority, groups.. . 

. The National Association, or 
l Teachers in Further and Higher 
i Education says that the development 
, of further education training 
coursed, the one-year postgraduate 
certtfknitt 'Of education ahd td-ser- 
. vice courses are ■ crucial ‘targets for 
» .- improvement. •• 

i ■ Tlie association wants to see more 
Z ■ black teachers in. schools and recam- 
l mends : the ’ provision of adequate 
I -preliminary, courses. to facilitate re- 
B 'cruliznetiL It believes , the' careers 
‘ sendee, should ti-y 'to attract people 
from minorities. 

i Further education colleges, 'too, 
a should become more informed about 
. the wide range of culture end enm- 
*. muiiiries Lhat- exist and reject tala 
in the othos of the college. ' * 

, Micro-electronics 


centre set up 

Scott-jali- Secretary Mr » t George 
Younger lids eftded speculation by 
■announcing lliat the .proposed eau- 
:cptional ■' development; centre ' -in 
micrb-hlei trim its, backed by k Scot- 
'.tish Of flea , grant, is to, .Ije eswb- 
lishod nt Paisley College of 1 eth- 
nology. 

However, es yet no figures ore 
< available- as to how much tlie grent 
will be, end it is still not knowu 
where the complementary mtcro- 
electron les . application centre, .which 
will prompts the application, of 
micro-electron ics systems uj Scot- 
tish industry . and porauiorce,, will Be 
based; . i ... '. 
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Careers service warns against ° xbfid 8 e 

ArvnvdAD degrees still 


move 


courses 


an asset 


by John O'Leary 

Current man power shortages in 
mathematic* and the sciences should 
not result in a move away from 
broadly based first ■ degrees to- 
wards' mure vocational courses, 
careers officers have told the Select 
Committee on Education. 

The .Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services, in a. writ- 
ten submission, advocates instead a 


nae subjects would nor of itself ties, who can acquire the necessary . . _ , , 

attract sufficient graduates of purely, vocational skills through gradual Les front Oxf oriutlCi* 

.. 1 i 1 caw Ruf intensive postgraduate education uriage aie still in great demicd 

quality, the careers officeis say. But a|iJ traillll [ 8 »* the AGCAS sub- despite rising unemployment « 
measures must be taken to increase. nl g ssion says . « In at i c . nst mie third recent years, according to the enwa 
the supply of engineers, physical Q j new graduate vacancies, general reports of the two univcrsiii^ 
scientists' and generally numerate academic ability and personality are appointments boards, 
graduates. the only requirements.” Loss than four per cent of Oxfori 

w snv enm I livers now recruit The development of vocational grmluai.es remained without a j) 

Many employers now reciuu «„ b ik n » six months after graduating in jj. 

almost one per cent below fa 
national average. It was a fc, 
figure although it represented 
horde ni hr of the recruiting 

pie, if Institutions of higher edu-. might' not be fulfilled, theyjsay. market, says the report. j 

tion imurovfed the numeracy of HdVwver, the careers officers see The Cambridge report conatm 
non proven inc umenvy “ n complementary system of voca- on the continuing high demand {« t 

uddnts in all subjects- jo Bppioxi- |j ona ] postgraduate training as vital graduates. “There is, as always,! 
atclv A level standard, ilius re- jf shortages arc to he combatted. At wealth of opportunities for those 
'fining future employers. present, where conversion courses who combine good brains vrith 

"The real demand.. is. for people exist, grants are difficult to obtain evidence of achievement outside tin 
.tli u broad, flexible education, and, because uf their status as dis- purely academic sphere", It sayi 
tli basic skills nf numeracy and cretin nary for grunt purposes, many Almost one-fiftl\ of Oxbridge 
eracy and with mature personal!- miomulies exist. graduates still go on to do fuhfwr 1 


of new graduate vacancies, general 
academic ability and personality are 
the only requirements.” 

The 'development of vocational 


continuation of 'the present pattern ' fofe, if Institutions of higher edu-. 
pE undergraduate courses with only cation ini proved the numeracy of 
a marginal increase in places in students’ in all subjects- to approxi- 


tlie sciences. This should be bncked 
up by it “properly planned and 
funded system of postgraduate 
vocational induing and education ". 

Creating more places -in the short- 


a \ a " y first degrees, especially those pro- 

mathematics and physics graduates v - 1( jj n g the* prerequisite for entry to 
simply because . they .are known to g. particular profession, would have 

L _ ■ — ..J » t'f' A C ■ . .1 - r 1.,. ■ I! 1 _ t ' 


be - numerate, AGCAS believes. 
Shortages could be eased, there; 


the -added disadvantage of creating 
expectations in students which 
might' not be fulfilled, theyjsay. 
Hdwever, the careers officers see 


■*>» i-rs* *• : —y°< . 

stliddnts in all subjects-jo Bppioxi- t i 0 „ a ] postgraduate training as vital 
matclv A level standard, ilius re- jf shortages arc to he combatted. At 
n.isiiriiig future employers. present, where conversion courses 

"The real demand. .is. for people exist, grants are difficult to obtain 
with u broad, flexible education, and, because uf their status as dis- 
with basic skills nf numeracy and cretimiary for grunt purposes, many 


literacy and. with mutur? personal!- 


Lord Perry leaves OU his Micro course 
blueprint for the decad e for UMIST 

! * -nu- .kn CDr'« f 1 tin 


by Charlotte Barry 
A “ grand design " for the 1980s 

aimed at Increasing the efficiency cat ion from the in-service teacher ^ ‘ ■ “ ■ - “ — ” * ~ JhirharA 

of the Open University and ehmi- tra i nin g u „ it in the continuing edu- , J^SLuS TlJ at the 

nating unnecessary expenditure lias cat j 0I1 division and lhe educational b * rfii ^^mmhmrht to linD e 
been presented to the Senate by the slud ies faculty which should close. c0,,n “* s £9m commitment to iinple 
retiring vice-chancellor, Lord Perry. Educational psychology and educa- ment j nf ? ,he Roberts report recom- 
The discussion paper, whlcli has t j ona i -sociology would be' in- mendatiqns on improving Britain a 

been referred to the university's C orpo rated into’the social sciences {r- 1Cr ?®. 2 h ‘“ a t ^Sd^nburTh a nd 
standing committee for action, was faculty- be * aunched a . 1 E ? nbu Lft 

commissioned by the OU council, As much of the need for retrain- ?° 

senate and finance committee. j nB or undatina teachers is subject- ' a , , also considering several ornar 

Tin* nrnnnsnk includs aholishina L"® higher education centres which 


priorities “, he says. 

Lord Perry also advocates the 


The . first of the SRC’s E1.4m pro- 
. gramme of new MSc courses in 
: microelectronics design is to be set 
up at the University of Manchester 


creation of a new Institute of Edu- institute of Science and Technology. 
“'iP: 1 ' S 0 " an .‘ 1 . 1 ; he . ed VS' lll .°"» 1 co„n B cil's £9m commitment to Imple- 


!■ ' 

Stair 


Wood carvings From t the Yugoslav 
■tppbHc of Macedonia arc .going on 
display at an exhibition which opens 


university s 


Tl|e,. proposals, include abolishing based, the new Institute of education 
the educational studies faculty, should call In academics from other 
expanding the continuing education faculties to mount courses in speci- 
division and strengthening academic fi c subjects. 

research. Lord Perry also wants to abolish 

The paper assumes that the num- the central regional tutorial ser- 
ber of undergraduate students will vices ■ department and amalgamate 
expand from the present 61,000 to the posts of senior counsellor .and 
71,000 during the next decade. The senior tutor into the single new 
number of associate students will padt of senior tutor. 


graduates still go on to do fuhhfr 
research, a figure far higher thin I 
the national average of about U 1 
per cent. Mr Tom Snow, the mi. 
tary of the Oxford Uiunniq 
Appointments Committee, sailte 
was expected from universities i/dh 
high academic records. 

Both universities report a sttoag 
demand for graduates entering » 
dustry. The number of (Mod 
students entering commerce, indw 
try, and accountancy, was ilighilj 
above the national average. Fiot- 
pects for chemists and cheminl 
engineers are good but Cambrige 
notes a shortage of mechanical and 
electrics'] engineers. . The denari 
for people to work with compuiwi 
Is high. 

Almost 5,200 students, a record 
number, contacted the . Oxford 
Appointments Board during lie 
1978-79 academic year, almost m 
per cent of all first degree grad* 
ates. In 1970 about 60 per m 


Ganiorrow at the Horn Lina n Museum expanding the continuing education 
M London, The exhibition, which . division and strengthening academic 
■deludes several . rare medieval research. 

pieces, is being Staged under, the The paper assumes that the num- 
auspices of the Yugoslav-Britlsli bar of undergraduate students will 
cultural -exchange programme. It expand from the present 61,000 to 
closes on August 3t. 71,000 during the next decade. The 

number of associate students will 
-w*fc , o grow from 7,000 to 10,000. 

r rtClQ lT/li7Pf1 However, the biggest expansion 

A wU will bo in continuing education 

. ' * • , . , ; which wilt leap from the present 

ac ^llfc Hit “ 13.000 .students to 120,000 In 1990. 

vUl3 IIIL ^ By that perjod, there will be 70 

' ' i • i * courses, equivalent to 25 full credit 

•poly libraries ^ 

*'■ Pa r Tw niicibtinit'a ■ tlia . m U nft 


iiwii ju .iu.uw. ne recommends rne setting up of 

However, the biggest expansion p new research and development 
will bo w eonunumg education division which would include all 
: which wilt leap from the present institutional research and. ..boat- 


hould cal 1 T n aca demies f rom^o ther ** sites of , . tw0 <»r three contacted the board. . 

egrt'Msiffas !2 t r f,mn,h,th a,e to be 

d. C LO «nT™T^e^o„r7u t orU^“ i an^he'u^P^.l™. Mi 

vices ■ department and amalgamate money will help pay for two new jecture °” . ® ‘ e ^., j® rmw Inn i 

the posts of senior counsellor and members of staff, improve facilities Talks on Marriage aud Career tart 

senior tutor into the single new at the department of electrical engi- been run for the past twr JJg* I. 

poit of senior tutor. neering and electronics, and finance talk called Are Opportunity f 

He recommends the setting up of new software systems. .gjulat Oxford? 

a new research and development Students will work in close colla- j ust students aud s 

division which would include all boration with local companies, repeated. • ^ 

i . Imi-IiiJSmi* Ti < ni a i*ont ! ami T^T uiWrh 1 


; which will leap from the present institutional research and. , post- Including Ferranti and ICL, which 
13,000 .students to 120,000 In 1990- graduate student administration. will manufacture components for rnimpik IITP^U lO 

By that perjod, there y w ill be 70 Lard Perry urges the senate -to their projects that will range from v-UUIlvUa Ml o v 
courses, equivalent to 25 full credit examine the BBC bUl with , great device Fabrication to integrated , 

course?. . . care. “We should not rash in and microelectronic component design. pvorilinp ctatllllfi 

In making these proposals Lord eliminate broadcasting as an un- Dr A. E. Efthymladis, of the CAfllllHiv j *.«•■** a 
Perry questipna : t^e absolute necessary luxury ", he said. department, sold students would be T c l education auihoriiies 

hnnrUu niuan J..rina .l,o in A n-L. __ . ■ T ’ l n r .1 . -U. oA, .'...l 1 . 0 .,. lo.ool..>.oo!o. JjUi-a* cuuvni v 0.9 ml K 


Councils urged to 



Polvlachnic libraries’ budgets have I priority , given during the first 10 • The acting vice-chancellor of the taught not just how 

tuijtuuiiiiv ““ < _r I VParS nf I Ha Hnoii rtnliiarcin. r« ih- 11 .!..^!.,. e r . mmnnnanic 


bean -badly ldt by lhe cawing of y e »j' s oP L he 0pBl1 V n{ versity to the Open University from June to 
l^Tadvaticed further editcatiop pool undergraduate p^cember will be Professor Godfrey 


undergraduate programme. December will be Professor Godfrey 

for 1980-8 1, a hreUmlnary survey - v ^ ew °f l “ a Obvious fact that Vesey, who is head of the special 
has revealed. f ? r th ® ne,ct few years in any case university courses areH- and pro- 

• The survey undertaken fav the the .pply potential new government feasor of.. philosophy. 

Council of Polytechnic Libraries has ipaiyiywiU be directed towards con- Professor Vesey, 
so far collected informaidon from tjnuiqg ^dwcaUoU,, foi- technology duties on Jana 23 whe 
some 13 out of .15 polvtechn'ics which ■ science, I believe the Open 
shows, that libraries have, suffered University would be politically wise 


microelectronics co ii eaes should urgently 
components were constructed but tl whole issue of selection •* 
how they would be used within gJnlnl <1 "“rther educanon ^ 
advanced electronics systems. on Youth Opportunid® I” 

The course on integrated circuit gramme, the Manpower SWvi 
system design will be supported by Commission adv “ J l “'* “ 
two other UMIST departments — Mr Alaistalr KOPeiB»»‘ l i r r v~ r ^ < i 
computation and management trainee adviser to the MSL ap 
sciences— and will include lectures pmerammes Division 


Professor Vesey .takes up .his 
duties on June 23' when the founding 
vice-chancellor, Lord Perry, goes on 


SO xar CUIIGCCCU .Jiuwruiaiuu4« .wvui. i-"' ~V -"f J “ m “ ““ m. I-.MUIU, wni|>uiai.iuH atiu . u>ui.o 6 tmcui tl'amee HUVISer IU — 11.- U 

some 13 out of .15 polytechnics which . and . science, I believe the Open vice-chancellor. Lord Perry, goes on sciences— and will include lectures programmes Division 

shows ; that librines have suffered University would be politically. wise study lpave prior to his retirement, on solid state technology, digital t he first of a scries, oi 

substantial reductions ip .(heir book-, tD C0U P ,e this area of development The new vice-chancellor. Professor system design and implementation, conferences in London on me 

funds, Staffing and in some wises on a par with completion of the .John Hot lock, takes over in January software engineering and project tribution of further educan® 

equipment funds and building j*o- : undergraduate, programme as ^ first 198f. 1 ; planning. . YOP said that the .very fast 

J — ■' ■ " l 1 — ^ — r - - • - ■ 1 1 • ■ • 1 ment of the prograafflic 

pressure on finances and ^ 
bad resulted in a very ' “fWR- 
tion of part-time .suff 


A UhUS. 9UII1UIE • ouu U> eMiue . , “ , . i 

equipment- funds and building pro- undergraduate, programme as, first 

■jectls..'; , •. | > ■ ; r-^ — — tt- — 

The worst affected are Hudders- .7 , - s ' ■ « . . . 9 . -m-m g* u 

£30,000- Cut,''- Ceurf-aT?, iLund(5n v ’.with ivts a -r ”• . ,*!, i..t ■ , • , • '•.•1 b .., ■: - • - • ■ , • b v ■' • , ."so tar veryuLy* 1 

a 15 per cent reduction and Middle- I : > s - « • . i. ' logyc &arhc u l^rry'VDUs bemg Intrfr. ^oriented .subject, " portrayed as uiade to deal with the pflrt 

Sex with an-. £18^00 cut. Government programmes aimed at ouceu .intq ofFides, have been : objective, rational and logical” 0 f this ”, Mr Rdbartsoa , flK - 

iratfieldi .I>ivernobI, ,MflridieSter, ent|cin s jnora young , wonieji into ' deliberated programmed to control and itjberently mascullhe, at a solution does not lie in “fijjy ° r 

Middlesex and Leicester Polytech- science and technology are likely pe “P le .- Women ‘have already sue- time when the ^social .pressures on off initiatives lasting . jgaBM 

nics have had to freeze vacancies 10 prove unsuccessful- If they are cessfully taken on one branch of young women tb be - feminine 1m- three weeks but ” a C<1P K who le 

and postpone filling new posts. 1 geared to turning out carbon copies Science, the medical profession, to plying “ caring, subjective and enio- pro£ramRip • .'adding. 

Plyntomn . •Polytechiilc |s. • cutting.. ; of .tha average scientfat, wgp 1 Sea”.- , ,, dial Jf 




ployed on YOP. .' 
“So fac Very .little 


Plymout 

Idqulpmq 


h, Polyte 


.eguipmonj. py .d^ per cent anq pro r 

: j havo, .bean i 

? Lqqc(on'|ast week. ibout'^Op Wmt^ from aB oVer the ; fhe social consequences of scientific YOp*“'had increased F f> 

Tnn^ 'iJortdoii’ Efhi^at ioli’ AutbtfrlcV 1 ; Sox { ' Stereotyping at on early -age country, "'it hitracted d lftrgo nutrt- end technological developments. a inca the first - J’ ear . ^1 i,eco 

’tave beon ah^lterb^from the dlfact ■ nipautlhai a more radical approach /, her °,V*Ef c ‘ * is L s ’* rt, - 8n ^ ?■ '' rl . l0m . "SS 01 Ivlina 6 gramme. But there I» respp^ 

ot caprtlng tho Aidbi ahd have *o the teaching of science and ; of their tsoUt^on since »P.W? f, 1 }® siderable vanatjon i« tJJ £ oiI^ 

«'the'abilitv 'within Ute black grant r Brqiite*: integration .of' ethical Collage In j Industry andreseirch, tions were off putytig ip both boVs Q j j^divldua] l.B.a.a ® . Tills 

- cuStom ^s'rilMna -varunrtr* ot tifo questions was heeded td enooutase partly because of the nature of their and hu . 1 boys were . more hkely vv j t j 1 j n these authoritres- ^ ou jnb<t 

tion applied Bqo-lgJJ ol g 
nf vninm neople *rpn» p» 


muen srww* j.ififl man - 
edutatldrt .ft 


should 
ie' with 
itoii,' a 
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from Clive Cookson 
,r WASHINGTON 

this year the Heultli professions’ 
Vdnutiniuil Assistance Act— the 
rniip vehicle for United States gov- 
crnnicm support of medical educa- 
tion— is up f° r its four-yearly re- 
newal by Congress. The timing is 
unfortunate for the medical 
ichools, not only because politi- 
cian* are in a cost-cutting • mood 
bm also because many medical 
nmi. power projections are now 
(uiecasting a surplus of doctors by 
tiic end of the 1980s. 

Two new reports have just been 
published, one by the federal 
n, pan men 1 of Health,. Education 
and Wei larf (HEW) and the other 
h; the Office of Technology Asseas- 
num (OTA), a body set up by - 
Congress to make independent ana- 
lyte' of scientific and technical 
issues. Both say that supply of 
noire physicians in the United 
.Siiiibs will reach about GQO.0QO by 
jOQQ compared to 323,000 111 1970 
jiiri $79,000 in 1978. 

The reports agree that this total 
would be more than the country 
uteds but not by how much. The 
HK'V document predicts a 
■‘requirement" for somewhere be- 
Iwten 553,000 and 596,000 doctors 
in 1990, with the mast likely sur- 
pin, beiiiR 25,000. 

The office of technology assess- 
ment report challenges HEW’s 
assumption that the demand for 
physicians' services will go on_ if 
there is no increase in the require- 
ment for physicians* services over 
the coming decade. Apart from 
changes hi demand caused by deino- 
grdphic factors the surplus in 1990 
unulil be 185,000, the report says. 

It is extremely difficult to 
dtline, let alone predict, 

“ reiuireinenis ” for physicians, and 
the OTA points out that " if it Is 
considered desirable for use to 
rise, for physicians to spend a few 
exits minutes with each patient, or 
for physicians to have shorter 
workweeks”, much of the .185,000 
surplus would disappear. 

Many of. the politicians who are. 
rurmiily holding congressional 
hearings on the renufhorizatlon of 
lhe Health, Professions' Educational 
Assistance Act seem to ba ' taking 
note of the manpower forecasts, 
and medical school representatives 
are having a hard time persuading 
them to maintain federal support 
for the educatin' and training of 
dociors and other health profes- 
ilonals dose to- the present total of 
S300m a year. 

The Carter administration wants 
put an immediate end to the 
11 capitation grants ” by which the 
government pays medical schools 
more than a $1,000 per student 
enrolled. Thes? grants were intro- 
duced several years ago when, there 
a. shortage, of doctors, as an 
incentive for schools to expand, t . 

The administration . is : urging 
Congress tj go! farther and stop all 
other forms, nf institutional aid to 
medical schools and to colleges 
training other health professionals, 
instead it. wants to spend money on 
scholarship • ! programmes, stich' as 
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2 Aj many Euro pen 11 visitors have theory, and who has been afforded 
remarked, the United Stales takes* an opportunity tu confront issues* 
ethics and public morality— nr at in applied ethics in the class- 
least their outward nuinifestutions, room". 

much more seriously than their The most dramatic growth ill 
own countries. Americans love to ethics teaching in recent years has 
chink of themselves as u more come in the professional schools, 
moral people than almost any particularly in medical schools, 
other, aud they noted with some Nearly all American inurtic^l 
satisfaction the surprised reaction schools now offer at least one 
abroad to the mural dimensions of course, or subsection of a course, 
the Vietnam and Watergate devoted to the subject, according 
dutates. tn the Hastings Centre, ‘ although 

I So it is no surprise that ethics “hoiu half of the medical schools 
teaching occupies a mure iinpnrimit J 11 *h ,s country still offer, very little 
role in the American college 1,1 the w.fY °t systematic training 
curriculum than in European m emics . 

higher education. In all 11,000 to Ethics teaching at medical 
12,000 courses an ethics are cur- school has been much helped by 
rcntly taught at the undergraduate Hie wet that in the Unitea States 
and professional school levels in medical ethics and bioethics are 
the United States. becoming a major scholarly field 

That 'estimute conies from a in their own right, offered os spe- 
. major new study of the teaching of c,a * lzB “ .graduate, programmes by 
oihics, which is the first really *ontc universities, 
comprehensive nnc ever Lukun. Jt . ■*'* several other professional 

was directed by Sinscla Bufc, mi fields ethics is making headway, 
eminent inedlciil othicist from J-Iar- though tho Hudson report com- 
vard. and Daniel Callahan, director plums that the subject still lias 
of the Hustings Centre, ami wus very .low status m the curriculum 
largely finance*! by u $200,000 of '"°st schools. Elhics l oadl ms in 
® grant from the Carnegie Corpora- -professional achnnls are often Iviiuli- 
fL t i oli capped by the lack ol a coherent 

j& The Hastings Centre, known ^ of . scholarly limrau.ru about 
11 alternatively us the Institute nf c, fj ics ®PpHcd to their field. 

It Society, Ethics and the Life In some ureas, ttirticularly busi- 
m Sciences, h.is pinuccred new ness and journalism, there is 
methods nf ethics tench mg, particu- plenty ot wntlug about ethical 
• # I arly in medical ethic* nr immcs, but it almost completely 
' ' " Bioethics ”, to use the new, wider ignores cumenipnrat-y work In phi- 

term. So the centre, which is on w*«ph leal and theological ethics, 
tlie Hudson River upsiiciun from Naturally the, report recent- 
New Vork, was a natural base for mends: " Every prufcssiouul stu- 

the pruject. Sc i res uf ncudu-mics in dent .should htive_ a systematic 
tlie field cnntribiited papers and expnsure to the ethical problems uf 


the field cnntribiited papers and expnsure to the ethical problems uf 

studies, and the final report ton- his nr her chosen prufessinn ”. The 

sisis of nine volumes. One is an Hastings team rejects the frequent: 

overview of ethics teaching in argument that 'ethics ought 'not to 

r . — higher education with recoin men- be taught in a specific course at all 

Trainee doctors could be priced out of medicine if the government datious The other eight den! with but should be built him alt other 

t 1 particular areas, such as ntlucs in courses hi the curriculum — partly 

cuts aid. il, e undergraduate curriculum, because that never works in prim- 

tl.e National Health Service Cor,.,. ..amber, nf minnrit, ....dent, or «*<«,■ «d ^Tioh, 1 '" n"'"^ 

which give grant, tn students whn primary care piactiiioiiei,. publhhed hy the* Hns.ini Centre, eurriculunl by whet has S been coiled 

sentices - itand t ,,°t"f 8 ^JSmi^.h^, of the SWSS M SrSSj"-? Mhi “ 

there ^s still SSS a“*or» g eof SSSdStc j'tjfffl-e -W« : igST^l'wlf - JiSS cl^'itt^^X^ll 1 ^ 

r Seal STS is jS 


--- — - -------- -rhnnU was a record 10 930 in greqi enuiusiasie. J.nuy mug'if uy . ^acuuy 

tors accept the fact that Congress s^noo s , that "die' teaching of ethics be membei^ with qlmost no /training 

is going to phase out cap i tat mn 2 ' 4 , ,. P r or' me T s r ®»cl.ed given a far more central role in in ertiics-wliich horrifies^ tho 

grants. But they argue forcefully y ■ number of aonlicants the curriculum than it has had in authors of tha Hastings report, 

that some form of institutional sun- 6, . iis mid-1970s recent decades”. They recommond “No one can claim competence . to 

port for medical schools must 6e »■«»« J ^ “ Ilian doubk that every undergraduate should teach ethics without some fa mi- 
„ho Is chan- the number of places available, and have a systematic introduction. . to Hafity with the history, tlie modes 



.^• ',^hynctftrtmiefcd' , ‘ raxiiohdUure „ Why. A»o Science and Ted hnology ahy girl chqefsing. a science career cited aq^ar^ers to women. Women, .- « prom national “"‘t^g# 
’nitd' therefore, library: • budgets' and .Igiportant jo the Women’s Moye- tame under heavy auack. . , wh P had.. Pupswed r scientlfic. careers, clear thar trainees in l J. * 8 «jd ft 

stitfflos are bound W: sirff or -’ , dl?lH , o* .tpeut;? ’ • ' v •* Many yo(th|i-wonfe\i ar'tl tnade' 'ia ^ ll c ey 1 shops, 'commuglty se tak^L 

^tlnMataly ^h^-loi^r educaddii ' Ms, Marianna vCraig^ scientific f«cl allehated, scareff 'ao4* ®ohtit ject tased schemes W{'fd r ^ 

■ ' huthorltitfs ure Peking, red actions. , author . qnd q membet . -of I BSSHS’ about science “ and’ technorort,. land much greater -iMn **JL 

-If U haiaids* group, shld; ” We ^ not yet every day al homb. achOoXWg araiy 'Call -up education aW 

Influence tlid snidy group oft. tho wnt to sea more Women, if It Is and SHonWnEtliay confront find cop- thera irai’Sou estioh riRntert-uo?- who flr S ®5 oKTrtson 

manogomdiit of .th^A^E poiit-Wt bp i Simply: to^Wprk- on-mtHitejty Hadt- surae lt KgefdMs Gralg. " ^ i i£? a careers • ^ £hi°”then 8hou P ld ployars 

/by: the Dep^i^eht otEduraklfin^nd .noipgjr oi- Hucle*r power. The more! >'a workkhop dh ‘ science' editCB*- ‘-The conTeren«a g 

: Scjesjtfe, t# 1 We&me IbHSf/Aw^'iS ; rnv science , tion - .Mi Mary Atteobofougli! i of ? h 1kSSr?h % » .SKnrt a organized ‘ W jhj ? in 

t&SlSS 


. . dicuminis 
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- II B1T31II0C .pccpHi-e' auq uiieci '"'S '• imperial'.* 'tuiiege - wia auaf^untu • Wftfth London SchooF teacher ; ‘ ■ ftssocmwi* r- - , 0 i|-ada'*?y^-*| 

tce ; WBroaji’^) ^00 .go-BeyQii^tha^bqu -it -there, ghjs Woman’s* Vigiit^ td a-i career^ and High* Education uC atioW ^ 

eaSqiiahla supnort^rdc HbrariM !set involved, perhaps wQ ^n chaugo-actepted science would continue TriSXSpWvr ?Schn6l^”omtiiuMi- by the Depart m ^ aflf hon' 

i L& ‘V ina,ed mefl - t4oh: sdence .«^j^f« ujtgT..- 

tints adtf 1 reports rPfo-' - ^'Vfeuple MstKlatfl fBdiiioibgy with women discouraged; In schools nology -nuclear power and biolOgl: associations '^ 11 ti [ May *T 

. s- T/ i Ptpgre^s, but much 1 of teehnb* .' 'science ttomeni---"'': : -- i regions of Driiam ** . . .. 


from , opr North Americail Editor 

■febert Griess of die : University of 
Michigan has made a discovery of' 
feat 'significance for theoretical 
■{Mihematics or at least lie says lie 

v {« january- he distributed o cir- 
cuur, aruuild - the mathematical 
Mihmurtlty, anno un'c lug that he 
constructed a' aru up 1 known for- 
".u y 'm • PL and: informally las 
Monster **. becauso it contaias 
a«>ut<a imllliop million million mil* 
non million million : elements. 
!VT°upa.i ore . abstract : mathematical 

SSflar^.. They ..cnnilft of ele- 
nki 1 e i| ti.u 1 1 y . . any sort . of 

PjecL-^wblch can bo coqiblhod 

' w Kr a iOBatIfIcd operation. accord- 

i, * JP certain , rules.. Group theory ; 
nij,' .extrenie|y important 

modern jpnth empties and it 
fI.^ S i Fu, ^ 0 l °. u many Kcieiitlfic’ 

Hma ' .reveqled no 
constnufttion, beyond 
' thdVM'i \” at ^ H8 -‘carried out 
-‘^Hd; *V : f that is, not by 
v KK%h^id; ?T like It ’I. But ho 
V?c*peqt«d -'. ntarhcmatl- 
-tltevMr.e - " been, working on; 

i , ' i - “-Wuhirtj- for ' several ' y Sari, so 


maintained. ° JL P n f available and have a systematic introduction to liaritjr ivitli the history, tlie modes 

William Danfoi th, who Is chan- J , , *Jji turn away many bath ethical theory and applied- of reasoning, and the concepts of 

cell or nf Washington University in « is tud *J n * 1 y ethics : . “ The minimal standard moral philosophy or moral tlieol 

■Jli q SuoDOi ters of continued federal ought to bo that of a one-semester ogy ", ih 0 report said. 

course, with- other opportunities Ac the ‘minimum, every academic 
available for more advanced work from another field wlip teaches a 
in ethical theory or work in d-it- course iu applied .or prbfessiital 

lip* u. >•»»>«««;•• ,i,Wn rhpv are already dome and ferent areas of applied or profes- ethics should nave a year's training 

schools would get a basic «Mt „Zar s?nd e n ts would bo ni'iced sional ethics.” . in ethics, the report reco mm dmU. 

SR SShSd* in* 197 f 9? and ^ddi- Sur of medicine. Even today a atu- Tlie goal is "an undergraduate Such courses ought hot to he Intro- 
rlnnal sunoort if they undertake deni, might have to borrow 550,000 who is alert and sensitive to moial duced into the curuculum unless 

Samm» that Si Sind to pay far four years at the most problems, has an understanding of those proposing to tench them hove 

noX B5» a" tralniiig imge expensive private medical schools. tha nature and place ot eth.cal the necessary training. . 

Colleges get 
1 patent rights 
loir research 

The United States Senate has 
passed by 91 votes to four a Bill 
-giving universities (uud-* small 
businesses) automatic patents for 
discoveries made, in the course of. 

government-financed ro search. At 

pi-asen't, title to the patoitL i*. nor- 
ill ally hold by the funding agoAuy, 
unless.: the university negotiates a 
Hpocinl arrangement. 

University lobbyists , were 
delighted by the size nf the 
majority, whlcli should five addi- 
tional impetus to their drive to get 
the. legislation' through- the House' 
of Represent a rives. They urgtie that 
the . Bill, would provide more incen- 
tive for tin; exploitation of disco- 
veries made .through government 
• research grants uud contracts'. 

Clive Cookson, 

- North American Editor, 
r The Tfuies Higher Education 
vSupplqincnti 

NaUpnxi. Press Building, . . 

“ Room 541, 

.■ ■■ WftililitBlOn DC 20WS ; • 

Telephone z '(202)' SIS' 676$. ' 


his : colleagues believed hint and 
waited for : ' him tn publish his- 
methdd in due course. ' t ' ’ , 

Tjiei announcoment. excited matn- 
etndticldns for di number of . rea- 
sons. ■ First, it ' virtually completed 
a major Iniernutinnal effort to dus- 
sity -groups. All finite simple 
groups are either members uf two 
wolt-defhied families or- exceptions 
known ■ as ' “ sporiuHc ' groups 
Theoreticians believe 26 sporadic 
groups exist,: and at the- beginning 
of ' this year 24 had been .con- 
structed. One of the two remaining 
groups, J-I, was produced in Feb- 
ruary (with the aid of a computer) 
bv a' British team at Cambridge 
University led by John Conway— 
add the last one is the Monster. 

Second.' tlie Monster is of great 
- intrinsic interest. It is the Jargosi 
sporadic group and its .properties 
‘ are connected ip a way that is not 
yet understood to a completely dif- 
ferent Field uf mathematics, atiftlyt- ■ 
i'tttl number theory.. " ) know of no 
development.. in- tttnthcin.atics to. the. 
past- five years Hint is more . oscit ■ 
ing tlinu this connexion , v 8ald A| 

. ThalCr, * who directs .ill? National 
. Science Found ail on’s research ,pro- 
. gramme, in uleebra and number 
."tlkoory. . i • 


■ pr Giiess, who is currently on 
sabbatical at Princeton's Institute 
for Advanced: Study, tqld' Dr .Thuler 
.of .his : success; again without '.pro- ; 
vidtng details,; and tlie NSr put out 
an enthusiastic press release. 

The May ScWnii/ic AmerfceH, 
just published, also hails' the con* 
struct ion nf the Monster os .a 
major , njuihemqUcul advance.. But 
Hie' latest issiiq of Science, the pro-, 
mler scientific .journal in the US 
takes a' different line. 

• It contains ah article critical of 
Dr Grioss’s rOfysal to tell anyone 
how lie constructed the group or 
■ even . when lie will publish . details 
Of Ids method. Thu writer, Gina 
Kolaia,' poiiiis out that,, it is higjily 
unusual for o scientist to he given 
credit for/an' important discovery 
simply on ' the basis of u note say- 
inp essentially ,r I did . If and I like 
jt as pr Crlc-ss has been. 

It is not clear .whether .Dr Griess 
h withholding details because, to 
quote Science, . " he is trying i to 
milk Ills method as much as he can 
before he releases it to his cj»ni : . 
pcdiors or because be decided ,. to 
'announce. Ills success before he, had 
fmislied checking the proof, so as 
- to establish priority. Perhaps he is 


just deriving arrogant pleasure 
from, the impatience of lus coil ea- 

8U Most nietliMnaticlans wbrMJig. i|i, 
gropp rlreory still’ eitpbet Dr Griess 
to produce tlie goods eventually. 
“I really' do trust Iiiin", says Dr 
Thaler Ac the NSF. But even if Dr 
Griess foils flat on his face, ono of 
Ills competitors nr ".colleagues will 
probably construct the Monster 
before long. 

OVer tlie past few years, some of 
tbb moat brilliant mathcniatiMuns 
in the United States, Hritaiit and 
Germany have been working eq Uie 
ckisslficntloh Of groups, and their 
progress . has ■ beeii • spootucujar. 
They hnve apparently proved that, 
any finite si tiiplc ' grou p must either 
belong w one; of the esthblisned 
families- or * be one nf the 26 
sporadic groups, and .it seems chat 
all the , remaining sporadics, winch 
were' quite unknown 15 years ugo 
hove been discovered. ■ 

. A lot of loose ends need td be 
tied up, nor least by Dr GrieSs. It 
is even .conceivable that the 
theorists wiH liim out to be wrong 
and more sporadic, groups wlH tiurn 
up. The only sad thing ia Ulm it is 
so hard to explain. It to non-mat he- 

ma rid a os. . 
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Overseas News, 


Political wai* over defence forces academy Research 


from Geoff M listen 

MELBOURNE 
A war of word'* is being waged 
over u prnpus:rl in create Australia’s 
20th university — a defence forces 
uc-ufemy. 

The notion is under attack by 
academic critics who describe u 
military university us a comrudic- 
liun in terms, and by federal gov- 
ernment buck bene hers who are 
angry ihui the government has 
ignored the findings of the power- 
ful Public' Works Committee which 
recomm eilded the idea be dropped. 

It is certainly one of ( the more 
expensive and ' cdritroversial 
schemes put forward by the Fraser 
government. According to Prime 
Minister, Mr Malcolm Fraser, the 
new centre should replace the 
Royal Military College ar Dun- 
iriinn, Canberra. ijie RAAF 
■icatfcMiiy at Point Cook, near Mel- 
bourne, amt l he naval college at 
Jervis Huy ncur Sydney. 

Mr Fraser lias told Parliament 
the conccpr of n joint military 
iica lie my bus been supported hy 
chiefs of stuff fur 14 years. The 
imemion wns to cemruli'/e, im- 
]»rnvu and expand officer educa- 
tion. 

Until recently the prop us oil insti- 
nirinii wus re furred to as Casey 
University. University staff associa- 
tions threatened to hlack it and 
now it is widely referred to as the 
Australian Defence . Farce 
Academy. 

Mr Fraser first mooted the. idea 
when he ivus Defence Minister in 
1970. His commitment appears to 
have been unwavering — despite vio- 
lent objections by university staff, 
strong reservations by vice-chancel- 
lors and the recommendation 
against its construction by the Pub- 
lic Works, Committee. 

Objectors upnenr to fall into 
three gfpups — ipose who argue the 
. proposal Is -a relic of the* “ single 
defonco force " concept of the 
1960s, since discredited, ihey J spy. 
by overseas experience, those con- 
cerned by die cost, which was esti- 
mated at A$49m throe years ago 
and U now unofficially, estimated' 
to be between AS 60m and A$75m, 
and those opposing the project on 
education grounds. 

The basic educational argument 
is that it would be impossible, 
within the structure of the Univer- 
sity ds outlined in thfe draft legisla- 


tion, fur tradiiionril principles of 
, academic freedom in . .be upheld. 
The opposition spokesman' on edu- . 
cation. Senator John Button, has . 
'described as hujuTe the fact that 
the ucudemy vvbuld have both a 
inilharv commandant mid a vice- 
chancellor in charge. 

According to the Federal inn' of 
Australian Utvi versity Staff Associa- 
tions. the academy will he far 
smaller . than Australia's smallest 
university, yet it is intended to 
provide undergraduate and postgra- 
' duatc Training in arts, science and 
engineering. 

"Jr is difficult in sec limv these 
rdles • could be fulfilled ndcijua- 
tely'^V the federation’.; .-'president, , 
Dr’ Peter Da r veil said. ■ 

Possibly whnt ivnrY i es- 1 lie federa- 
tion must about the new academy 
iN lilt- capita I cost, tvh it'll could rise 
to A* 150m Inn is often quoted us 
A < 4(1,0*10 pur siudem enrolled, com- 
pared to iibnui AS9.01I0 for u stu- 
deur'ar any iitltei' university.- 
' Under the present arrangements, 
officer cadets of the . Royal 
Australian Navy taking a university 
degree spend u year .if the naval - 
college 'at Jervis Hay mid do tho 
rcipairiduj 1 . of ..tliair university 
course * it the University of Nu'V 
South W ules. 

Air Force cadets cun comp] etc a 
science degree, majoring' in phy- 
sics. by un arrangement with Mel- 
bourne University at the RAAF 
Academy. . ... ■ f 

The Army is the only. One of the 
three services , jVith . a proper 
defence academy." 
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Australian soldiers in training at Duntroon 


Senior academics face cuts in salary 


Some Ai»stPolkt> -M'mst senior 
ucade mics - face- salary - icdiic ti'Jiis of 
thousands of, doHqrs uiVdor legisla- 
tion to -fe ijatrpd^iced py Che fed- 
eral government. ' ‘ 

Tertiary -institutions found pay- 
ing theft" staff nbuvc IovjIs recoin - 
mended by the Academic Salaries 
Tribunal ; \vi|l have ' .(heir . fed era I 
grants ' cut back' by 'aft '■ 'equivalent.' 
amount. This will probably mean 
that . academics paid shave the 
recommendations of the ^lattes 
tribunal will have their snlaries 
pruned to rhe recon intended limits. 

According to the federal educa- 
tion ministry, mK-ny a endemics aro 


being paid well in excess of tri- 
bunal limits. A spokesman for the 
miiidstry said the higher payments 
were not widespread but were not 
uncommon. 

Although Australian ■ universities 
and colleges of advanced education 
will not admit how ninny aca- 
demics are paid above the limits, 
nor how much' money is involved, 
university and college sources -say 
the government amendments could 
seriously affect salary levels of 
many senior academics, including 
vicc-chanc ellors. 

Little is known about how hutch 


Australian vice-chancellors are 
paid, or receive indirectly in the 
form of allowances, housing und 
transport. But informed observers 
claim that vice-chancellors at the 
larger universities such .is Mel- 
bourne and Sydney may receive 
close to A$60,009— almost double 
that of a professor. 

The legislative amendments will 


apply from next January and are 
to last me year but will probably 
be extended .The Minister for Edu- 


cation will have discretionary 
power to make final decisions on 
whether grants and salaries' would 
be cut in particular cases. 


from Robin McKie, 

Science Correspondent 

GENEVA 

Tito new director-general j{ 
CERN — the European orgRnizsiios 
for nuclear research— was la« 
week officially named as Protest 
Her wig Schopper, the preseoi 
director of the particle physirs 
laboratory, known us DESY, near 
Hamburg in Germany. > 

The unanimous choice of St hup- I 
per by the council of CERN m 
made after an earlier dispute by 
the Italian delegation who wanted 
one of their own countrymen to 6 f 
given the post. 

Diplomatic manoeuvres hove since 
smoothed out the problem and ihe ' 
new director-general will take up I 
his post in January, 1981. Schopptf ■ 
will be the first CERN direewt- 
general for many years to huveidl 
powers, for previously the post h 
been split between a research ilia 
and an executive leader. 

Schopper’s principal lash will le 
to ensure n speedy decision <n 
LEP — the large electron-nosilr™ 
collider which CERN is keen to 
build at its site near Geneva. 

The project is keenly supported 
by physicists throughout Europe 
although there are several prob- 
lems associated with its construc- 
tion'. A principal difficulty il rt* 
cost of tne 10 kilometre diamciif 
machine which would be partly 
constructed under the nearby Jun 
mountains. 

The present price of tne machine 
is given as 1,064 million Swim 
francs (about £ 280ml alihoii|n 
CERN intends to provide the enure 
costs through its annual inter- 
national subscription of about «w 
million Swiss francs, of which 
Britain pays about 16 per cent. 

To do tliis could require M 
alteration in the convention w 
CERN, a problem which mw- 
national lawyers are now inv«n- 
gifting. If this was deemed un- 
avoidable, then several years crnjj 
be spent getting the conVenWJ 
changes ratified by the .govern- 
ments of the member countries. 

Such a delay would cause » 
serious escalation in pn«s. 



power 


» front- An nolisc Hopson-.’ . 

; ' COPENHAGEN. 

■ ' TJie-1981'budgct U'ftiring caUjje for 
i : Cbficerh at the UniTCi'sEiy of Cotwm- 

-htigen, •Dowhal-k’s Directorate'' 'for 
Higher Education ' wiH. have . 53m 
l ■ Id'oner (£4mj lesS to spend dhrmg 
\ ,i- 1881.- "nie cur df 1.4. ’por cent, 

i! ■; which has hit all institutions within*- 
the state is due to a general reducr 
. don . of the, influence which wage 
‘ and .-price dbvelftpmcnts had. on .tho 
;■ ; state's budgets. 

;' } The total gr4iit to. , the University ■ 

] } of Coprabofien for 1981 is 776m 

: | kroner - (£S9m) .-which is about -3 

-per ednt. less- rhan-> that for 1980,0 .-. 

I- ;i Thb' -Unlfrorsiyr hai , ‘'UbtJl r now 

. j received ', an —annual glunt - Which 
could be distributed to- the five 
. faculties nnd the administrative. 

| sector. The distribution was 
" derided by the budget and’ exccu- 

: j tiro committee ; of tile ' goveiuing 

/ body of tljis dni versity/ . • • ■ 


: From - 1981, -however, - ' ilie 
Ministry . of - Education is' going to 
stipulate the grants given and last' 
February the- university was In- 
Formed about, what , sort' of grdnis Vt 
could expect for 1981. 

. Tlie rector., of ifto University .of 
Copenhagen, Mr Erik Sklnhoej, 
says; "The cuts ii - the budget will 
hit i&\ parts of thi -ini versity, Uut 
the lamentable dug is that 
together with the .economic cuts 
the Minletcy is: Ini Jnrenlne in the' 
But-ouonjyoC the university ; 

The rules have been that a 
teach ar,. used his time SO per .cent 
Jog . ..educe on, 40., per cent ,for 


re^eoi'ch ... and. 10 . ,'pbr . ... cent /’.on 
adminS^trativa ,. matters. The! new' 
rifles: soy' that a toucher should -be 
cmplfiyed in . either teaching: of ; in 
researdi; !'/ _ _ 

:.Mr Sklnhoej said : "This is- in. 
my view, a stagnation which a 
univerahy cannot tolerate. Apart 


friun a stoendtlon it is a direct 
decline particularly within resenreh 
as we will not have any possibility 
to follow • developments concerning 
either research or education. 

" It might be the beginning of 
the. end and we. must try to defend 
the barricades.” ' 

Copenhagen has at present 27,000 
students and the model which the 
Ministry of Education is working 
to will bring the number down to 
.some 20,000 by 198.7. 

’Mt* Skinhoej-said I “ The 'official 
motive rfov tlie division of research 
and teaching -is to secure research. 
Because whan the number of ; stu- 
'deiite is! cut ‘the cducationaL' sector 
h'ai to be reduced .too.- ' This js 'why 
the Ministry, wards |b separate ihe 

two lines. . ' 

• w To separate education : and 
Tescarch is t6'. : break 1 onei of the 
f andaffientg] principles of - die 

university ivhicn This been working 
throughout its 500 years history. M 


Conflict worsens as sport 
minister refuses to intervene 


1 


T -“v •• • WB''."7T.T . •Tr.^.VTXf. . . w - r 

-nirVi-.-'i . 

fraht Jaities Hutchlnspn ! ’ ■ >,- 

' ; ;tC6Nif 

Thrwt! opt 'of vfour \Vast . German a 
TViti i.httvs' o^d *d .unlvpnHy. qduca- 
ltoirj|)el(eYk jdb»> could 

be .acno by aKprtgrqdii^tcs. Nouothe- 
Ip^ a^rdin^^p a ; recent anevey, 

a ■ university - degree still pi^ovldod 

'tlie.. best- 1 h&T% Jot fi. ..eweet' Ia; ffi* 


/ op u b/tiBtt Settle,! ^ . tier: 

‘cant- .Wr,, i«^uwM:...;di ; e.f, 1 sel4ned l 
employees, ; 3? pet epht. ,oiWf . 
-sbrt-*iiUvund 6hlv jlii fcer eeiAt tthU , 
is.". <o jthi hou^yi . ilecra^ln g ; pro,- -. 


ca’utinacji’.-poopjo' n^t to. j-ead laif 
-becfluae, car o'er- prpspects.fpf law; 
yeii vreee- bad, , how, there- wet-e riot 
ftipoOgll lpwyert.to go rouitd. .... 

• ; Many* ■ eUucatioidsts teal .that 


pprtion) ar e 'sa 1 ed.' o, 


! chu bee. r of ; r coadtlbg :U\h higher 
of Uia . leddet\ iri. judpstcy - jf. 
they have n 4f8rea ib,. olther.ltiVf ,or 
ecdnbnuqg. - , ' 

Graduates- c^;e^p<!ct : iiiucbibctr 


- of . gnadOalus ; -. henvoerL 1 , : 1950 C and . 
'-IpJQ, -but since' jliion rooKikioent 
■had : slq w e d down. - vTJd s--h ad b pe n 
made \goril, howevciv . ny anV ii)- 
> ere a sod n umber .of openinge .for 


graduates ' in the priblic- jer v Ice?, . 

' ;.:the "• tical pdrrion,- trade' unions: 

' am’ other. pulj pc bodies.-) • - » v ; -p - : 

- Even s‘o,- (he' ritrtnbeTi bf uhc’nii- 
-■ ployed . -graduates has rl^rt - t^dd- 
isiuorn b|y Wi the past fifa y£ftrfe^-ta. 
.' laur o of M'dupd" 20.000.- 

■ Fttra'casti of! Ccicpio' requlrBrnonn 


of , I>M4,*MK).. (nbpro^jjfJirXqO)^ -Cbm- > rire widely ' hold ta bs i(m>aIlaWfe.-'lrt «• 
pared -wirlr I E4'4y •fAr^tua'j’figt.of The ./ -recent years uni varsities had ibftqji* 


yoijfag people pat- to, Study,' but 
rdtUcr jtO.-cnncbhtrfttb Ofll- vocarional 
training; .//.Prof M ''Rudolf- . MBsk-. 
baiter, 'f fib phy^cis^ : 4aid .'recfeitiy., 
,-that; ,tha ,. w?t career .pf aspect® 

; .fcbrifinuo (6 be open id Iftfaib, 
■ dates. . .Thore; ' w4s' * '• a V ■ rdiutniit 
demand fqr ntOfe 1 hiftlily spec fall zed 
lrtibwladgoi-4jf . did-kind ’tttjte only 
thi jOnvcrsiUsS boiiild provide. . 

'The sui'vey 'alSo, la’bkftd tfifl- 
politics tS /gfadiiatoif, ' and cori- 
clUUfld they were ; much more Ih- 
i Crested w , pa 1 1 tiro I 'theories; : pro- 
grammes S and dei , elnni""i»*«- ' lua'ti 
' the ■' rbst. of ' the : popuIatiUp.' W- : 1 
' ' ' ’ ■ 'YvJr.tSAV"*,.^ ' 


by Guy Nenve 

NICE 

Unrest is moving throughout the 
French education System. A strike 
followed by nationwide demonstra- 
tions brought all sectors of the edu-. 
cation world to a halt for two 
days. 

, , For ilie fiv*t tiiAe.; In ton yo^u-s . 
the ‘ red oration de ' V Education 

Rationale— France's equivalent in 
education .to the TUd — called upon 
all its 45 affiliated associations to 
back the stoppage, -.which js a meA- 
sutro of the seriousness of the situa- 

tiipi,.; " . 

Ip schools: and. higher- education i 
tinrest.hgs beep bulldliiH up for ,a 
year. Tho end tb® norieyirioon . 
period which greeted the . appoint- 
ment of &£ Christian Bcullac as 
Minister , of Education lips come to 
an «rf v The t u?roar l ''.!s,i comparable 
i only, to ' the /scenes - tiiat took plftce 
id’ 1967 'iYlieti. phly .the universities- 
were affected. At* the/ universities 
Af Grenoble arid Nice The derision , 
hip* bpsri' ' taken to extend 1 ihe 
smk'ei. which r tire/ jiow In = their 
s&th week. ./..' . ■ ", 

.. r A.f Nice. ' following Tlie govern- 
rijfiut’s decision to' dose the depart- ; 
meat of physical education, a! tense 
atmosphere has prompted sibdents 
td. tjirn this* local engagement into 
tr ilatiorial battle, Despite .urgent 
r'epresematlons liy ; staff arid - stli- 
fderiu. td ,'tliAi Minis ter of Vbiilh 

Leisure. apd Sport, MJriia Soifion, 
da' qption:': has . ; beep : iakeh; • ■ The • 
Miriistdifs,' TBtriaahce to intervene 


port from arts anti lunaunges MiJ 
dints for the strike 
are now ttking • 

press. conEereucp the 
the three Grenoble jgg! 
stated tliat unless the *giw 
tailed off by next week tto w 
year examinations would 
■scratched. 

In this attAbsphere of » *-J 
proposals by the 
Highear -Education, M® 9 t| a 
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Till! TIMES HIGHER ■ EDUCATION SUl’l'LF rtttNT' 2:.;:80 


riienftdu University of Science and 
Technology j» , the «pual of 
Sichuan, China's most populous 
riraviiica. is one of the universities 
£* . succeed of. tho - four 
mudernisations proclaimed by the 
resent leadership are to succeed. 

1 The university has a lot going 
. j,— dcsignution .two years ago 
L, mie of China's 89 “ key ” univer- 
"ties, o budget that has in effect 
doubled since 1978, a strategic posi- 
gs candidate to become tlie 
leading higher education institution 
i| W south west, and a valued 
link with the Royal Society in 

Drituin. ‘ 

Hui it bus to start from a low 
ba»e. Although the former institu- 
tions and department that were 
merged tn form tlie university had 


reasonably good academic repu- 
lations, its designation as a “ key ’ 
university owed more to geography 


* *• f* - * ■ 
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ilian academic merit. It has hardly 
an y postgraduates. Its library is 
iinall by the standard of Peking or 
QinghUH and is cue umbered with 
rapidly dating Russian scientific 
books of the 1950s and. early I9G0s. 
Brand new equipment from Japan, 
hk e a 110,000 yuan— infra red 
sptcirn meter, is housed in dingy 
laboratories with damp walls and 
flaking nuint. 

Added to this must be the 
damage enused to Chengdu, and all 
Chinese higher education by ihe 
Cultural Revolution und radical 
policies pursued in the years up to 
rhe death of Mao Tse-tuiig. The 
university was. closed between 1966 
and 1972, Of the 140 new teachers 
recruited during tlie years of Jower 
siandards, ail had to be sent. on 
short refresher courses. Although 
89 passed successfully, more than 
JO had to be downgraded to labor- 
atory and library technicians and 
seven even had to be assigned to 
work outside higher education en- 
tirely. « 

Chengdu is really just at the 
start of a crash programme to turn 
itself from being a reasonable pro- 
vincial university into a first-j.ire 
national university in as few years 
as possible. Today the evidence of 
provincialism is still strong. Mure 
than half the students come from 
Sichuan (admittedly a province 
with more than DO million inhabi- 
tants). The ratio of applications to 
places Is low at two to one. The 
performance in the national univer- 
sity entrance examination required 
to enter Chengdu is much lower 
tlrnn that required by the more 
sophisticated universities of China's 
eastern seaboard. 

Yet the evidence of -a firm belief 
» Chengdu's future is equally 
wrong. It is one of only four 
universities directly run by the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

A radical reorganization of us 
academic structure has been under- 
taken since 1978. In the ■ Forth- 
coming national plan for higher 
education' it is expected to bo given 
the leading role in. scientific and 
technological higher education in 
south- west China. ' 

Mr Zhang Fang, Chengdu's Chan- 
cellor, explained- that the uni ver- 
ity's budget had . more than dou- 
bled since it' was taken under the 
wing of the Nat ion hi Academy * of 
Sciences Os a *' key ” university. • 

' hi 1977 its- total -budget whs just 




University that 
holds the key to 
scientific rebirth 

Peter Scott reports on Chengdu, a 
candidate to become one of China’s 
leading institutions 
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over 5m yuan. Lust year il was 
more than 8m, nr, if scientific 
equipment given to it free by the 
Academy is included, 11.9m yuan. 
4.5m of this total is for new equip- 
ment and books — both of which 
admittedly are badly needed. 

The academic reorganization at 
Chengdu has been Jar-reaching. 
The structure inherited . from the 
' Polytechnologica! Institute of 
Cheugdiij which was its name from 
1952 to 1978 and had been formed 
from parts of Sichuan University 
and Sichuan Engineering College, 
was scrapped. Departments were 
upgraded, from machines and elec- 
tricitv to mechanical engineering 
nad electrical engineering, and new 
academic departments in chemistry,- 
physics and mathematics formed. 


Although Chengdu is a technologi- 
cal university,' a very high priority 
has been placed on giving students 
a bettor theoretical foundation in 
science. 

This is wliy so much importance 
is attached to the link with the 
Royal Society. Mr Him Bang Yian, 
th" vice-chancellor, explained that . 
the link hod grown- out of 
exchanges between the Chinese 
Nationul Academy of Sciences and 
the Royal Society. So far a British 
Embassy official had visited ihe 
university twice last year to discuss 
what help Britain could give. 

Mr Han said that whatever the 
British felt about academic 
standards at Chengdu the- univer. 
sitv needed help urgently as it was 
at "a crucial Stage In its develop- 


ment British help was needed to 
devise end atari new courses, 10 
help build up Chengdu's research, 
und tu help with teaching postgra- 
duates. Chengdu also wonted to 
send teachers to British univer- 
sities to improve their academic 
stardurds, and urgently needed up- 
to-date equipment and books, 

' There is clearly some irripation.ee 
at Chengdu, which once had a consi- 
derable Russian academic presence, 
that it is taking so long to get die 
British ■ link established. The 
university has already started in- 
tensive English courses for its staff 
and employed an American expqrt. 

One way to describe C he ngdu’s 
present state is to compare it to a 
developing country at the point ot 
economic " take-off At present it 


has 3,340 students., Lpst year it 
enrolled 400 : this year It expects 
to enrol 750. There are only 28 
postgraduates, although 80 teacliers- 
from other higher, education insti- 
tutions are being given in-service 
training courses. 

By 1985 the university expects to 
huve 6,0011 students— an increase u£ 

9(1 per cent — und 1,201) puargi-a* 
ctuuics — a more than forty-fold i»* 
crease. The total staff is now 1,220, 
alihough only just over 601) are 
teachers. So there is considerable 
scope for expansion within the 
existing resources of staff even by 
China’s apparently generous stand- 
ards. , , , 

Like many Chinese universities, 
considerable emphasis at Chengdu 
is placed on the intcgrncion of 
wnrle and study. All students a spend 
eight to 14 weeks working in one 
of tlie university's 10 workshops, 
which manufacture goods as com- 
plicated as power lathes and even 
fork-lift trucks. 

However, perhaps even greater 
emphasis is now being placed on 
Lhe need to achieve excellence in 
research. 

The university has 78 laboratories, 
rnnging from modern if Spartan to 
Dickenshm. But it is difficult to 
judge its academic standing with 
any accuracy. Chengdu won 33 
prizes fnr items of research at 
national competitions last year, and 
a further 38 in Sichunn competi- 
tions. It 1ms reasonably wail 
founded research laboratories for 
pnlymer materials and hydraulic 
engineering. 

However, Chinese science 
received a great setback Crum the 
philistinism of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion from which it is only just 
beginning to recover. 

The progress of Chengdu in just 
two years Ikis been considerable. 
Its iicadcmic arganr/ation has been 
recast in fit the university for its 
future role as uu institution of aca- 
demic quality. A stun has been 
made in providing the resources to 
give substance to this role. Better 
students have been attracted. Less 
capable staff weeded nut. The first 
step, und tlie must difficult, may 
have becu taken. But the next lew 
steps are perhaps easier to take 
thou (he ones dint follow. A crucial 
question is how much more money 
, the Government, and the National 
t Academy of Sciences is prepared to 

invest in Chengdu’s success. 

Resources rather than academic 
0 expertise (although on effective 

0 Royal. Society time would dearly 
•» . help) are likely to bo the. main 

l * stumbling block. • 

0 Yet the experiment' at Chengdu 
■* remains most interesting ill the 


I italic of the present configuration 
of higher education ; policy in 
China. The. designation of “key" 
universities is partly- - u restorative 

E alley, to repair the damage, done 
y the Cultural Revolution to' the 
quality of China’s existing elite 
universities. But it is also a dynamic 
policy, to create new .centres of 
excellence in .science arid tech- 
nology., as part of the “ Four riuxjer* 
nizBlions Chengdu’s ■ future 
progress is perhaps, as good a test 
as any of . tne effectiveness of tins 
second element- 


The secret of learning to study despite being a student 


five years ago, says Alex Mainj If 

G a had asked anyone 1 about 1 learn- 
{. they would have started spout- 
ing /abolit 1 what .psychology ■ had 
prDved'with rals-jn fabs.' : 
i ll’s ■ exciting that ' new people , 
■re really beginning to talk about 
students leivri log i’ll a f^nl situation 
what thei Ve studying, how they're 
Xudying " be says. - " • ! V. * 
Mr Main is' : adviser in' feducot- 
jonri- methods' at Strdthclyde Uni- 
'jeMityV Centro -for Educational 
Practice's, ; Itself a breakthrough- in 
learning, .So ‘ far only 10 .English 
universities and • ■ Aberdeen nave 
JOnieono comSoriusd with staff praln- 

i*8 and devdlopiriotit. ’ Strathclyde 
J* - unique, with ‘Its 'centre,' estab- 
lialicd in 1976, . . : 

•' « is. both a; service unit' tO- the 

: and art acadornic - unit, 
altering; akt - undergraduate class 
c ®mtri\infcation. It has audio-vlsunl 
equipment ^ud., as wall . as dealing, 

wu.m.-.staffc training .and develop- 
*J*eot,..advl 85 S.iton .purvicuium . a®* 
X®‘®lNont," ejud - provides . studept 
^nae)W ,. .v, ■; 

nki ■ fdviSeir. 'Mr L Mai|i. js Tespoa- 
N 0 |e. for Bj-. general study. : guidaucte 

. for ".all" SlraHi.riyle’s stii- 

' are! .talks, Hrid work- 
• ;‘^l^'rirt g 1 ene{'al Study mglhotls for 
ants;' arid J^jdlyid.ual mii- 
|r1*Moj)s hfor-.'anVone TJ^e- service 
' fecawbutes ? inforUtlou ’ on 
to Academic staff, 
r£tt?D,Codtk(ioa ; riiaterial for use in 

i ... .'''•''r i ’■ 


the centre and academic depart- 
merits, •„ * _ , . 

"■ A? n. result of his work, Mr Mam 
has just published a - book, 
Fncom-aginz Effective Deariuhs 
(Scottish Academic .Press, £3.25). 
In it. he explodas myths of. what 
makes « good studetu, . .pdyUes; 
teachers in secondary, further, and 
higher education ;i»ow to help »t u ;< 
dents with study problems, end 
evaluates books on study. 

Tills last is a standard peftetjee 
of bis; and one others would do 
well to follow. He, is .cowtan^y 
finding bewildered • Students, bear: 
liig enormous book Usts. Students 
Eat very confused. This is the ipytU 
of scholarship, that a. scholarly per- 
son Is 'one who has read a lot,.. A. 
scholarly parson 1$ one who gets 
.insights from what lift reads, You 
should never write down, the ntame 
Of b book on a list without telling 
the student why, t*r , JgJJ- 
chapter two is the best desCrfJi 0 ? 11 
6f such and siich, or I, know the 
pictures . In this book are sthnuhu- 
/pg, but don't bother reading the. 
* Vest.” .... .•-{•» ■ •. 1 • i- 

Reading is one' of the. problems 
cuiifrohiing.Slud«ai5. As iho.exqnis 

loom dp; , A^x Main. is vmycoii- 
Sue that students. ' are . simply 
swettine. "They're no longer read- 
(ng anything critically, ** ■ 
trying, to gut information fat the 

.• exams'" •• 1 : ' v ; 


However, Says Mr Main, there Is 
a completely unwarranted assump- 
tidn in universities that students 
come in with higher skills, such as 
critical reading— reading for sti- 
mulus arid challenge, and to assess 
vaiUOs arid ideas. He can bolp stu- 
dents distinguish, between the five, 
levels • 6f ' reading skills varying , 
from- critical ' reading tq '-light read* 
trig. Tills Is the root of hinrty stu- 
dents’ concentration problems, as 
they have not been .reading In tne 
way best suited to their purpose. ' 

He io members one. student, say- 
ing to him : " Belrta a student, just 
■ Isn't ■ conducive to- being organized 
at all. Yoii'lrc' got to study ri csnlt<i 
being a ’•tuderit."-. Tlie second most 
'common, complaint is iueffocUve 
orgartiza tion -of the , ,cn n ipnt of 
learning. Students may, report, dmi* 
cuUy in taking notes; or writing. 

. ^Mr^Mnin 1ms stantUrdized. proce- 
dures for- dealing with, tliesc prob- 
lems,. wljlch he has outlined ii| Ills 

' “But neopip gre. unique, .Those, 
are simply the host ways pf getiinp 
.Btuftonu to mgke tlieir owq deci- 
fiiorw .about work. Tlie way , you use 
yriur time is, ad closely- -connected 
witli your whole life style. Thqre s. 
n vkuti. difference between the 18- 
youi-old away from home for- the 
flr.ct time, and . a 40-yenr-old. ninr-, 
ried. student with • a ; family and 
commitments in society.’'. 


But all' of these are simply point- 
ing diii to the studfcms loption* 
they "might nover otherwise have 
considered: they do not -impose a 
standard study pattern on (hem- 
Indlviduality plays no part in the 
'popular view of . the successful stu- 
dent. who. has fl; regular schedule of 
study, works at fhe : ‘ same time each ;, 
day and - mostly-- in tlie iamo study, 
place, reviews notes soon after a 
lecture and does not get easily dis- 
tracted- ' ■ ' ■*' 

Mi Main ho& 'fourid that, on the 
aoiitrary, successful students are 
more .likely io Chpose- ihoir per- 
spnal and idiosyncratic ; methods -of 
sindj > than those based - on lext- 
books'. and their 1 success is- more 
likely to stem from their attitudes, . 
motivation and personal ■ attributes 
than gopd *> study methods- 
.Often .students-, problems- sl'eni- 
Jrom . very , passve approacnes to : 
learn l ne. any* Mr Main; and he 
tnainUims that for poniilo! going on 
to . further and ItigliOK » ..ediicaticHi 
there ought' 1ft be an increasing 
opportunity Jor independent. Ijeani- 
iUB, so that, they are much mnro hi 
control. of- wliat- t3|ey are learning 
pud b'ow they .are learning* 

Btudcms can be helped, lie says, 
by anyone with /a bit of effort and 
a bit of interest. For a more £25, 
any . . li>sd|!utiuii = could acquire 
‘.around , 10 ';. hiyulyrible hooks, on 
qtudy .as the basis for a resource 
coutrq. 


Although 'Strathclyde's service Is 
anxious not to become a substitute 
or alternative for. teaching, Mr 
Main often finds ..himself .simply 
taking the place of a tutor who- is 
not arquiid or npt very helpful-; 

The service .often has to. push 
students to - task for feedback from 
thriir, . tutors, - as ctyitre . . slat* 
obviously- capnOt-be exports in all 
subjects. . „ „ , 

" It’s the absence of feedback 
that actually slows down, strid dug 
. learning says Mr- Main. .“ Even tho 
best students will begin- to dtmut 
tiicir own .approach' vflth no iCOu- 
back, but they eventually copt 
anyway. ..The average siudeiu 
doesn’t.” - * •' ' - 

Bui Mr Main Is not concerned w 
confine' in depond one learning, ro fur- 
ther or higher education, or even 
sdtdol education; where he-, feels It 
should begin. “ Our prdseitt cutter- 
. tional /sysletn is based on -UiO 
assumption': that by 16 or- 18 you 
should know what you want jo. do. 
,BUr the world : Is, Changing vqry. 
Vary fast, and you meet new mat*- 
!rlal ut various stanos .in your life. ; 

. "Tlie world’s fato doesn’t He ig 
materia] resources, but 111 huning 
potential. And the only thing time 
will make ' people adaptable ta 
' change 'is gening them to- loacji 
i how to leaVn-V ' 

Olga Wojtgfl 
, gcottish Corf^spondeBi 
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Patricia Santinelli looks at a new 
gimmick aimed at A level and first-year 
university students 

A video star 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SU PPLFMPW 


A dapper A. J. P. Taylor regaled 
Ins audience, listening with haited 
hrLuch, on how he had spent the 
weekend wirlt friends only lo dis- 
cover that another guest was “ that 
*?t tensive fellow ” no less than Mac- 
lean of Burgess und Phiiby fame. 
This, only n couple of days before 
the scandal became public. 

Beliiml PrnfesMjo Taylor could lie 
seen his video image comfortably 
i. ear cd in a fen l her armchair 
expounding his latest ideas — on a 
less cnntcnUmis topic — tin the rcla- 
lion-, lielivccn Great Uriluin und 
Germany during 19J3-39 and the 
origins of the war. 

The former fellow of Magdalen 
Tollcse Oxford was at Lending the 
Jnunch of a new history series on 
video cassettes in which lie plays u 
st ir role. 

The series aimed at A level ami 
first year university students was 
released last month by Sussex 

• Video. Another cassette shown on 

, the same day shows Mr Julm Grigu 

discussing Lloyd George as a politi- 
cian nr sociul .reformer with the 
premier's daughter Lady 01 wen , 
Curey Evans at thu. family home in 
Criccicrh. 

Ir the pipeline - uf this series 

• edited by Dr Kathleen Burk of St 
Hugh's College. Oxford, are Mr 

' Christopher Hill visiting' Uto Crom- 

■ well Museum In Huntingdon to 
consider ,the protector’s role atf a 
revolutionary; and Dr Cpnof ‘Cruise 

. O'Brien talking about Irish home 

(■rule from the Dublin settings 
where the carjy dramas arose. 

Mr Taylor's • video lecture does 

■ undoubtedly, as most of .the mate- 
rial he has ever produced, bring 
new Insight to this fraught period 
of the 1930s on which much of 
the debate on British foreign 
policy has focused more on the 
question of individual .guilt for 
appeasement qr on the failure of 


appeasement. ■ 

This is supported by an exccllont 
fuid concise booklet giving teachers 

-ail'd ■ rhnJnnl ■ _ III .FL C ... 


and 'students alike information on 
preparatory work, a summary of 
the contents and .A ■ bibliography, 

' ! Certainly no ■ crltlclcisnis ■ of. the 
Video, programme can be aimed at 


Mr Taylor himself. They must be 
directed squarely at die producers 
who chose or let Mr Taylor give a 
. lecture un illustrated except for a 
couple of maps.. 

It is liurd to feel convinced that 
students who after all can read Mr 
Taylor's hooks will have added to 
the sunt total uf their knowledge 
by watching him mi video for two 
unbroken peri uf Is uf 15 mtmiie-s 
each . with nu visual matcrlul to 
bring the subject lo lift 1 . 

Indeed this wus confirmed by Ms 
Elizabeth Oliver, director uf the 
British Universities Film Council 
which has . extensive dealings in 
1 k th film find video fur the uuivor- 
sr.’ and polytechnic sectors. 

Her first reunion wus that the 
pi our amines were competently 
made and might he of some use in 
schools hut she hoped that the next 
productions would include more 
visual inaLcrlnl of interest in 
higher education rather than just a 
" talk tug head 

“ I do also think k is a hit much 
to ask anyone ro pay nearly E40 to 
listen to Mr Taylor when you can 
actunlly buy his bonks fur much 
lost ", .she said. 

In fairness to Sussex Video, 
which has canned n respectable 
reputation us producers of audio 
tapes for the educational market, it 
clbcs Sdy that ’file' licit programmes 
wili contain more illustrative mate- 

Msffssft* c^, " , ' we,l s,i,dy 

What is much harder to assess 
Is how justified Sussex Video is in 
believing that its 'approach, 'mater mi 
is right for the educational market 
in Britain; which they confidently 
describe us a growing one with 
unlimited scope for expansion. 

It argues tfiut it tested ins mate- 
rial bv A. J. P. Taylor with stu- 
dents In America — it does admit to 
some worry , about the “ talking 
head” piascnmtilou— and found 
.much .tr) it? relief that the audience 
was. totally gripped. 

However Sussex Video dues' not 
seem to be aware' ‘ that the . reel ■ 
competitors in this field it is so 
eager to exploit nrd tb. Very 
' universities' to which it is trying to', 
pell. - i ' . 




A. J. P. Taylor is one of a distinguished group of historians' who 
have recorded video taped presentations for universities. 


University nudio-visual depart- 
ments, television units nil have the 
resources to produce their own. 
They do so and sell or hire them 
through the British Universities 
Film Council to other institutions, 
and the take up li apparently 
limited. 

Moreover theie departments 
have a fund of experience in 'the 
appropriate technologies but more 
importantly know the limitations 
imposed by the unwillingness of 
many teaching staff to accept video 
material. The' heydays of the 1960s 
taught them that. 

Dr Robin Moss, director of Leeds 
University Television Unit -and a 
historian by background, soys that 
higher education, has in -the bast 
proved resistant to the video myth. 

I.' aln slightly dubious Kt !the 
.likelihood, of, .university- -depart- 
ments of. history flocking! '-to .pur- 
chase . this kind ./ of materia), 
sithply. on previous ' ox-peri cite o , of 
sole ;of films and .videos, , pome of 
them- not unlike the. 'material 


described ”, he said. 

Moreover many universities 
which have the capacity to make 
material in colour are eager to 
produce programmes for an exter- 
na] market and, after all they do 
have -the resources, and most likely 
at least one "big" name per Insti- 
tution. Another paint is that illegal 
copying of audio-visual material 
hired from libraries is quite com- 
mon in most institutions ond much 
cheaper,' 

Very soon too the video disc will 
appear on the market. Phi-Hips plan 
tn launch theirs this autumn at the 
same cost as an LP. This might not 
affect the educational market ' for 
some time but when it does much 
. better research investment will be 
necessary for any company wishing 
to enter the video market. 

' SUssox Video’s next venture ‘is to 
be the production of programmes 
Oil' Shakespeare, geography and 
architecture, all to be available in 
the same wide range of formats as 
the history series. 


dults seeking to refresh their 

to wledge often feel unwanted. Ngaio; • 

req.uer.reports the.imiversity. view / 

1 • ■■■■ ...» 

: the ninverslues-abouc the role tho full .pxtent* 6f r their 1 - cOhiiiilt-’- 
V ihave;. played ini ■“ continuing ■ ment. : is ' .iwt ■; widely - knOtftt - -But ■ 
cation'' anclthey beam prolidly they, can be criticized.' for 'appearing 
you.- Ask those outside the to devalue extramural - itwrk by 
■sibes' end they shake sorry excessive ■ comrartmeiiEMkfciion. 

" I Some see too rigid and ‘formal a 

: CKaggertUion of course but ‘j 0 * being drawn between -con- 
' Is/a' . bl eak ( desert of nils tin- “[JUing nud conventional education 


He listed examples, such as the 
trniniug of professional people, the 
provision of courses for. people, qc 
all levels In': industry, the ability to.' 
offer upd&ring and in-service edu- 
cation. 

Profecsor. .Topes raised a question 
which mpst Ije .answered' if. .the 
uulyotsities atfe- cp press full speed 
ahead . with meeting (femaiid, and 
.that, is- the exist.. ; 


Department; of Education, and 
Science pays for 75 per cant of the 
cost, . . .. pr, .. . approved . extramural 


ptraeriyely; ; , reqptfnd ;,:tq' y jijbi w “ 0 ! wwild ■ hkq l to see, the role of . 
rtf;4dult8 A'ha :,wah,; to ; ;cwit|noing education given ' nova ■ 
• qv.: 4 vwcsa .tbeir education,; .Im^hrrnbce but thfey fe&Ftiia apnosi- ' 
hose outside wKb . tiling (Hey ' ' tion of /‘tmdiripniMLstB in the ■ senate 
ily hdlf-hearteo effort -or cpjft* 'wno. sao ivaridtlotuot -jjie norm ax * 
a " ' threat. (d/attlidarils^ 

■ , iL. tit • ■ ' i T.krt .difikhluataMn* , act. 


ip-spririte 

meant, ha bo' self-fJiihnclijg out of 
■ {nCo'me- ' . . ' ‘ 

.fafrtbe system of; fLhqacihg Is 


cd some 


and - Vaughan. Professor - 

h •: iL. .. rr.'ii. • _e 


iiptdhpotch. Ffics vary considerably 
for 1 islnlllftr. courses ! At 1 different 
; universities „• and' ' Self-financiha 
'courses often roly Oh'rtiPL'o UGC 
■hjOney^thah 1$ Credited, they are 
bdt at risk- :at times Of local dduca- 

PrbfeSsor ';jpnes 1 said It 1 j will 


continuing education with UGC 
acceptance of the result as part of 
b ; university's stud out load in the 
lapie way, as any otlier -part. The- 
pusition '•' An ’’ tuitioh '• fees' and ' the 
extent of student contribution 
.would vary. . 

He listed a whole range of areas 
where demands ; will 1 be made on 

■ I h£> .universities in the 1980s Incitid- 
i.lng '-pd'St experience, courses- 'giyihg 
quick . introductions to specialist 

■ fields pf study and -community ’ de- 
velopment-courses. : _ 

Professor Geoffrey Sims, vlcc- 
chaqqeljoc. of Sheffield University, 
In A’ papgr, , ; fo ,,^ie . conference- Also 
pointed out ,the ■ need for , financial 
.oncouragfiniAnt if the tiniverkides 
;pre to satisfy the heeds .'tif industry, 
commerce aau the pubUc sector. 
Hfa said at Sheffield about 10 'per. 
, eent 'of all tbachlrtg time was 


. number' of initiatives '^' 0 !? p Hiisweek- u-v •#+. -i • . 

- ,'aduwiioA.'- i I'r , ^' A *' put - U,; Hie; .iinivm^riea 

honoured: phca tiFthg his- : 
itbry-of adulc and cdntrrlUihgfeduca- 


not do for 
constant a 
grants foA 


: « c 9 ;!flbd .Hi e , wst can be made up 
"SPSt *»*■•'. The principle 
[If; ;%4 ' not ’. :°£ publi^- Support fdr people to 

^jWJToyredn-pUce -in; ; cam btfi Wy:. ! t heir higher ' Education 

'* ' W be'-. Accepted- % applying ' w 

pMM'm adult sbideiit -juS’ as 

if changing denumd.i 'i ■ 'He^uggeited (here' is ; a need for 
■y T ■'- i' • y- h, full,- time equivalent I'formulty ifor 


absprbAd , by 'the 1 provision erf short 
Courses, 1 and much Of th'e 1 time ivas 
' given, yoUmtari^y. ’ 

lie said in future the universities 
would • ueedV tube' more profes- 
,Sl<niaT in , its : prgabjtation and also 
to 'play .a more' entrepreneurial 
-folt. : -i.. 

'•■'A Poyhaps Professor ■ Jfln.ex' ; makes 
! M«t summary. If .'attention ' in 
- the.} .1^804 is concentrated on the 
proper ’development of continuing 
education; the 1 uui.veCSitied and the 
Government enn ittip'Wdr Cying 
about demographic trends arid age- 
'WrticJpadon ' rates, and - inbout die 
■ iow public esteem fdr higher edu- 
etitiou, . add b bo lit tbo obsolescence 
of skills' aud knOwledge in industry; 
commerce and community life 


Status is 
the aim of 
the game 

The Archbishop uf Canterbury 1 m. 
corporate status.- So do Sh, 
Unilever British Rail, un j Sh , E 
universities. Almost all pulytcchak . 
directors and governing council 
are now in favour 0 f gaining c A 
porato status for their inaitui* 
Indeed the five polytechnics «•- 
trolled by the Inner Lumlon Eduu 
turn Authority flLEA) alrtad, 
enjoy corporate status.' But iriu 
exactly are tile advimtages and how 
cun it be achieved ? 

Corporate status gives a bod* ! 
recognition in low. It crealej , 
legal shell that exists irrencctite 
of the individuals who comprise the 
institution. 

The advantages depend on wlut 
powers are assigned to fb t I 
'* shell Polytechnics want ii e 
nght to hold property, to emplsj \ 
staff directly, to enjoy .purptnul 1 
stnrus and indulge in ]ontr*/i) 
planning, and, perhaps most ibjw. 
tant. the right to mnniige ti Sl i 
funds once allocated. 

Mr George Senbrnnk, director ol 
Wolverhampton Polytechnic, up 
that it all depends on the tenmrf 
cornorate status and that dcpiimh 
on now much financial control ik 
local education authorities (Leu] 

; and the Department of Eduauien 
and Science are willing to give up 
'• The main worry that we hat* 
is over unwarranted interference 
from outside bodies. Once allocated 
we should be left to manage our 
owi: funds ”, he said. 

Both the DES and the l.c.o.s will 
need to be assured thnt the poly- 
technics will not use their new 
status to wind dawn their obliga- 
tions to the local community. A . 
subsidiary benefit for the polytedi- j. 
nlcs will come from beiug able to j 
keep all their awn income earned j 
from short courses aqd consultancy , 
work. j 

Staff costs account for about 70 c 
per cent of most polytechnic bud- 
gets which are put in the form of j 
an estimate, to the l.e.a. for appro- 
val. Many l.e.a.s. leave dlrecton 
the freedom to moke ncadamK 
appointments once rt® budget* 
have been passed. ' 

But others are described us "w- 
ing n strangleiioJd on ,'» «**"*• 
checking every single dewil 
happens noLably fit the appoint- 
ment of non-academic staff- 
Corporate status can be achiww 
ill three ways. First through » 
memorandum of aasociatmn wm“ 
would tuni the polytechnic into J 
company limited by guarantee. 
registered under the Comi«*Dr 

• . Secondly. , it can be Achieved j* 
an Act of Parliament, Ac ;. dgj 
^vny tlie nationalized Industries ^ 
tho l.e.a.s. 4 hem'sdlvos wets 
The . powers of the 'nStuutK* 
would be proscribed by the Act 
■ The . third way is by a g 
Charter. All .the unlversi i« 
established' by charter which « . 
lays down the powers and rigW 
the institution within the. word 
of the charter. ■ . o., 

- The CDP has ; shelved a " jir . 
-campaign to win chart - 
polytechnics mainly '^ e *f l JL,ie’s 
adea is associated- in-- 
: minds , with • fbe -2 i r /i*s 

universities The CDP ««[JJ nin f 
simply out tq,. improve ‘I* . ^ i 
of the colleges and- -bw J “J ^ I 
flexibility to. xespoitd foster j 

Cific iocai- and national neea . 
j .-Alii five ILEA ceiuroMP^ ■ 

; tedmica ajroady JJrfi .» I 

Status. .■ But in 5l ,hf 

a^ree to abide stricUy to,^ f|y 

Sfiwsa^SjBiS' j 
'sis ssar^JfeS 

would fee keen foc*sw»*' 

... The’ -polytechnic- of\ . W 

■ don is exceptional * » n .[.^.ons ^ ' 
corporate- statiiK.«n« 1 h Regon* 
its - constituent colleges. 1 a otet j i 
■Street PolytecbmCi . J^n r *Adnibs ,n 
charter in f 839 , which- Dr 
is. now investigating- ^ hy 

■■■ X finnl^pldj - W . cortor*^ 

I Mr Georgd,;B.eibt^bh - a ^ | n t » • 
Status has; many. “^JJbillty- M n ■ 
wiH clearly'- add; r ^S*^u h***.9 • 
rte ind pf 'tKe f ' v il, E I.* 1 ' 
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Sartre’s quest for the reign of the human 


u doininuni 
always hui 


ms ^TZ If the French writer and philosopher is to.be taken at his 
wifi word, it is only now, with his death, that we can attempt a 

!,"J'rc SSdJSTwm* t f Si tl ‘in. coherent evaluation of his life’s work. Istvan Meszaros 

Sartre expressed his hope to live 

™Vn h "u.'V^ r »,"^ assesses his significance. 


to con tin no his work on a book 


before - Ills dentil : " I find evei y 
political party necessarily stupid. 
Because ideas come from a bow to 
mould the form. of what is being 
thought below. But k is at rhe 
bottom that thought should he 
forged, in the lower ranks. One 
must not pre-empt it from abnve 
. . . the parties are played out. . . . 
Something .else will emerge where 
there will be no fellow-travellers in 


beyond 


sail. Sartre in 1951, _ are facets of negations — in the form oF "found- 
a iL'/mfc whose meaning one cannot j n g hope " ; of articulating his 
appreciate until I'll have brought It vision of " fruterulty” in terms 


to one in which uliininrely It could other intellectual in our century, longer have n meaning.” 
not be jiioro important, and from n he cniithuicd to wage .war on To this one , nnv object thnt his 
coiiceiKimi modelled <>n the iorin.il hehsilf of the uppressed thrmigiiuiiL owll e fiicacy was far greater before 

his life: even to list the causes he his claniorous finnl break wit 


Ttn an eiid" Todav liis work is ™ l SL r ”;" thTvet aniTihcJ consciousness to n his life: even to list the causes he 

wmplcte in itu incompleteness, and Sr-distint "ought/'; of giving mS" 1 tSlItyTllh all UMklancc' ti'thl VragJrfy "of" Knm[ 

tU a TJ nassbnS rJKK a°Jd X^Siich S merel^noiffiated " 


hi, work. But more then that they tionship to the world, U. attitudes journal! 

nbr. constitute ail existential dial- and responses to it which deeply tilmcoir -m Hu» ;rf P n r ,f a ie«w than . ■ »■ 

Unite to all those who- are unwill- structured his work I n ; *11 fields of JiSrical negation of ' contempor- 


i ( iic uppicssen inrniiguum owll efficacy was far greater before 
even to list Lhc causes he i,is claniorous finnl break with the 

French C.P. in Muy, 1968, and that 
ce to the tragedy of Kflm- associating himself with tho “ group- 
«? P S^*5S^J‘hJ!J in S' Joules ' brought him liliculi, 
Swff aSISk *1 hatred and isolation. But to do so 
fi,u?«rfnh},^i b C f^inrrcps— would amount to hiding the forest 

ill IharaHv column! of this £ ellind the trecs of a Partial truth, 

ill literally columns of this For j, u matlor j 10W nC ga tf voly and 

. , ' ... one-sidedly he pur it, there was 

:t crist ically, among his last something prophetic in his charac- 


s.jcnntutun 

df tfjnrZm tho "represent- SB^T^rJSySTS bZS^.*SSL ^ 

Blivt importance of Sartre’s work, h ” ‘ .i £3Si £7 tuSKritv « lmo « completely unwritten, and people arc in his tlebr und testify KierkeenarS. if! r£ li 


mmension oi uiurui jwuiumhb mein, luuiiul uu 4 ...ic i . th j s; .. j fce j the dLsuppeaiauce of sngc oi ins own vision. But such a 

. theory of -values as disunct trout manning without being inserted In jea'n-Pau l Sartre like that of one of structure of thought also carried 

the doctrine of obligation winch this brohuer context. jj ie g reH | shining lights of intclli- with it n way of perceiving and 

had to remain elusive to Sartre. At cence of our time.” And yet, both depicting the world in terms of the 


captivated by the process . . . that Undonbcedly, morality has been 
produces the Ufework' and not Sartre's dominant preoccupation [, 
necessarily by the particular throughout his life. The fact that he ,, 
remits, just how many of the indl- did not succeed in writing the t , 
vidual works survive in the long repeatedly promised systematic 0 
run is quite irrelevant. What mat- work on morality, should not r 
ter, is elm constitution of a reprd- deceive us in this respect. There is, r 
tentative Ufework I a singular uf course, an inherently positive n 
fusion of subjectivity and object!- dimension of moral thought — the f: 
ntv. theory oE values as distinct from p 

“IF we want a pal-ailel from the th e doctrine of obligation — which t 
pan— keeping In mind, of course, had to remain elusive to Sartre. At 
all (he necessary differences, and t|, c game rime, a vast area of moral 
tpecittcliies — we may think of Vol- judgment can flourish on the 
taire, with his all-embracing and go p 0 f negation — tlie mure radical 
overpowering negativity. Situated t h e better — mid needs no firmer 
•i another juncture of great socio- foundation to sustain itself than 
nisfoheal transformation and frail- -‘hope" or the postulate of “fra- 
tit ion, "Voltaire ' subjected the old ternity ”, as . they appear on the 
order lo the most devastating cr I tl- r ur .distnnt horizon. In this sense, 
cbm and satire, quite unlike Rous- Sartrc WBS co , lst antly engaged with . 

wh 9 complemented his radl- , he is9Ues oE morality : indeed, he 
tal negativity .with anticipations of a , tlic greatest . moralist of our 
L n " ew d [i dor tP come. As we all c6lltury . if the world of today was 
° nly 8 f? y fr ^° n “ desolate end “horrible" as 
Vohaires immense Ufework Is read s __. pe d BSCr ihed it, the only van- 
- JjjK B “ t if we try to imagine the ® p0 [ nt f rom which ha could 
wfh. flnn h century without Ms con- JJf ‘ f t0 lts trariS cendence had to 
gj 1 “tf m ' «*»« immediately ria- JPP e lmpcrBt i ve of transcendence 
,h “ ch Peered it would ffrSdlMl negativity of a 


Undoubtedly, morality has been ^ ite his own "longing for posit-’ “ JS' Tolu Hm^and 
irtre's dominant preoccupation Irity .. ar Ihc outset D f this under- Fw ®7i! er « i? mo rials " of the 
roughout his life. The foot that he ia ldng. His final discourse on fra- I'jtncK^ Acadeiiiv^as " an incurs. 


stake on so many Talking about influences on 
l3 ‘* Yv millions of Sartre, the nanius of Descartes, 
e hls , Kierkegaard, Marx, Husserl und 

fa deep personal loss Heidegger were toe ones most 
the world. often mentioned. Yet, tlie most 

never guess that this lasting influences over his work, as 
whom Maurioc tried a whole were exercised by Hegel 


years after failing to and, above all, by Kant, (Marx's 
■c to join him and influence was confined to a very 
immortals 11 of the hunted period,, and even then 


French Academy— as " an incurs* riiorourfily subsumed under his own 
bly innocuous character, with a very different cxisicuti.il preoecupd- 
thirst for martyrdom”, with very dons.) Ho turned lo Kunt. because 
different intentions, President Gls- tho philosopher of the "categorical 
card d’Estaing summed up his own imperative" vitally helped hint in 
thoughts on Sartre’s death ‘like articulating die great- moralist nics- 
this: " f feel the disappearance of snge of his own vision. But such a 


gence of our time. And yet, noth 
utterances display the uncanny abi 


starkest antinomies (between " U ” 



be for that." 


T . . moral intransigence that categdn- 

£t? SIBS JSini SSiSSSfSi^S' ^ ^ 

sl«* >?«»- H i,;co n «^ A - _ • . ■ . 


liiy of the powerful and their and ought ", *■ society of fact " and 
anxious followers to miss the point sucjoiy of rigiit ”, means and end. 
by miles: to aim at the bull’s head politics and morality, scoixity and 
and to bit the cow’s udder. ** Inc lira- morality, the failure of action 
bly innocuous . character. " a ' pan Bn ;d ;tha radicalism of intention— 
who could open up doors which an many, many 
arinyful pf politicians protected by Thutkiiig in these terms,. |ie 
■ whdle "armies 'tried ' to ' keep could not leave room for tlie, eij-- 
biirrdd ? Klauriac's. . memory will important consideration of nocess- 
nuver get over the absurdity of, this ary 'tneautttons, just* as, lie could 
judgment. As to the. ch&vacterha- not envisage tiiat the ihasp parties 
don of 'Sartre as one of. the M shin- could play a role in tho develop- 
ing lights of Intelligence "i soph a uimk of the postulated new mqss 
disembodied ' intelligence: is impos- movertient. And sinca_ actintf history 
sible ro have in any intellectual, let is mode by rhe bewildering move- 
alone in one like Sartfo ■ who so ment of dynamic mediations. Ins 
obviously and inseparably com- reflections dn history had to be 
bihed the sharpest cutting edge, of confined wirliin "Hie formal struc- 
intellectual conception with the tur *s -which cquld be copstructed 
i .r existential- intensity v nf ' ,c«Te ah'd -.witntKif* thftseF ’mediations.;,. This is 


V-j y* no^e, mi wuwiiuio- » as =Joh 

S vision tc 


sured the negativity of' Being and fuUira . . 
Nothingness, wrote in his lest b°°k . „ • 


to art intangibly remote 


The dav of his burial Sartre’s Sartre’s. greatest achievement was ‘ ioi|B ‘ i ” n . of ^ arx ' 3 project turned 
ffln wm followed from ihe hospi- that lie succeeded in touching. SJLk of rhl'c£tur! r “"* Kantian 
I to ihe cemetery by a crowd taring end Moot I » Ha 


people, compelling them to define 
their own position . In r clarion lo 


He declared that economics was 
not essential "-, thus opposing hot 


v - P® tor short periods of tints.” while fraternity too, France ", as De Gaulle once « m tht 

Vet he added that onb ought to belong tp die PJ* . laid— from all over the world, and many of 

Mnijnua the "fight against the im- tlie /ufine. . . 1? L _ BS u e was commemorated on radio from hls 

^w.Labwi th .. jggfca, ■ h B*jeeag ^’la.isrsu ...on .i., ad 7 ™.-i 

Lil Sartre's last interview ° . S' forsshadoSd that front pages of newspapers in every of. them, 

Primed a- no less dedolate picture necessarily c 0Unt ry: even in Vietnam witfi \ng, how 

j.^e present:, the trltuiipli of future. Thus € morality .appoa^ a which he Quarrelled recently over lenge at 

right- wing ideas in the government the counter-image of the p beonle and over’ Karapu- self-exam 

nu> »t countries J die reri- iJelf lSnifariy, he chca^n the sharpest possible terms, the .idea 

y Of the cold war;* the invasion sc^ousposa. itself- amuariy, «ustalnin« rits' 'atruggld a few lance as 


UKII WTIII IIWIIIVU - «■ ■ uiu.uil i ,, - - , — . ; 

the issues he was confronting, even . , mu cii Marx as the ugly and 

If in the end rhe conclusions of evil, reality _ _ of the world of 


many pf them . wens very different -capital .in -which It happens to be 
from hls own. This is why even his s& deaden In gly all-essennnl. ' Not 
adversaries, apart from the blindest concerned with actual mediation's, 
of them, could not help appreciat- h f never undertook a serious study 
ing, however grudgingly, the chal- economics in sharp contrast to 


struggle 


W a small Minority, whli toplbit mUst be cbnsta.rtly in eviaen« *. treatment w elaborate • theore*. 

the increasing danger of a mntier how hopeless the actual cir- that i«ually ^ given i 1 1 ectuaw ncknowledging rhe 

third world war; success visible cumstances— just as he maintained JiA dia^Sanre “ “ f/El; chorocrer of his o 

on v.< n » .. m.i rvnthuipnass that. Intellectual even Rrnpiis me gt ein , , t7i„„u« r » „ *' 


fw ns conddmn* subject. Tho - liberties which Sartre 
of. die ” iradi- bu<T; constantly taken ill his recon- 
I « engiuiead in At ructions of history were possihlo 
Micpl vciituics, only in a world in which economics 
ie problematical was not essential ; and he defined 
own involvement economics as " not essentia) M 


roast on cynicism wnKn.Miw.u»™,**- 
iri and ifantly P derail W, „ Perwwd ; ^g 


tion- ‘ as".' ” s ub-inti n " Qfoifx-ftomme) 
and cohstltiitok a principal cause 'uf 
preventing - his Eelf-reulipation as 
full nufii. . 

Sartre uladb nn immense 'cniitrl- 
butioit to ' i bringing nerfrer tho 
"reign of - the huninu ** he', hoped 
for. In which : economics' minnut be 
essential, lienee the lasting sign if i. 
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Why the vital resource is resourcefulness 



Since 194S, und more particuhiriy 
since the middle 19G(ls, questions 
iibout ihe future, supply und paten* 
tinl scarcities of energy and mineral 
resources fnr the industrialized 
economies of the ivorld have moved 
towards tile centre-stage of public 
i m crest and debate. They first 
appeared as nn essentially academic 
prologue. With' the commodities 
boom and the establishment of rhe 
OPEC cartel iu the early 1970s. 
they then became a matter of 
urgent economic and political enn- . 
corn. Today, ns the world economy ' 
hesitates in the uncertain entr’aci 
of another recession, rcsouce issues 
(with the exception of oil supplies) 
are standing. mute in the wings once ' 
again. But the next acts in the . 
theatre of energy and mineral 
. supply could well be dramatic . 
indeed.: 

The recent revival of concern 
about the long-term availability of 
natural resources stems substan- 
tially from the extraordinary pace 
at which the world economy grew 
In the 1950s and 1960s, and the 
ever-increasing demands thar the . 
industrial .nations have made upon 
our planet's resources. 

ft is not surprising, therefore, 
that the most persistent and articu- 
late discussion about resource 
futures and passible scarcities has 
occurred in the United States, a 
country which has acquired the 
most" ravenous appetite for more 
mid yet more energy and. mineral 
raw -materials. Moreover, that 
country's own natural resource 
endowment, the abundance of 
which bad foi- so many generations 
appeared to be virtually limitless, 
has increasingly exhibited signs nr 
-inadequacy, - to the dktem that 
■(nt present' prices and with present 
technology) it can only satisfy a 
declining share of the country’s 
resource demands. Indeed' during 
the past -30 years. the United' States 
has turned hesitatingly but increas- 
ingly overseas foi- supplementary 
supplies. _ Aud .as the intake of the 
cornucopia has faded', so the import 
bill has mounted. 

. By ' t^e ' late . .1960s', • however, 
Ivor ties about ’ Lite longer ■ term 
supply of resources: ware becoming 
more universal— hi least in the non- 
conmpinlst .world. In Western 
Europe especially, sustained indus- 
trial dev.ef0pm.ent. plus a very 
'substantial and .increasing-, denon- 
dence tincti overseas., materials, . 
.prompted more frequent expres- 
sions of disquiet — about' economic 
-growth in general, and thg adequacy 
;nf its raw mat brjat base- In partitu- , 
lor." i '. . . .. 

'' An Increase in. -resource questlon- 
. ‘.in* was f urtl|ci- encouraged by the 
realisation, that:*; significant- shift . 
. was occurring. in global geopolitics, 

economic: and political attitudes f 

• towards ' the ownership and ex- 
: ploitatioji of natural- resources 

altered in the qiost-colonial world. 

' Hflst gpvcrameuts; have . assorted 
'their national Imprests ; 1 and in 
'sonic respects a. New -Interna tional 
.Economic 4 Oqter - has .already . 
..arrived..,, The , 1 major • . Industrial 
:• 'Itatlcihs Outsider the, Soviet Union, 
and .-especially, the.; countries of the ■ 
.EEC., and . Japan, therefore,, have 
been, .left not lop I jr- heavily depen- 
dent -..upon- i imported . -auppjieg.- of ' 
.energy and mineral v.but • also ■ fac- 
ing, a. -set "of, relatively unstable .con- * 
mentions governing the 1 develop-, 
menr and exploitation of: non-re- 
npwable resources iin other parts of 
the world. 

• .The outcome nf academic 
questioning at tiie most generalized 
IfeVelA .of : thqnry bns been dlsap- 
',:poihthvgly - inconfelusiv . The re 1 Is 
: Still tti) cleat: an d’-^obutffe; a ngvvei: ,.to J, 
' ttto qUBs^on-.' bo^ inilaquhtei ftfe the : 

. ; World’s non -re nal^blp-n^soutcesi. Ih 

• The longer aci ni 7 

;/ ‘.;Ne<itIqsslctvi JtlieprISs' of • reAdprcft 



In the second article in our series <■ 
based on the special lectures in honour 
of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
1 50th anniversary this year, Gerald 
Manners explains why the countries 
of Western Europe have an increasing 
role to play in the field of energy 


on the distribution of scarce 
minerals. ft is, nevertheless, 
towards a school of “qualified opti- 
mism " ill or the giHicmJity of UCHiJo- 
mic opinion has been lending to 
move in recent years. 

A minority of observers, have, 
however, come to question the cen- 
tral role accorded to the market . 
in neoclassical theory, aud in parti- 
cular ilic legitimacy of allowing 
scarce und finite resources lo be 
allocated between different genera- 
tions of consumers solely through 
the interaction of contemporary 
forces of supply and demand. 

The intergeuerational equity 
school, therefore, ■ argues tlipi 
filer ii alive anti bettor means of re- 
source allocution through time 
should be sought— -bearing in mind ' 
of course, the fact that the present 
general ion does not appear to have 
been significantly deprived of any 
crucial raw mntcriais us a result. of 
tho workings of the market in the 
past, und the Fact that the exploits- - 
don of sonic finite resources today 
could prcll yield subsequent genera- • 
cions equal' or cvcii more valuable 
assets ip the form of technology 
and, /nr capital Stock that would not 
otherwise, be available to.' them. 
Ultimately, of course, they have 
raised a question of 'ethics. The 
moral imperative not to waste finite 
natural resources hns been re- 
affirmed'. But beyond that simple 
touchstone,. which lias always under- 
lain rite unit Mdes of the conserva- 
tion movement, the inter generational 
equity school has offeree no obvious 
guidelines for private or collective 
action. 

- While the several, theories, of re- 
source " adequacy remain ' inconclu- 
sive, the .qualified optimism of one 
neoclassical tradition nevertheless 
appears .to offer' the best ..initial, . 
tentative;' framework within which 
to' interpret the future. . Particularly 
It this' - (he case ' when- the uncon- 
strained time-dimension of theory is 
replaced by a search for aft under- 
standing of resource prospects ovot 
the next,. say',. SO years. 
r . ■ A ; declared rime scale, bos the , 
advantage hot only of . permitting 
the tentative mepsyromem of alter- ; 
native futures, with an open declara- 
tion of tho assumptions .upon which 
they -tire based, but also ilie- oppor- 
tunity to set alongside, each ' other 
estimates 6f *' the : future levels of 
energy qnd mineral damtuid bnd the 
known reserves of those' nan-rc new- 
able xe sources. It Is reassuring' 
to note rhatthe ihost recent' com- 
pilations of- available data and fore- 
casts on< those matters,- the. OE(JD 
inreri mures' proj set, ' concludes 1 very . 
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musyc. raeory,. On, • too.; outer wmu, 
ASser&kKat; eft-fc Unit doits' and t'cU- 1 

' • lito' -.Prices.' 1 ,'bfi r iilinwaL. 'iftnterInls ,. 


,m AtprtaLs. became avgltablo-. Enough 
.teciipo logical »a dvapdo' and improved/ 

. rdeuntnds tonstderebio .. qualifies t Ion 
> iht- Wo -liftlft. ofc sbr Jobs! j'rifttiologiih I - 
v tfroer faintly,'. , risiijg > rggl '; bnpjjfiy''', 
’i ‘prftw -aid riewi & t-diptfc A t.o r\d egc** • 

. ‘i ■v -', ■■ i’*! .-•i'.' ,'.i. :1 


Interfutures' team Concluded ; that 
known energy resources “ should be 
sufficient to meet in the long term 
and on a regular basis world con- 
Mimpiriqii ; levels which., will . be 10 , 
to 15 rimes, bigh&rthan tliqt of 1975,- 
■aC, costa 1 '(yhiCn over ‘ the ; bbtlod'.bre' ' . 
.doit more than, twice' Or thrqs tidies 
ifttvllign as production ,- costs in 7 
:19/8 ? and that in the matter, of 
minerals -supplies an ,** overall .pity- . 
islqal scarcity - of jndusrvinl raw 
-mntetfinls. through ■: thb . natural do-, 
pterion, of rcsnurces ahd reserves is 
not a- lllfoly .cventMality !- Behind 
■those , assurances, hawevfirj ,liq.? a 
ndjuber .pf^crltiaui assumptions and 
qqa Iff] cation^ ' . f ,»r.-r^ 
f. ; On,, the denjaftd sjUlp,; pf • thq ques- . 
-tioft. Jt .mtist - .be j noted - (Hit; - quite 
Juifdaiuontah’ dlffcrcftcos^ qoW ejri9t 
in' general expectations: about /world • 
economic- : growth, .and about . tho 
.relationship- ^golwcohi--. that . gr«v(h 
•arid 't rutrirq; resource; demands,' as 
■comps cwl , with : j» ly few f seats 

-age--: Gr^wt U -.rates' have fallen ; khd 
rasouvea .' teefflcieuts^ ■ have, r been '■' 
lowered- " : while 1 thp'jf iiths fc ;magnj- :! 
t udos' or-thpse lari jmcecr. 


will- be required over the neift half- 
ccntury are now seen to be substan- 
tially lower than were thought 
likely to he required by the com- 
ment a tors of Lhe early J970s. How- 
ever, the general proposition of 
adequacy does not mean that there 
will not be major changes in the 
patterns of demand for particular 
sources of energy anil particular 
minerals. The next 50 years in 
fact is likely to sec a substantial 
transition, as oil and gas supplies 
become relatively scarcer, and as 
higher cost materials pre substi- 
tuted in the market by more abund- 
ant mid lower cost alternatives. 

Turning to the supply side, it 
should be recalled that in attempt- 
ing to quantify rhe future availa- 
bility of energy and mineral raw 
materials, tho evidence that has to 
be employed is substantially (if not 
totally) a projection of the working 
inventories of the resource indus- 
tries. It -is also noteworthy that the 
estimated .she uf the world's' non- 
rcncwuble resources has beep 
regularly revised upwards over the 
lasr few decades — hence the way in 
which periodic supply concerns 
never seam to be followed by ondur- 
ing resource -scarcity. In 1942 the 
ultimately, recoverable crude oil 
lescrveg were estimated to be GOO 
thousand billion barrels ; yet by 
197 L die figure has been revised 
upwards tu 2,290 thousand billion 
barrels —a 31-fold increase. And 
tho - same story, crin be told, for 
m6sc minerals. 

Given the recent propensity to 
revise - future expectations of 
resource demands downwards,' plus 
the historical tendency |o adjust 
estimates of future resource sup- 
plies upwards, the conclusions' of 
the 7?i cer futures team are doubly 
reassuring. On rite ouhcr.hand, four 
matters, on . die supply side, do give 
cause for concern. . The first is the 
geography of known energy,- and 
mineral reserves, which are hlghly 
localized In particular parts, of the 
world. 

•• ^ThC' concentration of oil. reserves 
In iihe Middle East, for example, are 
paralleled -by a high proportion of 
the world's reserves of. platignnm, 
chromium, -manganese pud vanadium 
in South Africa aqd . clto USSR. -This 
geography of supply is up likely 
to be marched' by die geography of 
demand.' The evidence in- consequ- 
ence suggests thqt.,the question , of 
afccfess. to rqw materials could be of 
greater Importance than overall 
physical adequacy; and within th? 
economies of OECD, the problems 
oF access : are. particularly petite for 
the countries.' bf the EfiC and for 
Japan, ^his is a. matter which should 
powerfully ■ infqrkn.. their foreign 
pqiicies. ,- . ... 

A second area .of concern follows 
from the- grmvliig impact of re- 
source exploitation and processing 

upon the. environment- With the 


thirds with. regard., to.. pollution ace 
requiring the . resource . production 
and processing, industries , increas- 
ingly to. handle tiisir .wastes more 
sensitively.- . In, . Norbb America' 
especially' ■, Icpislatiop.i arid adihlni- 
5 native decisions; have begun sfiri- 
,»iisAy ip ■ coustrai n ■ , the - • bolm viour 
oqd -ipcreosb.tbo costs of. energy and 
niiiiora.l ' ;producriop., Tho. rost 
of ; the world,- tqo, Js .iiicroasiiigly 
aware;, of tho, sprtic ' : conflict 
jliQt.Wfecn " T ecpqoiqic^ T qntl ecology,, 
pad It seems likoty .that , many 
, other I' Cquntrles , hi : both the 
developed g ht) developing - • wbrjd 
■win . adopt :'.slmilpr • measures ► . Tho . 
:Spce<i And . the - sensitivity of tlils 
governmental . reaction ?o growing 
.envlrojimeutBl, .Vconcarris WlJl nn- 
.dOfthtetUy hi^vc a Considerable bcar- 


supply side concerns the availability 
of the increasingly large sums of 
CBpital that are today required for 
winning and processing raw mate- 
rials. in recent years the mining 
industry In particular has drawn 
attention to the collapse of jnany 
traditional conventions with regard 
to the ownership and exploitation 
of minerals. It has also stressed 
the consequent crisis of confidence 
which exists in some quarters con- 
cerning the wjsdoni of investing 
largo sums of money in projects 
with long lead 'times, tyhen the 
'normal commercial rewards have to 
be discounted bv substantial poli- 
' tical uncertainties. These uncer- 
taintles are at their greatest in the 
developing world. 

Yet on any balanced reading of 
tne future uoti-rcnewable .yesgurco 
situation,, a substantial contribution 
will need to be made by the less 
developed countries ro world energy 
and mineral supplies in the. next 50 
years. These countries will be un- 
able to raise rhe necessary capital 
themselves. ■ For supply adequacy 
to be assured, therefore, mechan- 
isms will have to be developed to 
encourage with confidence the in- 
ternational transfers of largo sums 
of capital for resource devein pm ont, 
and it is not yet clear how this will 
be achieved.. There is ano tiier role 
here for the governments of the 
major consuming countries. - 

A final qualification to the notion 
ai resource adequacy concerns the 
supply and the costs of energy. The 
most impressive feature of evidence 
on resource supply at tile' moment 
-is the relative scarcity (and the like- 
lihood of risihg real prices): of 
fossil fuels ■ in general, led by 'oil 
in - particular. Tho situation does 
hot merit the exaggerated concerns 
that underlie 1 many political- and 
■madia commentaries. However, it 
can not be escaped that considerable 
obstacles exist to . the substitution 
of alternative sources of energy for 
.oil. I' 1 ..'.:-'-- 

1 ' The- transition to. a revised -world 
energy economy with less depend- 
ence upon oil is -likely to be- psycho- 
logically' difficult, and in practice 
very slow with’ many adjustments 
involving very long lead limes. . In 
this area,' there can be little doubt 
that the- policies. And the actions of 
governments will be highly influen- 
tial ■ in- encouraging both the -pace 
and the direction of change. All 
the • matters. i '.of . concern about 
resource adequacy., over the next 
half , century— access to supplies, 
'environmental impact, capital trans- 
fers, and the energy, trnnslrib'n~are 
not only capable of . government 
influence,', .buj, positively require 
direct governmental 'attention.' It is 
fair to argue that the degree to 1 
which' these . difficulties iii . the 
event are overcome will be a' func- 
tion of the relevance and sensitivity 
of public policies in many parts of 
tiie world. ...' " v 
^Jf ils sMo-'ye'i^ clgAr that diffar- 
- cnees, exist in :the possible Arid 
likely prospects tliar lie before the 
nfiajpr ' political 1 groupings in ' the 
world. ; The situation in Western 
Europe lj in. many respects unique, 
As elsewhere, its resource rcqmre- 
mepts over • the next SO 'years will 
; be a function of. its rate ojf econo- 
miq .growthj'-’ and changes •' In-, the 
resource coefficients ’for energy 
and minerals, -: 

??1 1 1 5L S ,“ ' le )l™ » ri I o the 
Shifting geogrdphy of. mineral pro- 
cessing. The success of japdn and 
fKOrOq In developing 'their 1 iron And 
steel ' inmtstr lea; the 1 major expan- 
sion or pqtrocheibical capacity now 
:UhdeV cOMirUptldn Jn. the" Middle 
East,- and. the recent shift of major 

aUininpum investments to W cost 


?Lr mh ° i 

Ne vert hi ess, attention „ ced . 
be given to the supply of 
f0i ; '-egiona! economy. K' 
evitable that some 0 £ the l£Z 
energy and mineral s 0U r Ctl . 
Western Europe will bo dep| 6lt 
over the next 50 years. The* 
logical prospects of the region, „ 
the other hand, preclude n 
expansion of energy production * 
of its mineral industry. There it 
however, some room for monoeuw. 

In the realm of energy supalib 
there is a major unresolni 
dilemma concerning the degree h > 
which Western Europe should mi | 
to support its deep-mined, rehifah \ 
high cost, domestic coal Industry k ! 
tho face of competition frqm open- ■ 
cast, low cost, imported alteraaiiia. 
The opportunity also exists for b 
creasing the pace of development d 
the region’s oil and gas supply j| 

' appropriate licensing, deplet&o, 
pricing and taxation policies i 
' adopted by the government! prist]. \ 
pally concerned. | 

I.i the longer-term however At t 
countries of Western Europe m 
accept a relatively meagre ream 
base in relation to their needs, ai 
develop appropriate relation^ 
with the rest 6f the frorld with tils 
iu mind. The central qimtiu 
facing the region with regard w 
future energy and mineral suppliti 
concerns longer-term access $ 
reserves in third coumries-n 
places, times and prices that n 
attractive . to die- host governmtau 
and consuming .interests alike. Tb : 
predominant character ink d ; 
Western European supply arrengi- 
ments in the past, has been rhe m 
staptlal reliance placed upon tht 
market mechanism— most ol ill i» 
Britain, but only to a slightly le»x 
degroe. in West Germany aw 
France. ... 

However, the balance of pubw 
and private roles In ihe supply ol 
Western * Europe's resource* lui | 
begun 10 change. Governmeoti [ 
everywhere arc^. increasingly j 
involved in maiiHging their ep«t» 
econortiies. The establishment ol J 
the OPEC cartel has created, a mu(0 ) 
more central role for governmews ; 
In the mattor of oil proeuremm. j 
And • international bilateral UP i 
■ments affecting mineral supplie**™ 
increasingly common. ■ ■ 

The groiyinR participation ol PJ' 
ornments in arrangements for *7 

supply of both energy and \ 

can not be escaped, altilOUgh. 
degree and style of ih* ,r - r *? 
clearly varies from country . 
try. Moreover nt -the suprft-oan®^ 
level of die EEC, pohlical concej 
about resource supplies hsye 
come increasingly .erwenh .^ 
though attempts by ' the Cemmiio 
in Brussels to forge .comnwe . IJ 
des towards energy and . h 
supply have so fHr been suMunuw 
abortive. Tho divergence o f 
experiences and interests 
time aaie all too Apparent. The 
moat intcrost has rco readily 
ovOi'lookod. ■ ■ ... L>i<« 
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Given Western Europe «, 
dependence upon resou««J®?S 
and tbe uiicoi tain gcopolincs w 

world in the noxt 50 years. 1 ' ^ 


K rld in tiie next 50 years. ■* 

•y, least there 1? a c ? ,le r S E d 
teresi In minimizing ; ihe r f” ^, 
IntetTupted access lo aw# 
sources litre ugh a debberaie o ^ 
slficHtion of the aeograpby®'^ 
source imports, VVhore^ 'fiffii** 
tion Is impossible for P eD l 0 ®|^,*-ia 
sons, , there is scope and^^ 
oreatiiig stockpiles I". "J Sriy. 
Commu n i tv ip to rest. A 
any stabilization of the t® - teSX . 
surrounding - intornnw®*". rcS ogr- 
ment In energy, and ,n,l ' e Vf.J from 
COS. is more likely to 
collective rather, than P . 
'efforts.'., '• !i .u-cffjrft 

It cannot be. escaped, W. ^ 
that governments ,ndl u?,Sh«» e ' 
collectively in Western 
a major, aud .IqcveqsInB -J® .nutieri 1 
in -energy: and retort* 

Given this proposition, '} n L rm ati*» 
able to expect 'that the 'g® birf 
upon .wjpttits poheJea. at 0 iM 
is .accurate, , that- the i\* 

Inform the making m^ e 


■ For .. tuts , reason t /“r ., l4 pao^ 
. “ communications 
cations of- tho BBC C*gg-M 
to ... be welcomed, HP-dbtiJ 
silehco, the :l£dt DeP^j 

slon an^ the- grfefi 

mental responsibility is juft 


rig? pf ngu-i;ehq\k4blQ; i^p|irae*rijh*t ; 
-w iii.- .»•• t li-, i ;i 
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-THE TIME S HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.5.80 

Peter Toyne examines the problem of students who quit 



brain drain 


'Ai the academic year proceeds, 
Lines counsellors and amninlstra- 
inrs alike ore remidded of the 
various difficulties and prftblems 
caused by the perennial “ drop- 
uut " phenontenon — students who 
fail their examinations or decide 
for other' reasons not to ‘ continue 
with their studies. Quite apart 
from the obvious problems and 
heartaches which this causes for 
the students concerned, the poten- 
tial drain bn scarce resources, edu- 
(jatioiial capital and financial in ' 
vedment which this phenomenon 
involves cannot be inconsiderable. 

Ac a* time when tiie sytein oF 
higher education is being closely 
examined, the probleift of these 
lidncohipret'ers' is oite which' merits 
further aitentiou.' 

; .Some insight into the reasons 
why students may not complete 
tlieir 'courses is afforded by a small 
sample survey conducted as part of 
dto Educational Credit Transfer 
Feasibility Study. Four universities 
(Avion, Exetor, Loughborough, 
Newcastle) and four polytechnics 
( Bristol, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Sheffield) cooperated in this part 
of the sfudy, and the 2,215 students 
Who betweeh September, : 1977, aud 
March, 1979, left tiieir courses at 
thoso eight institutions, without 
completing them were invited to 
complete a short questionnaire on ’ 
tlio subject. In all; 1,037 usable 
replies (476 ex-university students ; 
561 ex-polytechnic students) -were 
received, making a response rate of 
47 pet cent. 


Of tho students In this sample, 
30 per cent left because they foiled 
their 'examinations, but the oyer- 


wheintihg majority loft for' a vari- 
ety of other reasons, lhe most fre- 
quent of which were essentially 
academic - in nature ' (Table 1). 
Thus, 42 per cent of tho 723 stu- 
dent* who left without failing an 
examination- claimed that their 
main reason for leaving was that 
the course -on which they, lied 
' embarked' had not turned odt to be 
at they bad .expected. 1 l Iii: partic- 
ular. the claims were that the. em- 
Anatls- of‘'-thc :' coiitse' 1 and 'its 
detailed syllablis bkd been very dif- 
ferent -from ivhat they had thought 
« ww going to be, and that as a 
result- they had either simply lost, 
interest or were doubtful . as to 
whether -..they would be able . 'to 
c °P.e with the course, . - 
The second . most . quoted, reason 
(given- by 16 per cent of the . stu- 
dents) was that the university -,or 
polytechnic at which ■ they had -stu- 
died -turned oub' to "be. generally 
attractive . than perhaps- they 
nad - intagiued it was going- to .be 

end they had consequently. found it 

'hard-. to settle there.. A variety of 
factors were quoted as contributing 
la ihis. of which the most common 
related to -the size- ofnthe lostitu- 


bwii , its , perceived general . 
ambience .and . social life, and .the 
^hlcal.area in which it was 

'As might be expacted. this factor 
was .more frequently quoted - as! a 
leason , fb r. - leaving by ■ thosd stu- 
dents for wboih the iustifjution was. 
nni . iU.i. ’ ti_AL a.im 


IP per cent left for various finan- 
cial reasons. Ini the case of 
former polytechnic students, how- 
ever., the boyfrlepd/girlfriend rea- ■ 
son appeark tu be fur less impor- 
tant (only 5 per cent quoted t'.is 
i eiison) whereas. . financial difficul- 
tie> (perhaps nnt unexpectedly?) 
ad*-’ rather mnrtf '‘sighlficaut’ and 
fiirm the fourth most frequently 
quoted reason for not completing 
tl,c enurse. 

:It is samcwlint disturbing to see 
‘that among the various reasons 
given fur leaving, those relating to 
the nature of courses and the insti- 
tutions in which they were taken 
were so paramount. Is. it the case, 
as this evidence implies, that pros- 
pective students ure ill informed 
about -what thev arc going to study 
and where ? Is it that they find 
relevant and detailed information 
difficult to obtain or is it simply u 
case oE tlieir tint taking the troulilc 
to find out whnt they need to know 
about the course before - starting on 
ir ? Whichever it is, there ore some 
obvious implications both for tboso 
who advise potential students on 
their higher education choices and 
those who fur nish . information 
3boiit the available courses. Are wc 
making the right kind of informa- 
tion available and are we really 
encouraging potential students to 
- do as much us they can to find out 
as much as possible about the 
courses and places of study which 
they select'? The “ alternative pros- 
pectus " might not be the ogre 
which some feel it to be if it could 
provide potential students , wltjb 
appropriately .‘objective , and 
detailed information. It might: in- 
directly contribute to a reduction 
in the drop-out rate which, as this 
survey suggests, appears to relate 
□s much (if not more) to Informa- 
tion provision as to anything else. 

However, hefore students do 
actually leave their courses prema- 
turely- there is always the ’possibi- 
lity that they may ' consider trans- 
ferring to another course or 
another institution or to ' another 
course in another . -institution. - Half 
of- -tho 1,037 former students 'id* the 
present survey,- for instance, did 
just that and actually considered 
the possibility of seeking a transfer 
(see -Table 2). In tiirn, almost a 
half of 'those -who - considered the 
possibility went as far as untieing a 
formal application for a transfer, 
so that roughly a quarter (26 per 
cent) of the students who' did not 

3 lets their original course 
it a transfer. It \i worth not- 
ing -that 74- per oent- of the unWtir- 
sity students and 68 per cent- Of die 
polytechnic students who did apply 
[ for. a transfer -in this way were 
F successful.: This means that- 19 per 
r cent of all the university students 
i and 17- per cent of all the poiytech- 
. nic students who failed to complete 


nic students who failed to complete 
their origins! courses transferred 
to another . course and/or another 
institution. '' 


raises is .'whether this 1 , pro dbrtib'n 
could be. increased, thereby leadiiig 
to g . reduction in the numbers of 


apply. The present survey shows 
that of. those who never considered 
the possibility nf a transfer, GO per 
cent were simply not interested in 
it at all, 21 per cent did not realise 
that such a course of action might 
liuve been open to them and 19 per 
cent thought the obstacles to 
transfer would be Loo 'gredt 5 c'veii 
though they knew thuL ir might 
have been a possibility. Of those 
who did think about a transfer hut 
did not finally apply for one, the 
majority (75 per cent) said that 
they thought the obstacles would 
be ton groat once thoy started the 
search, su they decided not- to 
bother. Interestingly, this view was 
much more prevalent nmnng- the 
university students (82 -per cent of 
whom perceived great difficulty 
ahead) than among the pnlytclinic 
students (69 per cunt of whom oon- 
sidered the obstacles likely to he 
sizeable). The remaining 18 per 
cent of the university students and 
the remaining 31 per cent of the 
polytechnic students dainiod tiiat 
they had not finally proceeded 
because they bad found it difficult 
to obtain -suitable information on 
what the possibilities for transfer 
might be and on how to set about 
the task. . „ , 

The evidence shows that three 
quarters of the noncoinpleting 
students did not apply fur a 
transfer before leaving and that 
two- thirds of them did not do so 
either because they did -not realize 
tluu such a course of action might 
be open tu them or because they 
thought ■ it would ■ be -difficult.- to 
a r range a transfer or because they 
found- it difficult to get hold pf 
appropriate information nbuut it. 
The Implication is again clear 
euuugh — better information and 
help needs to be made more read- 
ily available to potential noncom* 
pieters if more of them are to be 
encouraged to -think of possible 
" transfer within the system rather 
tliar to be allowed simply to leave 
Lhe system altogether, with ail that 
is incurred in terms of lost places 
Hnd' wasted educational potential, 
lu'^turn- this raises tiie centrally 
important question of the extent to 
which' transfers of this kind ore 
actually available and, perhaps even 
more ' important, whether . they 
ought to be encouraged in order 
(hopefully) to keep able students 
within the system who might other- 
wise withdraw from it. The high 
success rate of those who -did apply 
lor a transfer suggests that at least 
the possibility exists and that oppo* 
s sltion to it' In practice may, not be 
■ so great as many believe it to be. 
j Further research of a more com- 

- preliensive nature into this ' m P°y 
s tarn problem is patently needed, 

- bLt the results of this small sample 
a surrey certainly appear to high, 
i light the central rolfr which the 
r provision of better information and 

advice relating to courses, institu- 
s lions and transfer opportunities In 



English IrtsfbucUn- with’ 1 Cypi-lot sliirfcrit'Alf'tlie Higher Technical 
.. Institute. established In 1968. .,, . ..... v * i 


Cyprus : a umv 
in place of stri 


— f.«H »MUUI luv iiuuMMa«Hi.t»«. those who leave the system without 
"M - ft etr original first dliqlbb. completing successfully.- 
Thus, it was given by 21 per cent , .There .are two groups oFprttia- 


™ 1 studen ts foi- '.whom, tb'fc .hittjtu- 

[?o«,was fteir- second choice, and 

by 28 per cent of- those for whom 
* was their tirii'd choice. Interest- 
JbfflJr. enough, . thjs reason fpr leav- 
n k was ,Aery much more commonly 

S 1 ? 1 ,hy . fte. abcond and third 
wee 'Polytechnic studonts 1 (32 per 1 

cent, quoted jt as . the , main reoson) 


tial students to “be cqnslderbd : 
those who never considered ‘trans- 
ferring and those who enusiderfed 
it but did iiiil finally go ahead and 
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hlAhef ' odiication could play. f u 
red licinS, both -directly and -in- 

th Cecily, the- scale of the .nop com- 
pletion 'proble m. • ' : 

The author ,.if ? e, » ,or 
UmWsitv of iBsfHtr wd.&bectbr 

of. the Etlucfllioim! Credit Tranifer 
Feasibility Study. 


John Eggleston 
argues that a recent 
plan for tertiary 
education would 
help upite the 
divided 

| Mediterranean isle 

If there are to he any economic 
miracles in the 1980s then Cyprus 
is likely to be the place where one 
of them occurs. And if this 
happens, then' the development -or 
tertiary education is likely lo ’play 
4 - Central role. The cdntrhst-.' be- 
tween Cyprus’s rqceat -past and 
tlkelj" future' -is diaihatic.* Despite 
yearS tof strife' before independence 
and partition shortly after it In 
which some of the most 'econom- 
ically important' areas of the ■ Island - 
were lost' and" the capital' ’Nicosia 
divided with its diri»rc ' rendered 
unusable the economy shows. eVery 
sign of booming. The touriAt in- 
dustry is burgeoning, new Factories • 
are being* bmlf everywhere . and. a- 
large visible presence of . most nr 
the key international companies . Is 
unmistakable. c 

To accompany this . economic 
growth there has already, been -a 
strong development of tertiary edu- 
cation. There, are^ six institulion.s 
dominated by the Higher Technical 
Institute ■ with some 500 students 
following , a range of courses in 
mechanical, electrical, civil and 
marine engineer lug. -In addition 
the'ra ara specialist institutions for 
teacher ■ training .. (The Pedagogical 
Academy) ; The Forestry College j. a 
school of. nursing and a school -of 
psychiatric nurstng. The ..Cyprus 
Productivity pent re ■ and a rapidly 
growidg Jiotbl and cnterlng jnstitute.. 

SC” . .it *. >1. « Ad’ 1 kn I*. flali nia ttfte 


Some' 12,600 students sack tertiary 
education abrpad, mostly iu univer- 
sities. It is a figure that far ou|- 
m-jnbers the 950 Cypriot . students 
who. currently follow tertiary edu- 
cation on the island. In the world 
league table of the proportions -of 
students attending tertiary educa- 
tion Cyprus ranks fourth, fur 
ahead of most countries with well- 
developed university systems, The 
demand. for •university education is 
growing, Cyprus still hos a- good 
it cord of graduate employment 
which shows signs of -continuing «s 
economic development accelerates. 
Ot the 12,000 students, 60 per cent 
study in Greece (the numbers are 
so greut that Greece has now im- 
posed a quota oil . Cypriot stu- 
dents). Approximately - 20 per . cent 
study in the United Kingdom and 
7.5 - per- cent . in the Eastern block 
countries, The cost fs i vast. -In 1976- 
77* this amounted to- 1*2 poi-" tene.of 
the . country’s > gross, national* ■ pro- 
due L . (most of Tt contributed - from 
private, rather- than .state (und a). 
AV the cost' of* tertiary education 
rises' sharply in Britain and other 
'countries,' the burden becomes Ift- 
cre’asLngly- prohibitive. 1 . ’ v ‘ 
These economic difficulties con- 
smuted a major factor in the dech 
. sloti ;by,;the Council of 'Ministers Tn 
December,- 1976, fo- establish a : 


Si-wotert}, 'as'. the. .main reason) 
P*V « . was,, by : ' the second and 1 
Uiird choice: university 1 . • students (24 
PAt cent qhoteiit). • ‘ 

^^h^s ;wajs. the ti)ird:. jhi)«; fra- 
9 u 4hllT: given; refisqp .for withdraw- 
J*. worn coqrsos and' the preroor- 
jVrv'.hl Iqrmer- iStudenW InvoTvad 
cent) '.was , approatimately 
4-2 ^ ne . " il1 t t|ie^univerSitlqs .as . lo 

these -ftree. 3raajor rpif- 

ftMlha ftqre-'Are .somp bi* 
■ )d ufer ^ cos. -ib e tween the 


TABLE t ; Reasons stiidcnts yivo for leavliig ((jercfiiitagc ofstudehts 

Who had not failed examinations) . ’, ..- : . i • ;■ » ■ . . . - ‘ 

" , ' K of students stating reasons shown 

: *•- •• poly- ■ ■ 


UNIVERSITIES TBCHing . ^TffrAL\ 

X\m «33S1 , . (Uto%-338r ■ 

ed ; « - ' U' . "I 


cause their boy or girl 
BSfWft : 8t> Aftwhere • else • 'and 

i ; 1 to > remaiti 

fram them, while nearly 


. .. i . jr ."j . uiv . 

Family ties ' ' ' , . ' q g ' ‘ ' ' 10-7 " . . 

Financial, pipblems. - ... .9*“ . . • . ■. , ■ •. J jj — * 7.8 

Boy/girlfriond. problems . vv-' • ' l5.fi 1 ' 14.9 "O 

Illness.. -.' 'i'. '■ a J -’’ ■•'*152 l6.9,'’ ; 

Institution difficulties • - \> - kV ; V ' : -i lv . " • 7 J 0 : ' ■ 

v : . • a ; ; . : ‘ ;,/■ . ■ J- ; ; f ; . 

TAB’LE il : Students (vhe coi^Idore^i or a^Ut^for a transfer before 

leaving. f .■; .•• •• ' of ' stpdcnts ■ ’ f ’ :V:; 

: : ; ..-V v c"op% * (loo% ,< 100 ^ 

• Studepty fvho^ considered t\ - ^ ^ : * ;• :■ i . - Soil ; 1 ■ 

wIia tibnlied for ^ * 260 
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frdih abroad. predoiumBUtly from 
Libya nnd central African coun- 
tries' where there are dose - links. 

■ Substantial' development Is taking 
place. The Hotel and Cotaring 

institute ’ established" in 39G9 -is 
particirtarty' well equipped with Its 
owft'i training hotel And restaurant 
and conforeftco fucilitios of ' inter-., 
natidtial standard. Tho Cyprus Pro* 
d activity Centre Is- fast expanding 
Into ft centra far .managerial train- 
ing also attracting students ' from 
overseas- There is- also- a j growing 
research presence. .|»t :tl)e Afiricul- 
rural 'Ease arch' Institute' -and - tuq 


pie ted id- 1977.°-Tiie"Siatdd ;, objee- 
uves of the proposed university 
make- familiar - reading; they; in- 
clude: ! ‘*'to provide^ Cyprus with a, 
locus uf Bcaoenaic life which’ would 
provide opportunities' for meaning- 
lul discussions-' on ‘isorial, profes- 
sional, cultural, sciehtiflc and other 
mutters . and to provide tho 
Cyprus society with the benefits 
that cap 1 be derived' from the pre- 
seilce' of fa 'student! body 1 and 'the 
interaction ' they can- have wirit the 
other groups on lifestyles, ideas 
aiftd- attitudes 1. : 1 

‘ But perhAps'tiiemost important 
reosbns. are neither' these nor even 
the . economic issues,, hue jbstcad 
the ; political arguments. Cyprus is 
alone among Mediterranean coun- 
tries in not having a university. 
Even in the Island of Crete Hie 
Greek .g overtime ut is novrestablisli- 
ing a- second university. The ‘'desire 
for 'political dud cultural, prestifio 
makes, d 1 compelling .cade ; that is 
strengthened rnt her than dfininl?hed 
by ' lhe - need : to reatfirpi a - new 
: national Identity, iu the sector of the 
island ,-tbiSt '.yoninjns independent 
after < -portirion. ; not . , surprtetnflly 
this ten cose rqsJAtAd by the Turkish 
Cypriots^. I notwithstanding ..the 
Cpiuidl of hQnlsters* assurance that. 
‘;^ped(al.;,.iirrr 


Students who applied for 
transfer 


26.2 , . 


Cypriot snidisS.-Boih of ;tho?S InBtl- 
tut ions* ate . supported .jointly - l*y 
cover qincutai , ahd '•> liitee nati Dim! ; 
funds. Outride, tha . state iuaututtops. 
thflrp I » id ‘ tli ririilg, private _ sector 
providing 1 foteigli IqliRjtoge instruc- 
tion ;artd business kdmii)tatiuti6|i. ■ 

■ -Bia: ;vthq. . major problem > .qf 
Cypriot ' terttiary? education *' -lies 
beyond thb cApocity bf thafte exist- 
ing -institutions. -'4c 'is the deeply 
lek luck of u Cypriot iiniverpUy. 


H iUae thbsu plans- t^e Cyprus 
out Will likve, lo -entisf tua^- 
erqfttiqiftj support gs hew 
universities bccbtne expensive in' the 
1380s. Currently A' number of mtdf- 
hitlorihl •' ‘ '‘drfeonuatiorts, -nUtaWy 
urfESGO, dirfr|bfeiktg consulted ‘‘hiwl 
Alubh lipIik cWcriy pbpcrtd '6 if iheh- 
r^spbifteV -particularly id tlfe' polit- 
ical ■ 1 bdri Uiori " ■: of . Uie' island.. 
um i f-i 

Thit' jaUthotf iir pT'O/flWof 'Of educa- 
tion at the University of Kecle. 
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Maurice Kogan and Tony Beclier on how institutions 
adapt courses to conform with shifting values and 
modifications in the external environment 
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We shall review six different pat- 
terns of change affecting the basic 
unit without wanting to suggest 
that our catalogue is complete. 
They could be said, respectively, 
to exemplify changes in overall 
rationale; in curriculur emphasis; 
in course structure ; in disciplin- 
ary perspective ; in teaching prac- 
tice ; and in assessment, techniques. 
Each characteristically steins from 
a somewhat different source and 
reflects a different constellation 
of elements in the model. 

The first type of change usually 
arises from a major shift in values 
in tlte external environment of 
higher education — a shift which 
may not only cnll into Question 
■ lie established assumptions which 
lie behind a given basic unit's work, 
but also jeopardize its existence by 
reducing its attractiveness to stu- 
dents. There can; for example,- be 
no denying the steady modification 
in intellectual climate over the past 
century which has demoted divinity 
schools and departments of 'theol- 
ogy from a major to a marginal 
role in university . affairs. 

I it consequence, many such units 
have chosen to reappraise their own 
internal norms, nnd to extend their 
. function from the training of 
future members of the Anglican 
cletgy to the provision of broadly- 
based comparative courses on world 
religions, with few If any vocational 
implications. This form of innova- 
tion is the more powerful tor im- 
pinging simultaneously ' on the 
normative and the operational 
modes of the basic units affected 
by It : the more Inexorable for giv- 
ing rise not merely u) charges in 
curricular provision but also id n 
search for it new Ideology oud 
raison d'etre, 

I The second type of change, 
though less . far-reaching, . Is occa- 
sioned lit a similar way by modifies-, 
lion* in the external, environment. 
But in thin case, the new clement 
lies In the social or professional 
expectations invested, jit graduates, 

' rather than in n -broader or more 
; p^rvisivq Value .shift. Such a change 
more, commonly affects , Vocational 
that! non- vocational degree prn- 
gjitfrnnes, and - is, Sometimes strongly 
.■ .reinforced, by, the outside body 
responsible for Maintaining profes- 
sional standards. . . • „ : . 

A clear' example ' is” afforded liy 
7- , tlte ; inclusion in '.engineer ins , cul> 
r|caJa,.bf ,; a , component . which ,1s ; 
. . meant to . relate functional coinpet- 
ence to tul under standing of ' the 
social', djnd n ecdnotnlc, ‘tfyiitx&t M 1 
which ted) no logical: developments , 
. rofce'placp. : The ohllgatlph to intro- 
duce M eogliteerfng. lR'/.bofcfoty” 
courses - has- (tech strongly pressed 
by the -professional, engiqceiing 
institutions, but it reflects a. wider 
demand on the part of. employers 
that graduate engineers should have 


Leaving aside examples of this 
strategy at the level of the institu- 
tion as a whole (interdisciplinary 
courses In a number of the new col- 
leges of higher education; modular 
degree prngi-ummes at many poly- 
technics, “ sandwich " courses inter- 
weaving academic study with work 
experience at several technological 
universities), instances ur the level 
of tl.ie basic unit would include 
fan gunge programmes which aban- 
don classical literature for tin em- 
phasis on practical competence nnd 
un awareness of contemporary soc- 
ial and economic developments ; 
the introduction of "degrees by in- 
dependent study" in a handful of 
polytechlncs and new universities, 
and the adaption of a “ systematic " 
integrated approach to medical 
training, alongside an early intro- 
duction of clinical work, in some of 
die recently established medical 
schools. 

The range of innovative enter- 
prises of this kind at the basic unit ' 
level is constrained by institutional 
regulation ns well as by the risk 
of disapproval by .the wider peer 
group. Nevertheless, the need far 
survival in a competitive market can 
generate major innovations in the 
structure of the curriculum. 

It may be useful to consider next 
a contrasting type of change which 
— though often no less far-reaching 
— is generated entirely within the 
academic world and seldom has any 
external causal link (though there 
may in some coses be important 
indirect connexions). WliBt we have 
in view is not the straightforward 
accretion of new ideas and materials 
which constitutes the everyday task 
of research,' technology- and scholar- 
ship, and which duly finds Its way . 
into the currency of the. udder- , 
graduate curriculum. 

It- Is, rather, tliqt -more remark-" 
able process referred to by -T. 5. 
Kuhn and, bis followers as a change 
of paradigm: n substitution, in our 
terms, of n substantially new die- • 
meat for a significant pare pf- the 
existing norms of a whole academic.; 
peer group. Changes id this cate- ■ 
gory arc. hi fact closely' com ftarpble 
with (he Internally generated., re-: 
alignment, 'at tho institution ol- level. ’ 
of basic units such as biological 
sciences and- computing. 

Changes which involve • the re- 
■ appraisal of. nil. academic .subject 
, area as -a whole are rare : those in- 
volving .a particular, sub-specialism . 
within a .'broad.' field • are . relatively 
more commonplace. One .recent ex-' 
atopic bf ,q major, shift In- paradigm, ‘ 
• or spt.or disciplinary dorms, tan be* 







mlma.ii' geaferaphy pit ''the oilier -has' 
been ’ largely ■'superseded '■ by'; the- 
imperial claims -or a hew discipline 
based oh. quHiiritnllv'e techniques of J 

spatial (dialysis.. ; 


. •jtofms-.of jitas -.-MMtoiijii.' 
. ... lead,, to i ft , t ompa rabl a .rosh«p{rt & f of 
; . ; tW; ttdrpi$ . of tW.basio ,, unit pud ' 
7 -..•'ihoitcd,? (07 shifts . ... In .curricular 
■ ,;.dWpbwl5 bperot|pnaV.|ov$l. . .. 


B itift&a -I* coUrsfe. SttuCtihe^ur 
/vcategory^caa. ' be; y ’brofighfr 
t. ; iiil -a, hu Mbor . of ‘ ways for • a 
•:V«tiei« 1 <)C reushp8. Thd subset tffele- 
■: ; yBnt lO‘’ bur preftonr'dlsc it salon is 
• :g<5 derated by miirfcef pregsurei, art 

rpefu^tieot, Thc& ch^rjciof Mdcblly 

' : affect,; bewiy:distabllahM;-ieauHlrtB 


t^npi\Ut -pe ; thQ 4y«t$m ai ia tibdle,-, 
The process" characteristically- starts ■ 
in ' the oper.nttahol » pidde. with 'hew 
, patterns: of f'oseafch.vVVhose/'f ladings' 

: -in rtadip ! qffecti '‘.ifteeir-aroqp 

norms In, the:, wider scholartY T coiu-- 
■ : htunity.- y . t : > ■ - j ; ; ■; • 

. •' ylSite' htii; glvert rise to ‘sigfliftcftnf; 
changci ftt the nature -and Content'*: 

rtf ’ mil r nnoei A 1 inlrh n'l« m 


.. law sfetpijiwfdliri ihe .8$stejfei. • .;i;. 

. ' nitiu^ Tljlxe ’ bk'is 

unit Involved. ia ^uCf) fftrtnp nf tjrtj- 
• : ^fslqn, as- I p ;corapdt4 ef ^tively 
rival. Offerings. : wnimi are! of , IqKb 

, of pros- 

tioiouqrnsdtutlpps. The.sglutloa in- 
voIves: ifeeJdn'g h some .spoclalyinfeahs 

■ umiti. 

tlonnl degree pro gram me; • • • - '7 ■’ 


basic unit are also predominantly 
internal, though less far-reaching 
in their impact on the curriculum. 
One is typically inspired by aca- 
demic stuff, while the uther will 
more usually be generated by stu- 
dents. The sraff-lnitiated changes 
are those which give rise to new 
forms of teaching practice : here 
we have specifically in view the 
pedagogic Innovations which affect 
the operations of the basic unit, in 
whole or in port, rather than those 
wliich are restricted to the Individ- 
ual level. 

Examples would include the 
adoption of project work as a sign!- * 
ficant component of the undergrad- 
uate curriculum ; the exploitation 
of small-group techniques in place 
of lectures’; the development of 
Independent learning schemes ; or 
the Introduction of substantial- ele- 
ments of "concentrated study” in 
which' one particular topic is pur- 
sued exclusively-— that is, With no 
other competing courses — for a 
sizeable black of time. ‘ 

The main, characteristic of stu- 
dent-initiated changes, understanda- 
bly enough, reflects the bos ic cur- 
roncy of undergraduate - life. The 
individual norms of students are 
strongly conditioned by the system 
by which they • are assessed for 
degree classification'. So for them, 
a major source of improvement in 
job. satl8fnctioq must lie in a reac- 
tion; in the anxiety caused by- exa- 
minntidns - and other forms of 
assessment. The nuprber of changes 
in assessment proendurh over -, 
recent years Suggests that the aca- . 
domic ‘..world has recognized the ; 
legitimacy : of student views in. this 
domain. The majority ’• of In nova--' 
tions— =such. ns the ‘increasing em- . 
phasis given to course Work assess- 
ment, the Introduction of "take-, 
atyay!* -^nd " open book ” exami- 
nqtion' papers- and thtr avallnbHUy 
!ih> !8Mhe pvogrammesv of : alto rji . 
methddf . , bf ; RsSessip'ant. . betwe 1 an : 
iyhioh individual. students ' can 
chooscr^-haVe brlgl hated ! Irt Some 
fotm ,of student Initiative, whether 
[based pp: confrontation or h ego da- 
; tioti.'; ..." ' ; ■ 

. Here,; pf course,; 'the mechanism 
is sortiowhnt different from thht for ' 
.:-stiiff*lpUlrtted choughs, since it 
: focuses, pbedoipliiainly on change 
In the opcrntibhal mqde. . ‘ ' ' ' _ 

• There Is no . reasqr) whatever wpy ' 
acaqejmcs, any. more .than other ' 
people,' , -should , eittbrace novelty . 
m^relyvffirahc fioko hf ppvplty. if. d 
: parucumr, , course : |s L fttttnatiqg - a . 
,'.lmrgg Suv pi u? of .good; well-qijaH- 
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the old values remain intact tU 
will be played out in a V e r v 5j 
ferent way in the Q n P r^- . 

— mode. There is no contSl?. S 

^ tftectiveness of this i lh ! 

. - change : it is change fur survival 6 

■ V •- In « lluc we have Vaiu 

■' '■■ ' prescriptive change meeis “Sh 

' “ #|Il Mltl “ r success accepiance i 

constitutes that iyp e ! r 
® r*. » innovation— usually involving sum 

fsfi ,i 3- M;' major organizational ovorhau? 

C M wh ‘ ch \ s 1,r P jected f or some SsS 

v - ' 7\\ ^ W. allothei ' by a more general on 

t 11 "™ rc specific level in ih e svsiem 

V jL.. *•' .° ur I,c *t category, of'.adicd 

■» /WV^TjL' change, probably needs little S 

n u tlon ' is . normative in in £ 
js C UHtC' J AY phasis— thnt .s, it focuses primarily 

If ■■ \ ■ ]. * i?n values and only secondarily m 

Y' I f0 / n,a .°f organization or paliere 

* ' of act,vlt y- 0n ® example at ihe 

y IQ. / . I level of the system would be ihe 

i f \ ‘ L ’ *t attempt to infuse the polytechnic 

■ L L ’• ) . sector wirh a distinctive ideolow- 

' 7& •^.X'V {I another at the level of rhe insiiiu! 

I J ‘ J 7 J I ton. the endeavour by studenu to 

If C establish their right to participate 

“ i jn po'llcy decisions. 

■1 i In rhi majority of such case* 

7 / iomovative ideas are likely to 

, S l / founder beenuse they go too far in 

J challenaing . established aTSump. 

f ‘ J fione. Tltoso who prefer to hold in 

L ' ) . the existing norms; and who that 

by emerge as opponents ol chsnp; 

' are not necessarily to be dismiss 

as obscurantist. They mnv qu; 

) reasonably estimate the costs d 

' abasido-ning known values as gr«i- 

wj£0 ' er than' the benefits of espousing 

Say unknown ones. 

Finally, we come to evoluilonaq 

7/ r change. This again makes its main 

/ J impnet in the normative mode: but 

{' its distinctive characteristic is that 

it succeeds in maintaining a strong 
' continuity of values in one direc- 
tion while introducing a significant 
discontinuity in nnotner. Thus, ihe 
Open University won acceptance it 
least in part through its clear 
determination to match the stand- 
ards of excellence of more conveb- 
> newly established pro- tional United Kingdom uni- 
or courses which are rej- ' varsities. 
iiv on the pecking order of Taken together, our four caiegor- 
ent. The other side of the ics of externally generated change 
n is that the higher up tlte suggest n somewhat negative stance 
if disciplinary prestige n on the part of aendemia and ihe 
r group of teachers may academics towards innovative ideas, 
the more reputable their The numerous examples we haw 
in, the leas likely they are cited of internally initiated change 
to institute any f-ar-reach- at the level of cudWcula and teach- 
ovations in curricula or ing approaches should help to oil- 


unce tne new: rtorms. qre ..Buffi;? 
mriy; "csrabllsHidd: ‘lit, chs Ifcvbi' of 
the ; arts lc ' ilil it;; rijey fiesrfh- 'tb : ,btf 
iron Elated back intq thq .qberaHnriaT 


■ehftll tdrjsider* ; Bf. the ilje 


;not- bp.; expected iftVpbker with it 
. . tho behest pf ft sglMn- 

; stryctlon -tm th tislds t or- & devotee > of ■’ 
imer -disciplinary; inquiry. 7 ' ! ' 

.'■We .’noted- earlier ritat institutions 
.and .basic, units:, sometimes . intro-: 
*Lucq. qiajor; curricular: reforms.'-ih;,. 
lespohse-to the' imed' to attrBet stu-r 


dents to newly established pro- 
grammes or courses which are rel- 
atively low on the pecking order of 
recruitment. The other side of the 
/.ame coin is that the higher up the 
ladder of disciplinary prestige a 

P articular group of teachers may 
e, mid the more reputable their 
institution, the leas likely they are 
to want to institute any far-reach- 
ing innovations in curricula or 
teaching methods. If well-estab- 
lished basic units often appear 
staid and conservative, that could 
be because u natural corollary of 
satisfaction with one’s own status 
is satisfaction with the status quo, 

Nevertheless times change rather 
faster than Institutions, nnd outside 
tho wotld of higher • education, 
political fashions aiid economic cli- 
mates come end go with little 
regard for the well-being of acade- 
mia, W bother or not externally 
derived innovation is thought to be 
n good thing, it is arguable that it 
lias always been an endemic fea- 
ture of the relationship between 
higher education and its wider 
environment. 

It may be helpful to distinguish 
between • four broad typos of 
change stemming from outside the 
system. (All of them should be 
seen as quite distinct from the in- 
ternally inspired pedagogic and 
curricular - [changes * discussed ' 
above.) The first' two " impinge 
mainly 'on- the operational mode ; 
\\e shall, label. 1 them respectively as . 
** inexorable " and as w prescrip, 
tive". The: third add fourth mainly 
affect the' ' normative -mode; .’we 
shall refer, to them as . " radical ” 
apd as' !* evolutionary ”, • : • 

By Inexorable change W4 n^nn 
that type of adjustment, which In- 
stitutions, or- .basic units, or -even 
individuals.' Kucf tliomselves being 
Fofced to. make. 'Iq., their., pattern pc 
everyday .activity as a result; of* 
external forces which are largoly 
or - entirely, beyond their controL 
One. example fit;! the\ Instutionpl 
level would be the way In which 
the 1 pattern of -first-year teaching 
would have to be reshaped ; if there .’ 
fvCtd' a major -.change 'in School 
sixth-form curricula and exarai- 
nfttionS; an. example at tire level -of-, 
the system as a whole would be the 
changing recruitment pattern, age 
distribution -of students and course 
structure resulting from’, the derrto- 
(ji aphlc decline: in the early 1990s. ' . 

: We. ;hayp < 1 already mentioned 

numerous . examples:- of' iiloxornble 
change'; tohemlstry^ classlcfe. and so 
nrt) at thp level of - the basic unit. 
Such Innovations tend to be viewed 
Itri . • somewhat . . the; same way .as 
minor, natural dfSosters-f-that is to 

Bflif hnnif *nl«a aaVftrtMJ 1 j.. i.ll. 


set iho , static and unresponstc. 
imago which higher education 
might otherwise seem to project. 

Nevertheless, it remains the cm 
that many changes, including tnoiJ 
generated from within, fail beesuts 
they arq unable to accommodate v> 
existing structural constraints. ■ 
Acaaomic structures and regui#- 
lions for the most part evolve w 
protect the legitimate I lnlerM, i h ^ 
researchers and teachers, 
help to define, and alio defend, tm 
main areas of professions! concern 
within an institution. Bui 
established, they- can prove surpris- 
ingly intractable. Even whan an 

novntive idea is generally o we ?2V 
on intcllcctunl grounds, It may 1 
severe difficulty if t 

conflict with conventional praenc^ 

or to cut across some, exisims 
ganlzational arrangement. - ^ 

Its eventual Success will «P . 
not only .on collective .w- 

among those likely to M ^ 
Involved in Us Implemcntoim > ^ 
also on collective persuasloa . 
those whoso role it mi 

tutional level, to monitor 
approve the resulting activity- • 
latter may see the enwtP JJ^ju 

tbreatofflJlfi to their owo^JJJ 
or as ‘ demanding of ^ 

which, they are not ihemse^fli^ 

pared t,o yield ut», ‘‘ n f 0 lb a SJS« 
normative task it, is , t0 
maintenance of proper Tr^vitlr' 
may veto the proposals b* v, J£l . 
ing insufficient evidence * 
demic rigour,' . . , inserti- 
on tltis analysts. . «»* ^ 

tiam of British litghm: 
somoyvhat oxagget-ateo 7 dem 
critics. We have argued tty 

-.*{-1 .i ,-rtnmvtua' rstnof." - 


fact that academics «JJ- ' hfl way] 
reluctant' to- depart yeachri 

In which thev themselvM. r ^ 
intellectual . ibtturlty. D o< 

‘constrrih.ts on' chonge « r * - \ ^qj-s 6 ° 




dividual members , 
fjiis 

and Structure in Higher . ^ pr*. 
by Professor Tony 

tion at ‘ the ty%*„ s f/p4f esS ? f "l 
and Maunce 
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Theories of language and meaning 


^Introduction to the Philosophy 

of LaiiguBB 0 ' , 

hv Bernard Harrison 

Macmillan. C12.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 1 2 ° 44 2 and 12043 4 

Grammar in Philosophy 
hv Bcdc Bundle 

Clnretidon Press : Oxford University 

Press. £14.00 

ISDN 0 19 824612 9 

linguistic Communications pnri 
Sni'ccll Acts 

by Kent Bach and Robert M. 
Ilurnish 

MIT Press, £12.40 
ISBN 0 262 02136 6 

BcyWd the Letter : n philosophical 
inquiry into ambiguity, vugueness 
and metaphor in langtinge 
by Itrael Belief Her - • 

RoiitledRc fir Kcgon Paul, £8.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0315 3 

Expression and Meaning : studies in 
the theory of speech nets 
by John B. Sciu le 

Cambridge University Press, £8.50 
ISBN 0 521 22901 4 

by Philip Pettit 

There are rwu obvious ways to con- 
struct an introduction to such e live 
subject as the philosophy of lang- 
uage. One would be to write . dis- 
cursively on the major Issues in 
the subject, relying on footnotes for 
the links between opinions and 
persons. The other would be to 
describe In documentary fashion the 
different individuals and doctrines 
at present dominating tlte field, 
allowing such common issues as 
there are to emerge spontaneously. 

Bernard Harrison chooses neither 
way in An Introduction to the 
Pmloiop/iy of Language. Instead he 
treads a loosely laid path designed 
to enable him both to set out the 
issues in philosophy of language 
and to establish a gallery of 
important tiilqkers in the subject. 
Tbe result is a romp through recent 
literature. Although it will be enter- 
taining for practitioners of the 
dixiptine, and enlightening for 
apprentices, • a ' romp is none tbe 
jess a rontp. And when the leader 
« someone of Harrison's intellectual 
robustness ' and individuality it Js 
■ Utile disappointing that we are 
not offered a more bracing intro- 
duction fa the subject. 

Harrison’s book, let it be empha- 
fued, is a good romp; it is also 
‘^sd.the only one of its kind avall- 
f trpuble comes in draw- 

njeks Much are practically ineVit- 
1,1 the., sort of exercise utid^r- 
, +o mention but two, we are 
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■Die, The trouble comes in draw- 
ki ■ whidi are practically ineVit- 
?“i e '■ ll »*W. ao r t of exercise utid^r- 
, c en ’ < ”° mention . but two, we are 
«Mn in rather - jumpy fashion ’be- 
tween Issues which, ate hot vftry Irtti- 
matciy related .but which just hep- 
FiM- °i S° discussed under the 
uu . e of philosophy of language ; 1 
!ff.“ we 'are ushered, from 6ne 
ipinker to another, the passage is 
oiteu made to seem ’ justified by 


. t , flCDJll juauituu mj 

fnticiim of the' figure we are leav- 
}W*kk is WO cursory to serve a 
uttful pedagogical- -Or 'philosophical 
Purpose.- ■ • • ’ r - 


Pbdqsppliy : of language is not a 
; subject' in the Wanner of 
Pmjosophy bf science o’r' even philo- 
”Pity of mipd. The nv-al theories 
oiten do not address theWselves to 
common ' pto bl eras, but happen mdre 
w leM lntidentaliy to engage witli 
joe another In the pursuit of their 
*«pMtlve goals..-- Thus "it; is not 
V°«ibJe 'to lay out the names of 
Austin. Chnin,t«- rvaitiiiamt PfMe. 


.n. .■ — - - , ■ ui [jujaiu.G . iiuu. 

ia,a i *?? 1 ® ,aet"0f - wsrematically .re* 
problfiftisv . ;Thu approaches 
by these figures. are not 
r!L« X ' c °mpotihg. theories as rivel 
research ■prognainmes,- where what 
jffings. the programmes into -rivalry 
a. ??7 0 ^j^ d ‘ v D r 8 Dnce of interest 
■ Jr **, yi.HDrence , in opinion^ • , . 
..J''° v 4riety in- philosophy of 'lan- 
rr fffej fy" ‘ hicely illustrated by 
to v Bede ;v Rundle’s 
i n : Philosophy, In ^aav 
i jpouiry -tiiat was directed 
“ CMra $ common,, purpose, 


®k7$*«idle rails against the 
TriJtiroljimbifiorts commonly 
SiXV -variously pursued, by 


John R. Scarle. 

calls Instead for a return to low- i 
level analysis and assortment such i 
as used to be associated with, .a \ 
certain Wittaensteinlan approach to i 
the philosophy of language. . t 

Rundle is no theoretical luddite, j 
What inspires his call for a change ; 
ol direction in philosophy of lan- ( 
guage is a commitment to an intel- 
lectual task different from the jobs 
pursued by those he pillories. His 
avowed goal is to characterize the 
behaviour of certain linguistic terms 
which generate puzzlement, and to 
do so in such a manner as to relieve 
that puzzlement. Granted this 
target, it Is not surprising that . 
Rundle should take exception for 
example tu the approach of David- 
son. For Davidson’s ambitions are 
not easy to relate, oven if they are 
' irbt unrelated, to the goal described.- 
' Davidson takes his starting point 
.from a specific problem, which is 
that we finite minds are each cap- 
able of understanding any of (he 
indefinite number of sentences iu 
" our language. His approach to the 
problem is to try . to describe a 
certain finite theory such . that 
someone who knew it would be able 
to ’interpret .each of the sentences 
in.the language, Little wonder theii 
if the deebunt of terms which is 
suggested in his theory diverges 
from the account that Rundle would 

■ recommend, r ^ • : • 

V But it must be said -that even fbr. 
-someone unsympathetic with' Ms 
project, Bundle’s book may be found 
worthwhile: Its guiding maxim, 

declared in his opening sentence, 
is* M Philosophy •• may -begirt with 
wonder, but it wort ends up in 
confusion”: His claim at- tbo ond 

of the book is to have unravelled 
some such confusions: in the Wttt- 

into drops of grammar. Tjie claim 
. will not seem to ^ery reader to be 
substantiated, but it will be- found 
Worth the effort of : • investigating. 

■ On tho range of topics tiaditfonally 
discussed in philosophical logic, ^e 

1 book has plenty of interesting tlifegs 
f- to ssy Taken in one; extended 

1 reading it" may prove , difficult to 
, digest Dut it is something which it 
> be useful to dip into on 

[ appropriate occaimns. '■ ■ 

; . One could fiardljr imagine a ; book 
i in the philosophy of language • 
■" STof. sharply contested with 
. Rundle^s thart Kent -Bach and ^ Robert 
f M: 9 HSniish'i 

i Mfl on ' ahi Speech' Aeist *“■ wor 
^ is an attempt to ; develop. a 

15 , -,tTj ■■ ii ' i ■ i ■» « ’ ! ■* 1 1 


matic account of how it is that we 
communicate with one another, and 
what forms such communication 
may take. The authors reject the 
claim made by J. L. Austin, and 
systematically developed by John 
Seerle, that speech acts are typically 
conventional, and that this is suffi- 
cient to. explain how they effect 
communication. 

They adopt a strong psychological 
model, under the unfluence of H. P. 
Grice, according to which a speaker 
communicates by providing his audi- 
ence with the means of inferring 
his attitude, where the fact that tins 
is what he Is doing is also intended 
to be recognized by the audience 
and Indeed to- serve as a reason for 
■ their drawing the appropriate in- 
ference, This model they develop 
with admirable persistence, deriv- 
ing much more detailed accounts 
of the varieties of communicative 
act than are presently available in 
the literature. 

Though Bach and Harnish's book 
deserves admiration for the syste-' 
matic nature of their theorizing, the 
explanatory claims they make on 
behalf of their ' theory will cause 
amazement. They take their psycho* 
logical.' model, not as an account 
oThoi/ communication might occur 
in an Ideal world in which people, 
.could sustain indefinitely complex 
in tentious, and make . inferences 
about the intentions of this, kind 
that they hwintiin in onq another s 
regard; rather, they take it as a 
realistic description of how bur- 
thought processes actually work m 


elements other than particular in- 
scriptions; this means making do 
without meanings, for example, 'or 
propositions. But their respective 
theoretical orientations do not in- 
trude very obviously on the topics 
they discuss and each offers us a 
set of studies in which anyone may 
expect to find intellect ual substance 
and sustenunce. 

' It is nn indication of the quality 
of the two bonks that they each have 
interesting views to offer of meta- 
phor, the „ue topic with which they 
hmh deal, -and in the remainder of 
this review I would like In describe 
their treatment of the subject. 
SchofCler construes the prnhlcin uP 
metaphor as the problem of explain- 
ing how a metaphorical expression 
is given an extension, a range Of 
application, which is different from 
that of Us literal counterpart but 
which is still connected with the 
literal' extension: if it were un- 
connected, lie out, tho two 

expressions would slmplv be n pidr 
of homonyms. lie marshals exist- 
ing positions on met. mil or, and some 
posit ions that lie invents, armrud 
this problem, coining up in the pro- 
cess with a useful taxonomy. 

Altogether he distinguishes six 
approaches to ihe problem. '-Clio 
intuitionistic one vefeis, unhelp- 
fully, to intuition iiv exp lbm ing how 
a metaphorical expression is given 
extension. The enfotive, at least in 
its extreme form, denies that there 
is any extension to be described, 
arguing that what makes an expres- 
sion metaphorical is its affective 
overtones: this differentia SchefFler 
disposes of without difficulty, since 
emotive force is neither necessary 
nor sufficient for metaphor. The 
formulaic approach, and it may take 
many forms, claims that there are 
principles by which metaphorical 
extension is derived from literal : 
Scheffler examines the common ver- 
sion, which takes similarity us the 
operative principle, and indicts 'It 
of vacuoiisness. Finally Scheffler 
, criticizes two approaches associated 
\ respectively with Monroe Beardsley 
, and Max Black. The first, the in- 


tirih Of tile model tiles )» roe i* to 
of'thd appafent facts aft d requites 
detailed justification. Urifortunately 
such justification is not forthcom- 
ing. AH tie art given Jg blunt .asser- 
tion, something diat.is particularly 
surprising since the issue h£s been 
widely debated By philosophers in 
tho &ast decade: 

Israel Schefflor’s and "John 
Seafle’* books ,pre both; ' collections 
Pf essays: Searle’s explicitly, $inco- 
aU of the . piece* have appeared olsP 
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respectively with Monroe Beardsley 
and Max Black. The first, the in- 
tensions! one, claims that where the ' 
primary meaning of an expression 
yields its literal extension, the sec- 
ondary meaning, the so-called ‘ con- . 
notation" of the term, fixes, its., 
metaphorical extension. The second, 

■ the interactional approach, says that 
the metaphorical extension is fixed 
rather by a sort of interaction be- 
tween thejdea 6f that to which the . 
term literally applies and the. idea 
of that to which it -is applied .in 
metaphorical usage. Both theories 
would offend, against . Schefflcr*s 
nominalism but he fin ds independ- 
ent , ground for . rejecting thfem : 
namely, . that the mechpmsnU 
. described, .• however... understood, 
would not in fact fix the right ex- 
tensions for metaphorically used 
expressions. 

The approach Scheffler himself 
adopts, the sixth in his taxonomy, is 
a contextual one that he derives 
from Nelson Goodman. According 
to this,, it is not by ihscriltable 
intuition, nor by formula, nor 

• indeed by reliance on Somr Ir^n- - 
sidiial or interactional mechnnisM - r 
that one sees the extension - of a^ 
metaphorical expression. Rather it 
is bv reading the many cues- which 

•any. context of u Sage supplies for 
•the construe! -of metaphor. ■ In^por- 1 
tlcula'r; the ' coii text shou Id tell ut 
what ihe predicates s« tiiat define 
the similarity between the ' object 
metaphorically characterized - and 
the entitles to which tl\e . liter ully 
used expression applies, find those 

• predicates should then enable .tis .to 
see. tlin extension oF rhe Meta 

. phorioal, : expression, . .For examp io. , 
the context should tell iis that, used 
of a person, *hc expression “is a 
wolf" lias ti\q extension fixed by 
Such predicates as !* is fierce! "..“fs 
treacherous "is wily", and -so on, 

-The -resort to coni ext, it moy well 
be felt^ is no more, helpful than the 
appeal to <in tuition. Schoffltfr 

perhaps a better tp^onpmist of Mow- 


ing .of metaphor. First we must 
recognize that mi expression is used 
metaphorically ; secondly, we must 
work out a sec of possible exten- 
sions for the expression so used, 
each extension being given by a set 
of determining predicates ; and 
thirdly, \ve must recognize which 
of these extensions is the appro- 
priate one for the utterance in 
question. Searle is happy tn appeal - 
to our sense of context in explain- 
ing how -wc go ahnui singes one 
and three but he feds that we rely 
nil gu n era l principles ut Mage two 
mid rhat these cull fur cliaruc 1 teriza- 
lion in any theory of metaphor. 

He identifies eight principles in 
all, eight principles whereby given 
a literal. predicate ‘‘is P ” we might 
work out another literal predicate 
" is R ", such .that the extension of 
,l Is R is the same as the exten- 
sion uf “is P u metaphorically utad. 
Examples q£ proposed principles 
are.- tilings' which are P are liy 
definition R ; tilings which arc P 
are salient ly but contingently, R ; 
things which arc P arc often xuitl 
nr believed tn be R. ScuVic's effort 
in working mu these principles is 
a brave one but, ns he himself 
comes close to admitting, it tends 
to peter out in a crucial class of 
.cases. If I sny "Sally is a block 
of ice ", how is the extension of 
the metaphorical expression fixed ; 
how is '* R ’’ computed ? AH that 
Searle can offer is this : ** it is a 
fact about our sensibility, whether 
culturally or naturally determined, 
that • ■ . P is associated in our 
minds with R properties’ 1 (page 
108). As in Schefficr’s case, wo 
might comment : not with a bang 
but a whimper. 

The theories offered by Scheffler 
and Searle are both what we might 
describe as indirection approaches 
to metaphor: theories which depict 
metaphors as indirect ways of 
saying things which can also be 
said more directly, if only more 
. cutnbersomely. In conclusion we . 
may note that there are at least 
two other major kinds of treatment 
given to the subject: it is a fault 
j hi Schefflert taxonomic principles 
that these da not naturally come 
to view In his scheme. The one 
! is the intimation approftfch, recently 
1 explored 1 by Donald Davidson, 

* which represents metaphor, not aft 

, the assignment of an . item to o 
1 metaphorical extension, but rallied 
' .as Its assignment to the, literal one, 

, -the assignment being so - incongru- 
J ous as to have interesting effects 
j on the hearer,' though not just the 
; affects '^mentioned in the emotive 

* theory, Tbt) other approach is the 
inqoyatlqn onq.. acqprdlng. to. wljlch 

: a metaphor does involve -■ assign- 
1 . ment, to a, .jiorpIiteraJ extension, 

* but an extension which we rafty 
\ not he capable of picking out by 
1 means of any literal predicates. 

I suspect that despite Scheffler’s 
f characterization of their views, 
s both Max Black and_ Nelson Good- 
i man have sympathies witli this 
i understanding of metaphpr.- 
S 1 -- ; - 1 : 

i- Philip ■ Pettit ts professor of philo* 
i* r sopliy at Bradford -Uuiuergity. 


the subject. ... AM. Xflk t ,‘M“ I SKSSStof 


where, bhd Sthmflcr s, In ^ so faf «J. raprBwn t s probabiy counts fflbst 
he j oftei '8 us; a s6t bt i«»ore mtou naturally as toW scheffler would 
Ihdepertdent ; studias i on tall a formulaic dot- , Biif.lt fs a 
vaEii&n 0 » . -Rod , metaphor. . Both fdumtiioij* nv hli a Hlffurv 


Independent • studies on , ambiguity, 
vftgu&neU metaphor, . flout 

philosophers have theoretical axes' 
to grind. Settle is cdihroltted to 
showing- the 

the scheme developed in his book 
Speech , Aits, pvbH&dd m 1969. 
sSe/OM is pou»n*sc*d to defending 
nemlnrtfllstt,; add in particultt to 
awUnc do without any ljaguistlc 

l»i> »il» ■!! -.<•» 


represents probably . counts' rttbat 
riatu rally «a "ivliat Scheffler wduld 
call a formulaic bnt. _ Buc. lt is a 
fdrmidaic opproacli 'with * differ- 
ence. tor Seorlp , does ‘ mudi more 
than invoke 7 similarity in deocrib- 
ing prinpipiea by which,. ftllftgetBy, 
!we fiic tnq wetonribns of nfteta- 
pliorical repression 6, . 

Accord ing to bis theory, ' thwe- 
are tbrqe , stages Jn tag understand* 
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More 
Bad News 

GLASGOW UNIVERSITY 
MEDIA GROUP 

More Bad : News develops the 
analytic method and findings of 
; the first volume Bad News 
■ through a, series. of case studies 
of television news coverage, and 
argues that much of what passes 
ns balanced and factual nows re- 
porting is produced from d 
highly partial viewpoint. 0 71C0 
.04-M I Illustrated EW.50 

Marxista^emiiism and 
Theory of International 
Relations 

V. KUBALKOVA and 
A. A. CRU1CKSHANK 

University of Queensland ; 
University of New England 
, Annidale 


The radicalization of Cromwell’s army 


The Rise of the New Model Army 
by Mark A. Kishlansky 
Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 521 22751 6 

The New Model Army has certainly 
not suffered neglect at the hands of 
historians of the English Civil War. 
Writers as diverse as Gardiner, 
Firth, Haller and Hill have left us 
in no doubt as to its importance as 
a military machine, as an irresistible 
political force, and as a powerful 
and persuasive religious pressure, 
The . New Model Army has been 
hailed as a major military innova- 
tion, fundamentally different in its 
nature from Parliament's earlier 
local or regional armies. Above all, 
however, Its name Ims become a 
byword for the radicalism of the 
English Revolution, and ns such it 
lins been viewed ns the essential 
power base from which Oliver Crom- 
well proceeded to overthrow both 
King and Parliament. 

Such simplistic views of the New 
Model Army disintegrate hi ilie light 
of Mark Kishlausky’s brilliant and 
thought-provoking book. Kishlansky 
bases his research firmly on the pri- 
mary sources— including the newly 
discovered journal of Thomas 

Juxon, a Loudon militia captain — 
and makes sparing use of “ obvi- 
ously biased informants 11 such as 
Baxter and Edwards and of 
memorialists like Clarendon, 

Ludlow and Hutchinson who, 
though contemporaries of the 
events they described, wrote in 
distorting retrospect. 

In ’ addition ho avoids the 

“ theoretical skirmishing 11 around 
labels, stereotypes and categories 
in which a number of earlier 
writers on this period have 
un productively exhausted them- 
selves. Nor does he* have much 
to say about the Levellers who 
hove been raised to “Eamasdc 
heights'! by . recent historiography 
and whose natural habitat -the 
New Model Army h&9 -Visually — and 


in Kishlansky’s view, mistakenly — 
been regarded. What be succeeds 
In doing is refreshingly original, 
and that is to delineate the ways 
in which, and the reasons why, 
the New Model Army underwent 
a basic political transformation in 
the course of 1647. 

His thesis is that the New Model 
Army was not politically radical at 
its inception, indeed, it was not 
primarily political in any sense at 
all. Called into being for strictly 
military reasons, the New Model 
in the first fifteen months of its 
life 'was an army, no less and no 
more, without political aspirations 
or Influence of its own. It was not 
strikingly different even in a 
military sense from what had gone 
before . 

In its composition, its form, 
and its finance, the New Model 
Army differed little, from its 
predecessors. . . . Reorganization 
of the Army had little effect 
upon military decision making. . . . 
On the whole, the sparse number 


Hume’s Moral Theory 

J. L. MACK1E 

University College, Oxford 

J. L. Mackie considers Hume's 
theory in the context of an exr 
tended, debate' on moral .philo- 
sophy and argues that, attention 
to this debate, provides .the key 
to' Understanding the basis at 
moral philosophy. International 
Library of Philosophy 0 7i(K) 
0524 5. (cloth) £8.95,. 0525 3 
.(paper) , £4.50 - 


The Structure of Tune 

W. K. NEWTON-SMITH 

Ballot College, Oxford 

Dr Newton-Smith provides' Im- 
pressive arguments for reject- 
ing both the absolution] st and 
the relativist theories of time. 


•Y.: . : . a ... *. nd advances two radical new 

A: MPWWj which, flmorteci fttonarioiup Library 

Jt the ispindard .. of. Philosophy. 0 7tt)p S ' 

ivorkln ■* llfeld of eve^nertes-* .£lo,$5 • ’ 1 
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of replacements demonstrates a 
remarkable stability among the 
Army's ranking officers. Promo- 


tion was almost certainly deter- 
mined. by the seniority system. 
Conservatism and continuity were 
the keynotes in most respects 
though its discipline and (initially, 
at any rate) more or less regular 
pay were , unusual features. It was 
not at first more “ professional” or 
“ national ” than Parliament’s 
earlier armies. 

Kishlansky’s attack on the myth 
of the New Model Army proceeds 
still further, however, since he finds 
little firm evidence to support con- 
ventional views on its religious 
leanings and significance. 

The original remodelling of the 
officer corps was undertaken With 
military not religious considerations 
in mind; support for Presbyterian- 
ism did not automatically lead to 
cashiering. Men of different 
denominational persuasions peace- 
fully coexisted within the army’s 


Sir Thomas Fairfax, the first commander of the New Model Army, 
ranks. Army chaplains were always the army were many and various. 


in short supply. Religion may have contributed to a 

Religious radicalism may explain limited extent, but other factors — 
some of the soldiers’ self-confi- the expansion of the electorate, the 
dence and enthusiasm but_ its growth of literacy, education and 
transcendent character is irre- legal consciousness — were more 
concilable with the constitutional directiy connected. In the short 
limitations the soldiers placed term tne author sees the radicaliza- 
upon their action. One by one tion of the army as a response to 
the religious extremists defected the harsh economic pressures of 


upon their action. One by one 
the religious extremists defected 


by pressures that emanated fo, 
Westminster, the Array B cqS 
political awareness." ’“"i 

In liis assessment of the 
leading to the radicalhation ft 
New Model Army, KUhlarX p5 i 
a great deal of emphasis oS 6 ■ 
noticeable shift at Westminster h? 
consensus to adversary po£ 
which weakened the statu S 
authority of Parliament. 

The commonly held con«»j 
a unified and organic pofci 
order had been violated bv ik * 
rise of party and interest at W l 
minister, prompting forces « 
Parliament to eater the potiUcd 
process and attempt its smeflon- 
tion. . . . The Army’s entrant* 
onto the political stage slgmiW 
the demise of parllaratnuiT < 
uohtics. . . The rise of the New ; 
Model Army was the harMint ‘ 
of the emergence of rsdrul { 
politics that transformed diilw 
into revolution. 

Conceived in this way KlshkVi'i 
study inevitably extends far hjjj 
the apparently limited regions* 
gested by its title. This is i m 
about the nature and methods d 
politics in mid-seven teenth-CMtoj 
England (note, for instance, hab 
portant reappraisal of the polidui 
career and policy of Dentil Holla' 
about the tensions which develop*! 
at the various levels of the three- 
sided relationship between Firlit 
ment, London, and the army, ini 
about tha complex coruieite' 
between religion and politic], Kii 
lansky not only offers a great irnnj 
convincing reassessments of hit on 
but in succeeding so impressMfli 
The Rise of the New Model Am * 
demonstrates the need for funte , 
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from the Army, precisely because increasingly irregular pay, to the research and revisionism in kmi i 
of its secular domination. attempted disbandment and part- Quarters. 


Although not inherently radical transfer to Ireland, to fears of 
at the start, the New Model Army, judicial retribution, and to e vigor- 
Kish lansky argues, was radicalized ously defended sense of honour in 


R. C. Rlchardsm \ 

— 1 — \ 

Dr Richardson is head of the WdW ', 


in the course of 1647, The precon-, the army and pride in its achieve- Dr Richardson is head of the msm 
ditions of the ideological develop- ments. “In a series of unorganized department at King Alfred's Colliy 
ment and political radicalization of and conflicting responses aroused Of Higher Education, Winc hester. 

Police in a paternalistic society 


The Police of Paris 1718-1789 

£ a " ™i ama s u «_ «_ • British ones, Will be' staggered by pected of profiteering), WJjj 
Me'nn 8118 ® tate Un versty ^ reS8 > the range of activities undertaken garded soldiers as a 

n an-M .... . by.' an energetic Lieutenant de nuisance, and ordinary worm 

ISBN 0 8071 0491 4 . Police. Whether or not they men — as distinct fram _ vagrants-^ 

’ ' ordered these matters better in as the law-abiding subjects 

: Alan Williams's book might be France, they certainly ordered them most of them were. .■ 

described as a Baedeker’s guide to differently. In addition to the pre- Reading Professor WUliamrsF* 
the Cobb country. Richard Cobb vent km, detection and punishment haps optimistic view « everyw 
has given us memorable pictures of crime, the police of Paris pro- life in Paris— he is, after au, *« 
of some of the curious inhabitants vided its inhabitants with a tree it through the eyes ot 
of this vanished land, the people rire service. In a paternalistic anxious to show What a 
on the margin of societyi whose society, they were responsible for thoy were dolng-^ne is 
anonymity his insight has so often ' the control of ideqs as well as that the similarities ana f ontr “: , j ^ 
penetrated- Here we have the offi- of information ; they aspired to tween the ancien J“* )a 
cial side: the organization 'and the whatever was being discussed Terror. After two or tnree ; 

men who controlled, punished — and in salons, in caffis and in family of unaccustomed liberty, r' ■ 
surprisingly often helped— those circles. ' This seems to have been must have found , the return “ 
unable or unwilling to help them- rather less sinister in practice than trols familiar, in sorae^ *»r~« 
Selves, at least in ways diat society .it sounds in theory. Intelligent reassuringly so. Once aggJ“i . j, 
was prepared to- accept. T police ofNcialij, liked to Spread the -were responsible: fDr MJP'^- 

; This excellent study deals lit lucid impression' that; their agents were capital fed, for proriaing VJ, 
and intelligent detail with both the everywhere, but they 'were more ment and in general for s “ 
structure p£ the Paris police and concerned to deter than to punish, everyone conformed to 
the range of its activities. In the Quits often they disappointed If that implied censormipi 
process. Professor ; Williams has fathers,, husbands' and wives- who mers, the close supervisio'Vx^ 


-permanent jobs as police informers, were not particularly well dbpwd 

Social historians, especially towards merchants (whom they su» 
...ill 1 ..a j v.. aF MnFitaprinV). the? tr 


pected of profiteering), ft?.!* 
garded soldlefs as a 
nuisance, and ordinary worm 
men — as distinct from y»P* n °“ 
as the law-abiding subject* «« 
most of them were. . ■ 

Reading Professor Wilh* m ^j« 
haps optimistic view of 
life in Paris— he is, after 
it through the eyes of i“““ l S 
anxinus to show what a g°°“. t 


iimsoaui , ■ TT.unojua lioa ...uisio,, mi.uuuus auu . yvivcg- YYUU iiici a, um uw- —r . 

something to say that will interest wrote to beg them to 1 lock up: the lived where, an d. „ fatH 

almost anyone concerned with, any more obstreperous members- of the . ing, there was nothing 
aspect of Parisian life in the eight- family, . - , • that. During the Terrof^^ [a i 

eemh century, from .the fate of In addition to supervising street it was all much * or eJ£”&aced 
Manon Lescaut to the operation of cleaning and matters of that kind, the penalty for a.lime. hpe 
poUtical influence at the highest the positive role of the police in drunken eloquence^ 

® ^ , - -j ‘ Public Jbealth. was truly pxtraordi- horrified the 

'.-.The Tiart of, tho bnnlc -.( iahIj) :*rha.i 4 n ii n .» n j ikT rldv, hut- the Idee ® 


penetrateq. nere we nave tne otft- . wiarmaDon ; tney aspiraq to 
cial side: the organization and the hnow whatever was being discussed 
men who controlled, punished — and in salons, in cafds and in family 
surprisingly often helped — those circles. This seems to have been 
unable or unwilling to help them- rather less sinister in practice than 


Manon Lescaut to the operation of cleaning and matters of that kind, the penalty for a . little ", ^ 
political influence at the highest the positive role of the police in drunken eloquence * 0 ^ 
r le ,^ 9 , 0 L Ver 5 a 'i.-'. public JbeaJth. was truly pxtraordl- horrified the poJmWJJ ' 

1- ftntt ,Qf.!thq ppok-.deqls ,n^ry.^. They defeated tho . attempt days, but the idee 

with ' thp^ ; organization . of- die differ- 0 f fhe Paris Parlement to prevent was, and indeed ought jo hj Jp ^ 

ent sections of a-nolice force that vaccination, set up a clinic for the slble for all that went 

pmploypd over 3,060 melt by 1789, treatment of venereal disease and city, owed 1 nothing to T9*» w ^ : 
.SAq.. in : particular, with, the Ltep- -‘awarded prizes for new drugs or -ideology. . profw 5 ** 

'STlSfi'A hied leal . treatments. : They diitri- Thiels a fine .book-^^ 

force. Wherevflr onfe, turns_; butad a great deal of charity either Williams has shone hkL ^nrio 9 * 
tt} career structure bv which through- die clergy,°or in % form lantern into a grett 
ambitious t inert attained tms quasj- Of public works. 'The -bureau' they corners. It inUst: hg™ uj *• 
ministerial hotitibn.- fir to. -tho siting' provided for the reaulation of tha - h good deal of . self-d4 ^jjl 
; ilfl ufrt p p] nc ^ 8 ’ . ” ?. raa wet.-nurse . industry employed about explore the pediiliar gO j^ m 

on F D r eriss. information 50 people, ihey enloS 'price ■ he^ discovered tliwe: 

J- °ff{ c e . br the controls on the food trade, subsi- widow David fho ?bldi fl< ' ft 
0 c 9 n ft°* . Pi tho dized ' bdlcers and even sent their Dimgd ? what whoti^J 

^ map / 5!e£-- BF,s » own - agehts into the provinces to buy when the » 
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A covert tradition of women writers 


The Madwoman in . the Attic : the 
unman writer and the nineteenth- 
century iiterftry imagination 
by Sandra M. Gilbert and Susan 

Yale 8 University Press, £15.75 
ISBN 0 31)0 022S6 7 . 


word. Some of the puns in this 
book work like that and well. 
Freud's analyses of jokes and of 
negation arc crucial to the method- 
ology, but too often the puns act 
to conceal separateness rather than, 
reveal secret kinship. So, we move 
from " needles ” to women who are 
“ necdlcrs " and the book opens 


This large, ambitious, copiously re- , 
searched and copiously written book ( 
seeks to track a major tradition in i 
women's writing in the nineteenth j 
century. It is a tradition which is 
necessarily hidden since its re- , 
sources, Sandra Gilbert and Susan i 
Gubir suggest, are the covert acts i 
of disaffection expressed in the 
firilon-niaking process of poetry and ^ 
die novel. The authors argue that 
women’s creativity has been fuelled 
ky the energies of rage against 
patriarchal society and against the 
euthoriiy of the male writer as 
much in the work of apparently 
acquiescent or tolerant writers like 
Jane Austen and George Eliot as 
in the estrangement of Emily Bronte 
or Emily Dickinsnn. 

Because the tradition they per- 
ceive is covert, the surface meaning 
of the text becomes for them ofren 
something suspect, becomes even an 
actual antagonist. They emphasize 
enclosure, doubling, the concealed 
and the destructive, and the work 
as a whole assumes that texts are 
symptomatic and, in novels, that all 
characters may. be equally expres- 
sive of the author. 

Mrs Norris in Mansfield Park is, 
they remark, one of " these bitchy 
women [who] enact impulses of 
revolt that make them doubles not 
only fehr the heroines but for their 
authors a* well”. And they sug- 
gest that there are clues that align 
the author with ’ the dislikeable 
Rosamond Vincy in' Middlentarch 
who is always sewing and doing 
crochet: ".In short, like Eliot, she is 
a spinner d( yarns, a' weaver of fic- 
tions". ' The: .first pf‘ thesB two 
examples illustrates one' of the 

strengths of ; thls' book:, its re- 
awaken big in .us ,of the -passionate 
experience of writing. It makes us 
aware of the - involvement of - the 
writer in* all the language and all 
the aalvitjas pf hec text: The second t 
example shows one of 'the book's 
weaknesses— an pften caValiej; use. 
J F RWnmg! Puns deafly have a 
Junction ip analysing hidden levels 
of the ' text.;, they can . shift "the 
lurking sejise into the open and dis- 
charge .'the .' * - 


with a flourish : " Is a pen a meta- 
phorical penis ? " There is a 


degree of playfulness here which { 
is attractive and yet the easv collu- , 
sions nf sound which give a swash- j 
hucklingly Joycean tang to the first j 
page won't take us much beyond 
a joke. The question won’t go on 
to yield serious meaning. . For one 
thing, there’s the awkward fact that 
the joke won't work in other Euro- 
pean languages since the etymology 
ipen-penna-feathcr) is manifest in 
German (feder) and French (plume). 

Is a penis n metaphorical feather ? 

The kind nf slippage between 
levels of argument permitted by 
pups is striking also in the fre- 
quency with which phrases like “ in 
some sense " in □ sense " and “ in 
other words appear, particularly' hi 
the theoretical sections, while words 
like " suggest ” and " subvert ” exor- 
cise their hidden authority by per- 
suading us not ru object lest we 
become part of that which is to be 
subverted. But "in other words” is 
also a phrase which takes us into 
one of the book’s best enterprises. 
The authors are adept at picking up 
the half-submerged literary allusions 
in a text r.nd showing how such ref- 
erences often question the authority 
of the masculine source or under- 
mine literary assumptions while the 
surface of the bunk keeps calm. The 
chapter on Jane Austen’s juvenilia 
“Shut Up in Prose” shows with 
great relish how she dismantles the 
rhetorical effects of earlier fiction 
and demurs at their topics, while 
never abandoning her respect for 
the novel : “The novel is a Status- 
deprived genre, Austen implies, be- 
cause it is closely associated with a 
status-deprived gender.” The . chap- 
ter on Milton’s presence for women 
.'writei’s is genuinely ihnovHtive. 

' The astuteness -of much of the 
observation protects Gilbert and 
Gubar to some extent from the 
danger of sentimentality. But they 
-dp not -always, resist the temptation 
,tp. naturalize those men they approve 
into females. They. .offer. a hearken- 
ing defence of the clioracterization 
of Will Ladislaw in Middlemarch as 
..“Eliot’s radically anti-patriarchal 
attempt to. create an image of 
[masculinity attractive to wemen 
, but we are ; alien tol4 that, lie fis 
, also feminine because he is an ouit- 
i sjder in. his society What then. ere 
i we bo • make .- of. • Heathcllff in 
i W uthering Heights — like - Will an 
;. , outsider and dispossessed, . but a 
■ more difficult subject for Eenunjza- 
, I tion ? ... 


A similar sentimentality occurs in 
their romantic assumption that 
nature is gendered, and female. It’s 
a hallowed personification, of 
mursc — Dame Nature at her work. 
But in a book so alert to masculine 
designations of roles to women it 
comes as a surprise to find the 
authors adopting it so comfortably, 
mid writing : ” Yet, just ns inter- 
lacing and eiuwiniiig belong tu the 
female realm, so does unravelling. 


or pruriency in its .account nf 
Eppie’s rearing. The radical value 
of such equanimity can perhaps be 
better gauged if we imagine what 
Dickens might have made of pucli u 
theme. 

Both the excellent insights and 
the substantial weaknesses, of the 
book come from the repudiation nt 
wbaL is manifest. It brings with it 


female realm, so does unravelling, 
which is done at night not only by 
Penelope but nlsu by nature herself, 
so as to insuie [sic I the eternal 
freshness of things." Wlint duen 
tliis mean ? What does nature do 
at night and why should wo impute 
to -it such benign intent?. Why 
should we adopt nature us a 
sister? The ascription here is 
dearly being used as a way nf 
claiming authority for specifically 
female functions by diguing them 
with natural processes, hut that is , 
precisely the kind of argument 
frequently used to assign and keep 
women to “ their proper sphere 
I prefer George Eliot’s ungendered 
description of nature as “ that grout 
tragic dramatist ” or Fay Weldon's 
Praxis with her salutary warning; 

" Nature our Friend is an argument 
used, quite understandably, by 
men ”, 

In their preoccupation with 
feinaleness the authors arc inclined 
to overlook ways in which women 
writers challenge circumscription 
through male characters, and ill 
their scrutiny of the obverse they 
often foil to sec whut is creative 
in the obvious. Til rough out the 
eight pages devoted to the topic 
of weuving, interlacing and entwin- 
ing in George Eliot's work, for 
example, there is no mention of. the 
working handloom weaver, Silas 
Marner. Weaving, by the century 
in which George Eliot wrote, was 
by no means a task specific to 
women. Perhaps Silas Mnrner is 
excluded from the discussion 
because he cannot be claimed to 
be, as they half-jokingly suggest 
for Frankenstein’s, monster, ' a 
: woman' in disguise'. Perhaps he is. 
not there because he is Joo mani- 
fest. ' . ' 

But in Silas Mirtier George Eliot 
offers a striking and poignant study 
- df a man who moves outside Ascribed 
roles and takes' on what his 'tern-, 
mtrnity sees as women’s tasks. He 
' tends and rears a' child; a Air] 
moreover, as sole parent and 
through this task life is restored, 
to him. To some extent, perhaps, 

. the challenge implicit in such a 

- description by . a woman writer is 
limited by Silas's oddity, his 

i celibacy, his falling sickness, But 
i the book gives a rare image of other 
i possibilities than ■ the male-female 

- polarization of work-domesticity and 
is serenely free of either prudisbness 


a repudiation of coinmunality 
beyond that of gender: it ignores 
ihc shared predicaments of peoplo 
living in u historical period. So, 
enclo'jurc in this book refers always 
to the social ami psycho-sexual prob- 
lems of women and never to the 
conditions in working-class houses 
and destitute cellars described by 
Elizabeth Gaskell (a writer notably 
absent from their discussions) nor 
to the problems of commoulands 
and landlords described by Maria 
Edgeworth, 

This is a major fault since their 
declared starting point is an exa- 
mination of “ a common, female 
impulse to struggle freu from social 
and llicrnry cnnfinuinciiL through 
strategic relief in It inns of seif, art, 
and society ”. The opening of the 
chapter on Shirley, “The Genesis nf 
Hunger According to A'hirfejj ” 
scorns at first to be about to under- 
take an examination of the inter- 
connexions between " the scanty 
dinner baskets of child labourers, 
and the starvation of the unem- 
ployed” and “women furnished for 
a sense of purpose in their lives”. 
But It soon becomes clear that the 
starving children and unemployed 
are, in Gilbert and Gubur’s view, to 
be read through — to be seen as 
essentially allegorical of women's — 
and specifically Charlotte Bronte's 
.. — psychic hungers. 

In one of the few references la 
Elizabeth Gaskell, indeed, they 
follow Ellen Moers's. lead in pairing 
Mary Barton with C/ncfc Tom’s 
Cabin as works which “ submerged 
or disguised" femulc resentment 
“in ostensibly disinterested exami- 


nations of larger public issues'*. 
And they continue; 

More recently, even Virginia. 
Woolf's angrily feminist Three 
Guineas purports to huve bef^un 
not primarily ns a consideration 
of' the ‘woman question but as hit 
almost Sltellcyan dream of trans- 
forming the world — abolishing 
tod r; tyranny ignorance,' etc— 

1 through the formation of a female 
'* Society of Outsiders ”. • • 

“ Purports? ” “ Ostensibly dis- 

interested ’’? 

The u ssiii option here seems to be 
that political activism in women 
writers is merely a disguise, a 
refusal to acknoivlcdge tholr real 
topic, which is to be always and 
only the psyc|i o-sexuai problems of 
women. ' This insults women. 
Although the authors pay lip-service 
to the rotations between the posi- 
tion of women and all the coercive 
structures oE u society, thoir method 
is too reflexive to acknowledge that 
women's rage at their own position 
may be parr of n larger ruga which 
is disinterested. Elizabeth Gaskell 
recorded that the starting point of 
Morji Barton was when a workman 
said to her while she was attempt- 
ing to speak comfort: "Ay, ma'am, 
but have you ever seen a child cieiu 
[starve) to- death?”. 

“1 am to be always at home?” 
asks Cla.ru Middleton in The Egoist 
with a sinking heart, trapped in her 
engagement. It woujei be ironic 
Indeed if feminist criticism were to 
place women again in that position 
—with no possibility of going out. 
There arc other shapes for women’s 
experience and creativity besides 
the reflexive eternal O nf the 
orifice and the womb. By the time 
l hud finished reading this- learned, 
revealing, but. in many ways 
reactionary book, 1 found it very 
necessary to remember that. 

Gillian Beer 

Gillian Beer is a fellow of Girtan 
College, Cambridge. 
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When Greek mee ts Raman 


Tibullus, a Hellenistic' Poet at Rome . 
V Francis Cairns 

Umbridgq University Press,, £20.00 
Md £7.50 ‘ ' - 

gBN.O 5 Z 1 27413 6 and 39683 8 

"Hellenistic", as an adjective to 
“escribe Greek language and cuh ; 
;H re between tlie time of Alexander 
we Grgat qnd the first century ac, 
particularly useful term, first 
V J- G.'proyaen in the last 
ttmttrik -The object of this book 
£ rhe Latin elegiac poetry 

W-Tlbiillus. viho liv^d |n the reign 
Ji^^hatus and died in 19 of 18 
S' ft® principles and practice 
T! Htllenjstie' Greek poetry which 
“•. turn is aeen by ' the author as 
wocert^ted- ^bworiring of early. 
n^vPe.efry ” 'R&defs of Cairns’s 
tim. > Y0 . r H“Gerteriq . C oirinosi- 

(Sysi • Greefr! md\ Rqman. Pietro 
and^umqroua articles— will 

KhDlanifA l . rod ' f hfs . wide-ranging 

, ; i* nd -Y imaginative 
‘ -inerarv issues, and 

ffi Jfi' ^ di4apboMited. by 

0|. hia rrteamum. 
Qf j . Harieijistlc 
.a- . keep Interest, ut 

> * 6t ionomy, medi- 
' rh er, plants and 

^«us reflects this kind 


religious antiquarian Ism, the coun- 
tryside, piety, and the- praise or 
poverty, simplicity, and smallness 
In a rustic estate. Cairns very 
llluminatingly pursues motifs and 
concepts backwards and forwards 
between the early and .late periods 
.In Grgek literature : and the poetry 
/of .Augustan Rome. 1 , \ ? 

' '■' But perhaps the Greek connexion 
is sometimes overemphasized. A 
native Italian literary style certainly 
did exist which, though probably 
influenced by Greek models, was 
nevertheless hot merely imitative, 
: ,ThiS ' Is demonstrated by,, for 
example, the fondness of Ldtib for 1 
l alliterqtioh right up tq the Augus- 
tan era, a phenomenon net nearly 
/ so common In Greek. ‘ In the chap- 
ter entitled "Verbal Learning 
Cairns righijy states that. Tibullus, 
« Hka every other qraek and Roman 
Hellenistic poet”, shptoi a constpnt 
Interest in. the meaning mid use Ot 
. words.' Bdt this was a loug-cstab- 
ilished feature pE Latip,. m we. see 
"from Piautps Jn .whoqi. along.., with 
alliteration ajid rhyma, examples 
. ' of - figure qtyinqfogicfl (the coWoca- 
Con o? fwo or iuore wjrds^from 
, the . same .stem ).- abound. ; Word ploy. 

- 3 mis -sort . Is actual y,,a : favourite 

- .device of Latin. tv at large,- aod^the 

I reader ought, to have been adrigpd 
l ' oEihh fac). , ^ , 


his assumed erotic persona. The : 
exact history and 'development ol 
Roman elegy are still controversial' 

S ' uestions, but in his final chapter^ 
aims, like many another . suitor, 
attempts to bend the bow: “The 
importance of the subjective erotic 
Frames of Hellenistic narrative ele- 
giesJieg iiv their rdiatiortahip ■ witii! 
Sic narrative contetat.” The Greek 
' eleglsts wore emphasizing analogies 
between themselves and their 
heroes and in so doing they created 
or implied poetic personae , for 
themselves. '• This encouraged the- 


■ leeva!?.^ w 
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than analogize and 'to expand the, 
process of subjoctivization by add". 
Tng to tiicir own 1 erotic personae all 
the 'emotions and experldaces of 
the love-sick heroes of- Greek narra- 
tive erOtic elegy . A sophisticated 
but persuasive suggestion tonccfn- 
ine a lpng^stand Ing problem. 
"Ancient criticism tended to See. 
Tibullus as the greatest' Rpmaiv, 
alegist, and this book seeks to 'ex- 
plain this oil mainly' technical- 
grpuuds. But It 1 is lihpossiblfe'for 
Us, as 1 wioilerns, jo' have the same ' 
full and direct access to his poetry; 
for most of us lie must probably 
reitidih somb kind of Roman Long- 
fellow- - '' ' . 

-• ,H- MacL.Curric 

, Wi \Matl. Ctirrie is head of. the 
department of humanities rnd social 
studies t it Taesside Polytac/mit:. 


by Robert E. RIckicfs 

,f' r , writing in afield uJiert insight hgenerallyioth'of practical 
experience (Ricklefs) reveals not only an impressive array qf scientific 
information, but a gift Jot turning it wto lucid, aftrdctivg gw4f. , . . 
apparently effortless pipse”,- 

V. C. Wy nne-Bdwards - • ' ' . 

writing of the first edition in the Times Highef Education 
Supplement. ' 

The secopd edition of this outstanding Introduction toaa 
, increasingly important field will be welcomed by all those 
involved in higher education, courses on ecology. The text has _ 
been updated to incorpbrate advances irt. knowledge and shifts la 
research emphasis: a more detailed coverage is given of such - . 
topics as life history, patterns, quantitative genctits, community 
ecology and nut ri ent cycling, while sect ions on soil development, 
extinction and niche theory are new to this edition. 

Dr Ricklefs succeeds in coven ng'an extremely broad afed Ofafudy,' 
at the same time presenting his material ing manner whichmakea 
> it e^Uy^cce;^til^to the undergraduate student. Havi ng first 
1 examined in act ail the principles that mot ivaie individual 
organisms, he goes on to demonstrate how the physical and 
biological environments influence the reactions of populations* 
communities and ecosystems. Exani pie s have been' carefully . ... . 
selected from the aquatic and terrcstlal systems, and physiology, 
behaviour, evolution and genetics are integrated i]iroughout the 
book. ' • ’ 

Notable features include an enlarged up-to-date bibliography, a 
' thorough index and full glossary. ■■ 

1008 page) 1980,- • 2nd Edition. 

Boards 0*77610867 "- f 20.00 

Paper - 017 771088 & ■ £10.95 

Ndtfof sdU in USA, Canada and ihe Philippines. 1 / ■ 11 '■ ' 
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Marxist theory in the face of new social conditions 


Marxism and Class Theory i a bour- 
geois critique 
By Frank Parkin 
Tavistock, £6.95 
ISBN 0 422 76790 5 

Classes, Strata and Power 
by W. Wesolowski, with an introduc- 
tion by George Kolanltiewic* . 
Routledgc & Kegait Paul, £6.95 
ISBN 0 7100 8845 0 
The Future of Intellectuals and the 
Rise of the New Class 
by Alvin W. Gouldner 
Macmillan, E7.95 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 333 26610 2 and 26611 0 
The Intellectuals on the Rond to 
Class Power _ , . 

by George Konrad and Ivan Szeienyi 
I Turves tor Press, £7.50 
ISB N 0 85527 146 5 

Having now celebrated the hun- 
dred ill anniversaries of the birth 
of the founders of modern Marx- 
ism (Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Trotsky), it Is as well tn lake stock 
of the Marxist critique of modern 
society— not only of the capitalist 
states of the West but also of the 
societies created in their, name, in 
rhe East. It is to the credit of the 
authors of these four bonks that they 
all consider industrial society in this 
perspective and attempt, In different 
ways, to confront the historical’ 
experience oE the twentieth century 
with theories Inspired by Marx. 

Frank Parkin' seeks to refute, and 
WcsoloWski'tp refurbish, the ** class- 
ical " approach of .Marx and Lenin, 
Parking argument U, flint the clash 
between labour and Capital which is 
so central - to Marxist thdugbt ob- 
scures .from View other "’types- of con- 
flict — racial, religious, linguistic, and . 

. sexual— which have. moved towards. 
. the .centre of the political stage in 
many Industrial societies, " Any gen- 
eral model of class or stratification 
that does not fully incorporate this ' 
fact must forfeit all credibility.” 

Parkin argues that the effects of 


often correct in his strictures: 
authority roles, gender differentia- 
tion and .ethnic and religious anta- 
gonism cannot always be reduced to 
class antagonism. But it d-oes not 
necessarily follow that classes as 
defined by Marx and his followers 
should have the same analytical 
status astray, religious communities. 

Exploitation. Parkin argues, is 
** the nexus between classes and 
other collectivities that stand in a 
relation shi p of dominance and sub- 
ordination on whatever social 
basis”. Yet the Marxist notion of 
exploitation is more than the sum 
of privileged access to resources 
by the ruling class and denial of 
opportunities tn rhe ruled; it is part 
of a system of ecqnomy involving 
accumulation of capital. While many 
commentators on inequality in 
socialist -stales hnvc found dispari- 
ties in consumption between strain 
similar to those in advanced capital- 
ist states, it is important to distin- 
guish -between the sources of dis- 

f rarity and the legitimacy of 
nequality: proprietary rights have 
no equivalent iii socialist societies. 

These basic differences not only 
affect who benefits under both capi- 
talism -and socialism, but also deter- 
mine access to resources pnd the 
ways that rhe Government may in- 
fluence distribution. While Parkin 
recognizes the importance of owner- 
ship of property, he widens the con- 
cept to include any minority which 
has access to' property ’to the ex- 
clusion of others and which give. rise 
to “important consequences for the 
Life chances and social conditions of 
the excluded ’V 1 

Parkin’s analysis of class and con- 
flict is less an empirically . testable 
theory, than a moral vocabulary : ' 
liberal theory qonebives of mutual 
lnterest| Marxism of ' Irreconcilable 
contradictions and bis 1 own neo- 
Weberinn position is -a Conceptual 
model.' of -permanent tension, of. 
** unrelieVed distributive' struggle 

Dattlllll^a iHAfla ftf nf4nl«iilL. 1 


.give rise,, at least in respect ppthe 
'cl as $ that really counts ”, to dlstribu- ‘ 
itive outcomes *siitiilar to the West. 
Rather .'than cqncqntTatfng. 'attention., 
on property ownership 'he 'considers 
the concept of “ social closure *\ By 
'social, closure- Parkin, following 
VVqbcr, nteans the process by which . 
certain soclal groups. ( class, occupa- 
Itidual,' gendef, racial,- rehgfoiis); seek ’ 
!fo. maximize their own . rewards and 
exeludef , l Shbot dlnate r outsiders-.' 
■jtrom access- to resources and opppr. . 
ifopitics. >The advantage ' of' the 
potion of clos.ufe is that, it may -be . 


) applied to a wid<5 range of Superior 
land inferior social .strata— tradi- 
jtlonal caste systems and. the stratifi- 
cation of ethnic cotnmuhitles ae.wfejl 
•[If classes add'ncc'upht^onal' groups. 
r 'U -Park! a V is most ; n hnetratiog tuid. 
•ironic : when Y dealing'' -I vUth- con- 
temporary Marxists (Pbularjtzas and ■ 
il^-lihussor in'parti bular} who seek- to 1 ; 

: llreduce dll conflict in the end td the 
1 jclass war between labour -and , cap!-- 
. t ail, It'^ems to me ihat Tafkin Is 


sents rne sociologist as a kind 
of theological salesman hawking 
mound different "conceptual pack- 
ag£i ,, » making, moral, pronounce- 
ment^ Judgments antf ddedfomeiiaa- 

tioos with no- g On era 1 theory amen-- 
able - to verification, ]ep alone . of 
prddiotidh. This viewpoint -would be- 
4tirpriu$jisly< contested by the other ■ 
authors' considered ■ here r ! ana' of 
- course 'Parkin .lays himself open . to> 
the- 1 objection that his own' intellec- 
tual agnosticism is. In fact a belief- 1 
system Inspired by his opposition to 
Marxism. Bti'that as it> may-, Parkip’s'- 
analysis - is „ knowledgeable end 'pro-, 
vodatlve fthis If’ a- book' that should 
bp -.widely read. - ■ . ; 

Wesolo wski J s work, ably translated- 
■ by. George Kolanklewfcz, -was orfgjn-: 
"ally published in Palaii& -in I9SG‘. 
.anu 49. widely, used >by" -sociologists! 
.■.there, as a ' basic " book ph content- • 
po^arV Marxist 'theory' of cl&sfc 
•bower end sfratififedtioh,’’’ TJila book 
.la tf ot dh exegesis ; of i -tHe Soylet 
" Version * -of:: historical ‘ materialism S 
indeed; it!. Rfa|fes use Of nnn-Maqdst 
.iocSoldcy • developed ’ In - Western 
.capitalist, court trips. ? . ' , , \i • } 
- Wesolowski , make4 .>twb' " major: 

' 'fiepatfo^es .frataUtaf steal.; Mprxl^m : 


he reconciles rhe notion of a power 
elite with that of the traditional 
ruling class ; and he tries to incor- 
porate elements of social stratifica- 
tion theory with class analysis. 
Much of this is not novel in con- 
temporary Marxism, but credit must 
he given to Wesolowski not only 
for making these points 14 years 
ago but also for expressing them in 
plain language. 

Wesolowski considers “ class dom- 
ination” to have three dimensions 
— economic, political and ideological 
— the Interaction of which estab- 
lishes the ruling class. The political 
elite '* comprises those who on 
account of their position In the 
politico] structure can make de- 
cisions or can directly influence 
decisions Where he parts com- 
pany with many elite theorists is 
on the role of the dominant class. 
Anticipating Lukes's notion of the 
“ third fRCe of power”, he points 
out that certain matters are not the 
subject of discussion by the elites 
and are outside the scope of political 
decisions — economic domination, 
private property under capitalism 
land I would add state property and 
Party hegemony under socialism) 
are taken for granted. 

Under capitalism, Wesolowski 
argues, a person's relations to the 
means of production determines a 
whole matrix of social attributes — 
income, life - chances, status posi- 
tion and prestige. Under socialism, 
stratification remains but an in- 
dividual’s position in relation to 
these various attributes is not 
consistent or crystallized : high 

income may compensate for low 
status. Opposing Western : func- 
tionalists, Wesolowski asserts that 
differentials of income and prestige 
are not necessary for the efficient 
operation of a socialist society and 
are only transitional in modern 
Poland. However, authority and 
hierarchy is necessary. Modern 
production requires organization 
apd this entails, to' quote Bhgels, 
*' authority and a certain subordina- 
tion u . 

.It is . at this place in the argu- 
. mqnp that sgme Western Marxists, 
most Western liberal .criticq and. 
Eastern dissidents cqil into question 
,tlje - whole < analysis!. . .True,, it . is 


{h'cir .position gives power. ..status 
r and -material . .privileges tqey, ..do 
form, a ruling .class. Furthermore, 
income, status and power. are struc-' 
tural- not transitional and accrue, to 
dominant groupings or classes. 

? j\lvin!' Gouldner carries this argu- 
ment one ‘stage further in nfs 
Stimulating; The - Future of< Intel i 
: lectuals .and the Rise of 'the Neto 
Class. . He considers modern. 
. Society toi .be ..in transition to the 
domination of a. new. class made up. 
of intellectuals and technical in* 
telligentsia. who are, In contention, 
for power in capitalist^-, state social- 
ist and Third World 1 countries. '.In 
(he West, the new class grows out 
of the * old Riodeyed class ”, 'For 
Gould nor, “ moneyed capital " is a 
•> special case of. capital which' 'in- 
cludes. cultural capital' gained bjhthe- 


new class through education. The 
new class is ideologically bound by 
“ professionalism ”, given social 
coherence by its distinctive innguage 
and is politically united through 
revolutionary organization: “ the 

* vanguard ’ party expresses the 
modernizing and elite ambitions of 
the New Class”. 

While Gouldner retains same of 
the methodological trappings of 
Marxism, his approach is not 
Marxist but what he calls Left neo- 
Hegelian sociology. Gouldner con- 
siders the new class to be the 11 most 
progressive force” in modern 
society ami a *' centre of human 
emancipation ”, chough it is at the 
same time elitist and “ bears the 
seeds of a new domination In the 
West, the new class is on the 
ascendancy and the old ruling class 
of money capital is dying (the 
United States Is one of Its last out- 
posts)." Tn Europe, Japan and the 
socialist states rhe new class is 
growing — Eurocommunism and de- 
tente are its major political strate- 
gies. 

Konrad and Szeienyi make some 
important amendments to Gouidner's 
new class thesis when considering 
the structure of East European 
societies. These dissident Hungar- 
iun writers view the new class as 
the instrument of a “ new system 
ol oppression and exploitation of 
the working class". Under state 
socialism, the intellectuals — defined 
to include all persons with higher 
educational qualifications — form a 
dominant class. Affinities with 
Marxism . may also be perceived : 
the class power of the new class is 
derived from its control of the 
“ redistribution ” of surplus product 
Its goal is to .maximize the extrac- 
tion of surplus (created by the 
working class), and to use it to 
expand the ip vestment- goods 

Industry., Unlike under capitalism, 
it has ho . foe in the form of a 
bourgeoisie which legitimates Its 
appropriation of surplus, through 
ownership Alio,- intellectuals In. 
Eastern Europe are strengthened by 
.the bureaucracy and the police : one 
might define the ruling elites as 
.being composed of a united trium- 
virate, of party ideologue, policeman 
qndi techpacrat.j These’ author also 
echo the. Marttist Ideal' by ppstulat- 
irig ah alternative society based" on 
legitimate rule by those wh6 Create 
surplus product! and they envisage a 
return to- collective wage bargaining 
'by the'* workers, cooperatives and 
-workers* 'self-management.-' 

' There can be no doubt thnt the 
occupational structure calls for 
1 analysis with the new white cellar 
professions arid semi-professions at 
its centre: even in a Leninist -sense, 
the technician/ technologist ■' •-:• now 
replaces the skilled metalworker of 
'the -nineteenth century as the most 
technically advanced . part of the' 
working- class. -Yet one must question 
whether the evidence would justify 
.giving the intellectuals/ in telligentsia 
a similar; role as ari; historical force 
as the bourgeoisie: In the first place/- 
. .. the internal differentiation pf this 
group is .Rfeati does, .the. university 
; teacher , in, technology, fine art, law 
'arid, .history share a similar wbrld 
. view ? ' And such; differences .are 


greatly compounded when o Qe 
siders the array of occupation, ^ 
manager, technologist, if 
worker and teacher through R 
traditional intelligentsia of cr«J 
writer and social critic. Tm i' 
advocates of the new das. W 
wouid argue that ,it i s in te[ * 
differentiated — but have 

groups sufficient, aff inky to D « 
a common class interest? 
character of the ruling elite rt 
senting the intellectuals as a 
in state socialism is even more on 
to question. It seem s to me to h 
far from convincing to sue»h rti. 
intellectuals, ideologues and Mu 
may be considered as a un!an 

power bloc. 

Wliat is virtually ignored in iki 
books is any analysis of how fa 
Sions are taken and in vfcw 
interests they Are made. Itijij 
very well for Wesolowski to hj^ 
certain issues are not conridutfi; 
the ruling elites in East and htn, 
but whose interests are m/u] 
taken into account? Whenwfw 
questions such as : is it in thei^ 
lectuals* interest for Savin u 
American troops to imervent a 
Czechoslovakia and Afghankuos 
Vietnam and Korea respecrivelj.i'j 
answer seems problematic to iqilr 
least. . In the present economic oin 
of Western capitalist states, hi 
really compatible with the inuin 
of a rising intellectual clau t k 
government cuts should hit sold 
at the centres of learning, teuta 
and research ? Military and pcfr 
expenditures, on the other uat 
have, if anything, risen during di 
crisis. Perhaps the truth of a 
matter is that the new white mIu 
groups have greater potential fv 
political action and control iso 
hitherto, but that they lack wm 
logy of political opposition, 
traditional Interests (capital, 
police and military) have ««**“( 
deeper-seated power than ae icw-j 
ists of the new class would be r i 
pored to concede. "... . l 
One other general enti™ 8 . 1 
may be made of all ! 

the absence of detailed em^ 
data. Wesolowski, it ia iruejj 
cite some figures on IncoiMJ®* 
initials and . -smtus .rttudpp 

in the West and in' 
on social' mobility, access w 

‘ tion, income differentials 
cAl interest groups.. 


sear cli, but I' doubt 
books as then ■ «uiid 
.many to neo-Weberlans®, 
neo-ftegelianism or Polish sw^T 
or critical Leftism. 


David Lane is a fellow oj 
College, Cambridge. .... 
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On necessity and truth 


Wittgenstein on the Foundations of 

ri# ail the work of Wittgenstein that 
yj been posthumously published; 
K jSrh m the Fomfat, ons 0/ 
Mflfhetnntirt has_ had the least 
fivourahle reception. The logician 
Genre Kreisel went so far as to 
call it '* a surprisingly insignificant 
oroduct of a sparkling mind , and 
while the piety which Wittgenstein s 
name mill commands has prevented 
whet critics from speaking in quite 
such derogatory terms, the prevail- 
ing view has been chat his contnbu- 
lili 10 the philosophy of mathe- 
matics was below the level of the 
best of his later work. 

In sn excessively expensive book 
of inordinate length and daunting 
complexity, Professor Wright has 
now attempted to show that litis 
verdict is unjust. IIo does not go 
so fur as i* holly to endorse Wittgen- 
«c in's conception of mathematics 
but he does aspire to show that the 
Remarks on the Foundations of 
Mathematics, taken in conjunction 
with Wittgenstein’s Lectures on the 
Foundations of Mathematics, deliv- 
ered at Cambridge in 1 1939, and also 
posthmunuslv published, have deep 
roots in Wittgenstein's overall 
philosophy of language ; and he 
claims that when these works are 


seen in this light, they “ both testify 
lo a wealth of vigorous, profound 
and valuable thought on some of 
ihe most difficult questions in 
philosophy **. 

These questions turn on the con- 
cepts of necessity, and. truth. Pro- 
fessor Weight begins with a dis- 
cussion ;of the. dispute, in rhe philo- 
sophy of .mathematics between the 
upholders of the classical or 
Platonic theory that propositions are 
object /roly endowed with truth-con- 
ditfoni Irrespectively of our power 
to decide whether they 'are .true "or. 
false, and the intuido.nists.who bold 


correctly, represents him, Witlgen- v 
stein sympathizes with the intuition- t! 
ists against the plntnnisLs, but goes i 
still further iu the direction of t 
anti-renlism. The example which \ 
Wright gives to illustrate this is 1 
that of Goldbach's conjecture thnt s 
every even number is the sum of i 
two primes. A plutonist would say I 
that this proposition is cither true t 
or false, though we . do not know I 
'which.; an intuitionist would deny 
that the universal proposition had 1 
any truth-value in our present 
state of knowledge, but would 
allow ii truth-value to any given 
instance of it, since once the 
number was specified we could 
calculate the answer if we took 
enough trouble. Wittgenstein 
would not have conceded even so 
much ns this, since he held thnt 
the result of a process of calcula- 
tion is nover determined in advance. 
Even though wc may be following 
what seems to us u clear procedure, 
we cannot predict whore it will 
lead us. Wc cHiinut prejudge the 
question wlmr verdict wc shall 
characterize as correct. 

This is in line with Wittgenstein’s 
general view that the extensions of 
nil our concepts are indeterminate. 
Their employment is, Indeed, sub- 
ject to rules, but our obedience to 
those rules Is like tile unrolling of 
a carpet. The floor is covered only 
to the extent that the carpet lias 
actually been unrolled. In much the 
same spirit, Wittgenstein held that 
| a mathematical proof changed the 
‘ meaning of the concepts in question. 

' “A" proof”, he said, ‘‘is a new 
I paradigm." Here he drew an analogy 
' between the propositions of logic and 
i mathematics, in their capacity as 
rules of deduction, and conventions 
of measurement. He was quoted 
by Mdore as saying in a lecture 
’ **■* 3+3=6 1 is a rule as to the way 
in which we are going tq talk. It is 
I a preparation for description, just 
I as fixing a unit of length Is a pre- 
paration for measuring ’. Wright is 
u not happy with this analogy, but 


of trpth ■ or falsehood . to a . mathe-. 

that extqndi beyond ■ the philosophy 
of mathematics. ' .It- is.'port .of the. 
pragmatist tradition, going back for 
more than a century,, that the con-, 
of , trutji, if .it. is not. to be 
“le, must be construed in all .fields 
u .tantamount, to." warranted assert 


expounds it as a way or enforcing 
Wittgenstein’s view! that arith- 
metical propositions, rather than 
being themselves descriptive of any- 
thing, "'pntgr "into the 'fbtirig , of 
Criteria for the application of con-, 
cirita id thrms of which" descriptions 
can then proceed. In this sense they. 

' afo * antecedent to description, 

‘and .ro -to. truth”. . . 

• These viewa . would, hardly -.be. 
tenable if the choice of mathematical 
rules or standards of measurement 
were, altogether arbitrary. .They 
have- to be such that their applica- 
tion accords with empirical observa- 
tion. If I understand hint rightly, 
Wright' credits Wittgenstein with 
-acknowledging' this point, -tee 
•empirical observations, - W it were, 
come first and the rules give the 
sanction of “ necessity *. to what 


would otherwise be inductive j 
generalizations. The ascendancy I 
then pusses tn '.hern, inns much us I 
they supply criteria for deciding I 
whether our empirical investigations 
have been correctly carried out. It I 
seems, however, to be implied, that I 
if there were » constant discrepancy 
between our empirical results n iid I 
those that the rules prescribed, it is I 
the rules that would be changed. | 
The view thnt the propositions of I 
logic ntid mathematics “ say noth- I 
ing ”, ns Wittgenstein put it in the I 
Trncruzus, is allied id the view that 1 
they are iruc by convention. They j 
owe their “ necessity ” to ihe fact 
that their truth is ensured silnpiv 
by the. meaning of the signs which I 
are used to express them. j 

Wright, for reasons which I find I 
obscure, objects to what he calls 
the model of modified conveniioii.il- 
ism thnt it cannot account for tho 
necessity of propositions like “ noth- I 
lug can simultaneously be red and I 
green all over ”, where the key 
terms are learnt ostensivcly and not 1 
through the presentation of seman- 
tic information in sentential form : J 
and lie also, like Quine and Dum- I 
mett before him, queries the status 
of rhe consequences of a ennven- I 
tlon, the dilemma here being that if I 
we. say (lint a statement of the form I 
“C implies q ” “is itself merely I 
a convention, the resulting position I 
is tantamount to a version of radi- I 
cal conventionalism : it is just that I 
our adoption of the convention q I 
takes the form ' Let q be a conse- I 
quence of C ’. But if wo say tliAl 
the statement is not a convention, 
how can we avoid the conclusion 
that its necessity consists in its des- 1 
: cription of a noii-conventlonal con- 1 
ceptual connection ? I 

‘ Wittgenstein accepted (he first | 

‘ horn of this dilemma. His conven- 1 

■ tlalism wns radical. It would be 1 
pleasant to be able to follow him, I 

’ but neither he nor Wright, speaking l 
c in' hi s defence, has succeeded in I 
" accounting for the way in which 1 

■ acceptance of the rules of logic and | 
: mathematics limit, or at least 
8 seems "• -to limit, our . freedom. 

'■ Although I cannot prove the point, 

" • my own view Is ((till that modified 
e ' conventionalism is th4 safer bet.' 

' r Professor' Wright’S 'bodk deals 
with a widd range of topics and gdes 
s very thoroughly ihto " them. If brie 
y - sometimes wishes 'that th’S style 
*» were less opaque and the argument 
easier to follow, one must still give 
e.. the author credit for not shirking 
il the difficulties of a subtle and in- 
it tricate set of problems and at least | 
iy. removing some of the lumber that 
^ lies Intne way' of "their solution. 

1 .. A. j. Ayer 

ft . : . ": 

ie Sir [Alfred- Ayer fecOMlu retired as 
e,- Wvkeham Professor of: Logic in the 
ie University of Oxford .' He is a fellow 
*t of Wolf son College, Oxford. 


The Finite Element Method 

A First Approach 
A. J. Davies 

This Is an introductory text for undergraduate mathematicians, 
engineers, and applied scientists, which will also give 
postgraduate workers in research or Industry some background 
to the use ol large computer packages. It is essentially o book on 
the applications of the finite-element method to the solution 
of boundary and Initial-value-problems described by partial 
differential equations. £10.50 paper covers £0.95 

Elementary Information Theory 

D. S. Jones 

Information theory, born In 1948 when Shannon published a classic 
paper on communication theory, Is Important to the designers of 
communication networks and electronic computers, and includes 
aspects of oryptography and linguistics. This book forms a one-term 
course for undergraduates In science and engineering. £11 ( 
paper oovers £4.95 Oxford Applied Mathematics and Computing 
Science Series 

An Introduction to the Theory 
of Numbers 

G. H. Hardy and E. M. Wright 

This book Is the filth edition of a work which has become the 
standard Introduction to the subject. In this edition the main 
changes are In Ihe notes at Ihe end of each chapter: 

Sir Edward Wright seeks lo provide up-to-date references for the 
reader who wishes to pursue a particular topic further ana to 
present a reasonably accurate account of the present state 
of knowledge. Fifth edition £17.50 paper covers E8 

Graphs and Networks 

Bernard Carrd 

This book presents the basic results.and techniques of graph 
theory and network flow theory, with strong emphasis on their 
applications and algorithmic aspects. It Is suitable for final-year 
undergraduate and graduate students In mathematics, computer 
science, engineering, and operations research, and It will also 
be of Interest to professional workers In these fields. £14 
paper covers £7.60 Oxford Applied Mathematics 
and Computing Science Series 
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d sociology qrid theirfalltira to- ; ; "e^pe+lor 


point ; - expressing . the- X fill ■ . 

mem- ■ . wntecs anout thosy . > * 
ieteht 1 • cepts. . - ; - . a,-. ; j, cqnctiy*" Jj 

eVery Centra} Problem* L ^ B^m. 

" both/., a bridga^beweej /^d . 

!'"■ “ * :.SOciologiM c«. 


our-' ^oiar'isystemi to db -iui- , nudlo spectrum, con- w? ww 

tev" & ?h3 , Vdyage^- spacecraft JJJgWjP pictures explaining our ardmis to .i 
• gilch W now, between Jupiter and ourselves. A carefully ncation tp. 

' ybtk thoughV of those ° dC ^ ^ pletures. cover. the know, any 

i ris ! Iriffilftnetary ■ mas-. . flSrht iLues S human, anatomy,- .Wish to ate 







rtiohSVil 


r^Utui 


W « so many eVched 0" the, cover in.a sclen- Armstrong aqd tribal 

•S hroblT^ ti^lc language, wldi » «rtridseend Si? from New Guinea? , 

ml la P the ?osmOs! h Now vvith- the ^ed/tfplayTso wlmt This is, a very spedal message- , 

■ ‘Pwe age. we have developed m® 8 * ? r h „ e t h e AlDha C«itaurfans going to a unique . ch . nnc ® t fi\he^siar!t 

yagers that Will travel from the are tne *. who currently resides in the am 

■ Eahh to ■ these 'distant stirs.- . The ■ hear r ^ , doubt that Carl Sagan stars nbout life on Earth m 1977. 

mf Giwy E, Hunt 

/' ^i^^ n - rtvl ',C a rl | MgahV Frank : those beings ... - '_i- 

of their fcolleagiies,.' e aDtu re the spacecraft. — — ; — : — : ~~~~ . . ; , jT". 

fc ' thdlr ilfrfitlbnJi C contributions Include Gptry Hunt i s head of the labor* ^ 

i • Mfotibti to n: special :4^aE ea Vom Waldheim,. the fof*pldnetid-y atmospheres m 


'66 Wood Lane E nd, Heme! Ho mpsleadi-Hertforcf shire; HP2 ^RG, Englonj 
I. John E. Freund A Rpnald E. Walpblo B 

I Mathematical ^Statistics ^srd Edition ■ 

I Avallable.thls mbritHaq a low-priced sludonj paJiiit.baoKlhenew, *. I 

■ ' edition of MaiAematicef siailsttas provides thofOUBhry tevlsed e nd ' • ■ 

, I. expanded coverage of estimation theory and nori-parametric statistics. . m 

' 1 . 90 pages £12.95 Cloifi )3.562p58-X- £696 Fppa/ 13-^982-1 Afaytfgg . 1 

I John A. Wood ffi 

I The Solar System ■ 

I “an Ideal inlroductlon for all QBlrohotny, geophysics and physics ■ 

ffl alildenls . . .This book Is gofno lo be a firm favorite In pnlyeralllea ■ 

H for years to oome ... extremely flood value lor rtionay Nelo re ■ 

I 10 B pages £7.1GCIoth 13-822007-7 £4.WPaper 13-822915-8 «79 ; ■ 

I Robert Tb Dixon ’ ' ■ 

I Dynamic Astronomy 3rd Edition I 

I Illustrated wllh numerous photographs and Iwo-cploijr diagrams, M 

■ the third edition ol this introduction contains new chapters on m 

I reiatwity and exiraterrastitelJIfq, as well as many expanded sactlqne ■ 

I : . on woh toptos #s lehtHaa, dorohal holes, the f^aunder Mini mum, , ■ 

■ X-ray bursters and Stellar fevoliiilom > 

H 624 pages £9.70 Paper 13-221267-8 JunolMO ■ 

I Eugene Xckermap, Lynda B.M. Ellis & Lavy rones E. Williams I 

I Biophysical Science 2 nd Edition , I 

I NewmaterlalonlrraveialbleiheimodynaniloB, membrane^ I 

■ physiology and echoaonography Is Included In lne Second edition ol a 

■ I thlsaucaasslullexltiook, . ■ -- : ■ .. U 


thlsaucoesafullexioooK. • ' j- _ni, & 

"the aecond edition preserves the oonllrience and balance oi me 
Ural , . .recommended es a soilous induction to blophyelae WSi!”2 
R34 papaa E18.BS Cloth 13 075901-0 7978 ' 

Ha cold H. Metcalf ' ' •• '• 

Topics in Classical Biophysics 

>' blteoolralphanornQns Bre examined In Lhfo clearly written* 

■ Illustrated text- The topic* covered loolude bJotnoch a nitre, hoot and 
energy .fluids, blood glreulation, feedback and control, neive.cells, 

. eound and hearIng,ll8ht,ro!ou^ vie! gn. artd'rnodeinexperlmonlal 

taohnlquSa. ". , ' ' ' ' "-C . . . 

paper 13-92^^ January iggg ■ ■ 









MaYh^m arte* AWpMysics 


Announcing three new paperback additions to Chicago’s Series 

POPULAR LECTURES IN MATHEMATICS 

Translated from Russian, published May 1980, E3.60 each 
The Decomposition of Figures .- 
Into Smaller Parts 
Vladimir Grigor'evich Boftyanskii 
and Izrail' Tsudikovich Gohberg 
Translated & adapted by Henry Christoffers & Thomas 
P. Branson 

Systems of Linear Inequalities 

A. S. Solodovnikov 

• Translated & adapted by Lawrence M. Glasser & Thomas 

P. Branson 

Criteria for Divisibility 

N. N. Vorob'ev 1 

Translated & adapted by Daniel A. Levine & Timothy McLarnan 

The University of Chicago Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SW1W 9SD 


MECHANICS 
W. CheBter 

This book is a major new introduction to mechanics as 
studied in pre-specialist undergraduate courses in 
applied mathematics. 

Hardback £15.00 . . ■ 

Paperback £7.50 

ELEMENTARY STATISTICS TABLES 
For ail users of statistical techniques 
Henry R. Neave 

These tables have been carefully prepared for the many 
users of statistical analysis at an introductory level; all 
students, taking first courses In statistical analysis will 
find them an invaluable aid. 

Paperback About £1.50 
Autumn 19B0 


Vi-t-XA ; 


George London 

AUei^^^win i 

• Sydney • 

Further Information from! 'Academic Marketing Depart- < 
r. . .m?nl, George Allen &. Unwin (Publishers) Ltd;, -PO Box 
■18, 'park Land; Hemel Hem psteqd, -Herts, HP2 4TE. : - 

■ - • , a ' 1 ■*' ' k m ' ‘ 

v :'' :: •• ■ ; 

. r' r . . . ; ■ 11 ;. 1 ^ 1 

I'l’ 1 > / MAS* A CpU$E7 T$ INS7ITU1B: OF .TLCRNOLpdY 

; -PLASMA PHYSiCS FOR NUCLEAR FUSION B ! 

•f'i , >. • .. ■. . <■ ... ’ £ 

;?i s T : ‘ by Kenro MfyemoloV - , .- , v r ift;! 

5 • Thto book is designed as a text, for graduate and senior 

undergraduate students • begin ri(ns the study 1 of plasma 
physics as it relates to controlled nuclear fusion. Some 


!•••■: i 
• ' - •. •' 


;?! ;'. T - 
. i 


ii m 5 nn j and Vlaspv MUfllions: plasma equilibrium; 'mag- 

nBlohydrodyriBrric inktbbltftiae;. Waves in' bdtd arid hot dial- 

*.*. .• W.^^r^StabilUlea; ilaat ^ulral beam injeclion and Wavte 
• haying;; diagnostics employing , microwaves, ‘ . lasers - fared 
. ‘ i analyze;^. Plasm*. continaihehi Ip - tokamakd-; anti 

, . - Wellwalore. multl^ole fields, mirrors ,'bhd cuspa.iaavVdll as 
- •• Jnarttar con liherrienb are reviewed: .■ . ,v. T 

March 1980, 832 pages, 181 illustrations, £3t.0p. : 3 

jNORBERf WErk^R;^ iyy-.n j 

i - • . IT Genera I had ‘.Hoirrnoniq Anblysis' arid" Taii&rim 

! Theory; Classical. Harmonic & Complex Analysis edited by 

.. P. Mas ant 1 ■ j. 

April 1080, 1008 pages, £27.90 ' j 
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MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 



Experimenting with relativity I Reminiscences of nuclear physics 


A Short Course in General 
Relativity 

by J. Foster and J- D. .Nightingale 
Longman, E5.45 . 

ISBN 0 582 44194 3 


~~~ — — tu differencial geometry, and all 
General cover roughly the same applications: 
black holes, gruvitationul waves, 
litingalc and cosmology. All are also short, 
which makes them reasonably inex- 


conld find ho refer*™*. • 
bonk to other text! 
papers. Lecturers J 5 lf ; 
book would do well *■ 
their own. 611 H 


What Little I Remember 
rL°hrldRE Fr Uniye_rsity Press, £9.50 


SSfo"S 


1 22297 4 


Elementary General Relativity 
by C. Clarke 
Edward Arnold, £5.95 
ISBN 0 7131 2763 5 

Gravitational Curvature : an intro- 
duction to Einstein's theory 
by Theodore Frnnkel 
Freeman, £11.70 and £5.20 
ISBN 0 7167 1006 4 and 1062 5 

Gone are the days when it was 
pupuiurly believed that only three 
people in the world really under- 
stood general relativity. Although 


field of investigation here for educa- 
uonal psychologists, I would think. 

Frisch disclaims any great origin- 
ality : yet the idea of nuclear fission 
f which name he invented) was to 
resolve a baffling puzzle in nuclear 
physics and lead the way to the 
atomic bomb and to atomic power. 


pensive and easy to use. Where they Frankel's Gramtmt^ -ur.. r u„,., physics and lead the way to the 

differ is in the background they is a very differ*™ £ na l Cwi * Three themes recur in this short atomic bomb and to atomic power, 

assume of the students and the em- previous two it lna > book of . r^Jniscences bv Otto in true Inspirational fashion remtnis- 

phasis they place on applications. it concentrate nn fiP ty ns ®d| Frisch; his physics his music, and cent of Kekul6 and his benzene 
Foster and Nightingale’s A Short spaceSe Sther Se people, he worked with or came rings, the idea came to him and his 

Course in General Relativity is the ulivsks lt *? "S ' f 1 w « S S»ss, inc uding no ,a aunt Lise Meitner while they were 

longest (162 pages plus appendices) a «• siek, rf the calibro of Bohr, Fermi and walking In a Swedish forest In 1938. 

and the most physical. 1 Students » ft Ehmein^ together with, a number H« irecounu ihow torndmoni 


pnasis tney place on app teat ions. it concentrates on 

Foster and Nightingale’s A Short space-time rather 
Course in General Relativity is the uhvsics It i« If ' ? 8n M i 
longest (162 pages plus appendices) w uh a ’ Dnn j v,“'{™ ed a| * siefc, 
and the most physical. Students mathematic* inH. k fi rDUn ' 1 “ 9 
should know linear algebra, calculus cout - se i n “f ? 8 a ,lw ni 

of several variables, special telativ- ui arni ,J!} j?i" e j en ^ B * 8 e »iD«nf 
itv £ there is an annendi* m I, el., V Y® rne . r . s Foundation of DiltLl 


actually to use it. Would not a 
demonstration staged on an unin- 
habited islapd with the Japanese 
invited to watch the explosion have 
sufficed to end the war? I never 
once heard Frlscli comment on con- 
temporary politics : I am convinced 
that this painful involvement con- 
firmed him in his instinctive dis- 
taste for all things political. 

The story tails off towards the 


«r«s, uicludingnotafewgeniiLses aunt Lise Meitner while they were e ,ld-ob 0 ut his Cambridge days. He 
3 th* calibro of Bohr, Fermi and walking In a Swedish forest In 1938. nnt , Ufin * , n „ffHndinis liis 


necessary. The book develops S®I, 1E „?L eener l ®.l hfe 

sor calculus adequately (intro- ^re more sophisticated tnig&it 

other two books. 


nor necessary. The book develops 
tensor calculus adequately (intro- 
ducing, in fact, rather more than 
it subsequently uses), and it is rea- 


rf the calibro of Bohr, Fermi and walking in a Swedish forest in 1938. 
FiiKtein together with a number Ho recounts how rhev sat down on a 
d notable eccentrics. They emerge tree trunk and did the essential cal- 
j..ui v through countless anecdotes, culations out of their heads on 
manv of which I had heard him scraps of paper. Frisch rushed back 
Si v, e {ore during 20 years’ friend- t0 Copenhagen to check the idea 
shin but which seem here as fresh w lth Bohr, did the decisive test 
ti ever. The style of the book is experiment in two days, and then 
characteristic of the author— lucid, composed the paper for Nature 
(iraightforward a nd essentially w ith his aunt over the telephone. 

uncomplicated. 


stood general relativity. Although it subsequently ’uses), and it is rea- Thi » «° r k is unique 

this belief was always an exnggertt- sonably careful in its definitions of . e textb °o, ks .1 know Id{iku! 

^ f f. i ■ i *■ . . . (a if i ■ Qicrpn? amnuceir mm hL* . . 


The contrast with today's 


tion, it did reflect a widespread 
feeling even among physicists that 
the rlieory was exceptionally 


tensors, manifolds, and connections. Sl5ten t emphasis on the geDanvJ 
Unfortunately, the mathematical “’jerpretation of evay.ma 
development seems poorly motiva- , ns , tei . n s equations art hI« 5- ; 
ted. For Instance, I could find no late u in terms of Gausslu cun 

tures ; the Schwarzschlld iolatiw i 


rllfFi.-iili c n ...wi-, T . .. , 1 couia nno no 

cult tn undti stand, and that the examples of one-form (covectors) 


effort was not worth the return. 
Physics from 1920 to 1960 had 
pressing problems to solve in 
quantum mechanics, nuclear struc- 
ture, and solid-state theory. What, 
after all, was general relativity 
good For? 

Nobody asks this today. Under- 
graduates and postgraduates in 
mathematical physics and astronomy 


a • s-s*rrwsE srs^/sEts: 

— ■ co., Id hard,, be mo,c 

Like g many of hie conten.pon.rie, 
!? oTthe nronertms Frisch’s career was cut abort by 

# 'ii ,L W ^o.?lBr°nnlvhedra Fn four the war, and he found himself v/ork- 
j-ml uten CS Tliu most complicated * n 8 at Los Alamos on the momentous 
*T»Sin?3 lTniSndeS practical realization of his own dis- 

EFSES SI 


where they are introduced. There tlerlved from its embeddiBi;ci 
is also little motivation of the field Hnuum mechanics l* treated r*-, 
equations or indeed of the need to thoroughly using Lie dentsin 
use curved space-time as a model a , n ° even , e structure of a rtluiv 
for gravity, and little development llc . ? ta, J '. s approached ftw 0 
of the stress-energy tensor. P 01 ^ 1 y, V Y °f J ts cu ™*wt ft 

I liked the book better for Us book could therefore make mw 

ing reading even for rexr. 


did not want to risk offending bis 
contemporaries, and in any case he 
realized that much lias been told 
and will be told about ibis era. In 
fact he had by then done his best 
physics : apart from his valuable 

f io pul arizing of science and lectur- 
ng he came to concentrate on doing 
what he liked best— designing scien- 
tific devices. 

At his seventieth birthday dinner 
in Cambridge he made a speech 
largely consisting of a selection of 
these reminiscences. Some of his 
friends and family urged him to 
write them down, and this book is 
the result. It was not intended as 
a work of history, but it can give 
us insights and some considerable 
pleasure. 

J. G. Riishbrooke 


applications. It lias a thorough dis- ing . reading even for mer, 
cussion of motion near black holes w °rkers m the field. ‘ • 
and a brieF look at the black hole's The stress on geometry den a 
horizon itself. Unfortunately, the in- P™vent the book from reacts 
terior structure of stars is Ignored. Physics, however. For iiudflmifc 


the first headache of my life . ; . 
those months of fascination with 


there was no choice— the atomic j m G, Rushbrooke is with the Orga 


iftarlrfini^donar eeometrv were bomb had to be built. However, ms ntion Europdenne pour la 
Slcnt training wlich later helped together with many of those working Recherche Nueliare, Genive, on 
oe and still does, in designing at Los Alamos, he was deeply dis- leave from the Cavendish Labora- 
u nml ns scientific devices.” A rich turbed by the political decision tory. University of Cambridge. 


leave from the Cavendish Labora- 
tory, University of Cambridge. 


warn tn L-nnu, oK n ..» ll V. V , t er,ar siructure ot stars \s ignored, 
iiomm , W ab0 V t boles, it covers simple Rravitatiioiiaf waves 

neutron stars, gravitational waves, and even has a formula for the 
and the big bang theory. In energy carried- Away by the waves, 
response to this demand, univer- P ut ’ l /■!!* Int0 H disturbing error 
sities have begun to experiment *? prt> " lein 54 b ,Y si^Besting . that 

with courses in general relativity 'jS£f povHajipnoj radiation 

fr.* j ; ' from moments higher tlian quad- 

for advanced undergraduates and rupolel The discussion of cosmology 
for postgraduates who will not Is brief but adequate, though it 
necessarily specialize in the subject, leaves all observational aspects 'to 
fn (his country I know of such the problems. 

Oueen® ?kf ard,,f ;- O^ord, ■ ^Claflce's. Elemental* General 

d College - . (London), . Relativity requires much the same 
Southampton. Sussex. snH Vni-t nnii TiL .l. r ^. .i 


can follow the treatment, ihtnr 
good discussions indeed of ekm 


New statistical inferences Hot potato 


Longman Mathematical Texts 

An Introduction to the Theory of Elasticity 

R ] Atkin and N Fox 

A clear and concise Introductory taxi on elasticity for socond and 
third year undergraduates of applied mathematics, physics and 
engineering. 

Publication: June 1080 

Paper 0 582 44283 4 Probably £8,05 net 

Continuum Mechanics 

A) M Spencer 

This book adopts a uni fled approach to the study of continuum 
mod ionics, emphasising the general mechanical principles that 
apply to both fluids and solids. 

Publication: Juno 10H0 

Pupor G 582 442B3 4 Probably £5.05 not 

Special Functions of Mathematical 
Physics and Chemistry 
Third edition 
IN Sneddon 

A now odi lion of ibis concise Introduction to tlie apodal fun cl ions 
used in tiro solution of problems in the varied fluids of applied, 
mathematics, physics, physical chomlsUy and engineering. 
Publication: Juno 1 1)80 
Paper 0 502 443UU 2 Pnjbubly£0.50 not 

Optimisation 

'Margaret Groig 

A timely J nlroducHon lo this incron singly important subject, 
which maintains a bolunco between practical applications of 
techniques and the theory underlying thorn. 

Publication: July 1Q80 

Papor 0582 44188 2 Probably £6.25 not 

For further details write to: Roger Henwood, Longman Group Ltd, 
Burnt Mill, Htulow, Essex: 


lion of black holes and the 
l!av« 111 iSSS.Ji three book : s the smau space 


test, and a study of tha sample dls- 


An Invitation to Mathematics 


Cum. n.d* KtattuKcnl tribution function. An Invitation to f 

Infer C The0Cy f ° Sta “ Professor Pitman is concerned by Norman Gowar 


Jf.P nrnhlLc^ « pec “ t0 to tests of general relativity. W ; . 

1 1 ^ ■■ r> i 10 years ago, a textbook would 

Elementally General had to men rton competing tbeor-? 
Relativity requires much the same e'nm'A rienurt- 'and Wfluld tfll 


Inference 

by E, ]. G. Pitman 
Chapman and Hall, £6.00 
ISBN 0 470 26554 X 


with placing these topics on a firm Oxford University Press, £9.50 and 
mathematical footing and begins by £3.95 „„„„„ ^ , 

developing the idea of distance bet- ISBN 0 19 853002 1 and 853001 3 
ween two probability distributions — - — 


wh. . iLionaon), ttetativity requires much the same wiri, ?omeT^soect and would it 

' S' t? tMSf! 


Thar. ,u i _ • i ■* *1* IUIIC ana ueveiopnieni 1! 

increasing 1 n.fS' Bl ? ' a ™ l,,Ig . fln Seems designed for more mathe 
h«l* ^rn5n n, b p . u ^xts . that matical . students, who are alrekdj 
- « Ut fBUch, l xperuiients - use ^ lo lts “Ore abstiact notatlpn 

My experience over the past five I 'liked the develobinfent of the 


dein that general wlailriiy 
correct. Today , there is 4 r ri 


t matical. students, who are already consensus amonv scientists ihnc ponataiity theory and statistical ( w hlch depends 

. used to its more abstract notatlpn. & WeU* S& *4 :«» tho u* tion) and its 


7 telSS. Wm e t S”SiHnL ri .wo f Ta«: Fear of mathematic. Ilka apiders. 

Over the years a widening gulf has for a is not baaed 011 ratJonB l assessment. 

«olved y bSwJ B r Slm^tical JSlSff «ting Secondary school algebra geometry 

pobabi'Ity theory and statistical depends on its density fum?- 

^flce^althou^h. elegance and don) 8tl | itB efficiency ret.ng ^Sc 8 , ImTeas^rabTy mSre 

(1 - £— 1 -a!. 1 (.eletee 


on its mean cn< 


m fact tliaq electromagnetic theory, algebra is de 
.Mouei'n mathematics has provided on special r* 
,us. with, new and simpler ways of curved man! 
patenting the equations, and -the which ■ devel 
past twenty years - of. intense- principle am 
research into relativity .itself have Contimia ar 
Helped find simple and direct ap- tensor arc ti 
proaches to the physical effects pre- cally as well, 
dieted by the equations. In some - The appllc 
respects a course in. general ,rela- • are a bit -sh 
tivity .is ideal for a final-year stu- Nightingale's, 
flem in mathematical physics/ astro- same ground 
physics, or pure . mathematics, to see rfelativ 
because ft applies elegnnr mathe- tionnl cosmi 
matics first to the- construction 'Of Clarke has a 


with its physical application. Tensor rather than it$ justification. ; 
algebra is developed in the chapter je goes without saying tW* 
on special relativity,, the theory of W can replace a teodier. BBi* 
curved manifolds in ’the ' chapter teaclier itaust know .his 
which develops -the- equivalence ' mor c deeply than the ie« » *• 
principle and the field equations. u aina This is narticularly tns^ 
Continua and - the ..raaa-oneasv S’ hX I 

tensor arc treated more system a ti- ti, ov ,^}n oil n*eH conHdsribkff 


de.,n^ and A dS «rtd of acienc, 

i bw rather than on the canvas as qu f“ l ' y P“f sued - • ... Few books arc written spedfic- 

i * whole. Although containing a useful a ]j y t0 smash the mental blockaga 

}' TL . , , . , ■ , , appendix summarizing some of tne Q £ t j, ose w h 0 switched themselves 


tionnl cosmology discussed. Dr 
Clarke has a Strong reputation for 


a physical model (the theory ilseU). ,h Is-ras^h in’ ^^^“relarivS, 
and then to the sAlution^f interest- j rfnd his book' reflect* this. The 
mg problems. ’ writing is precise and accurate ; 


® n ^?b o f generalities. Tlie, the student should be in .no doubt 
snmA a L h ^ nd •P u J l .? k f that the author Is ln con?mand of 

Some use of-, the Modern approach his subject. , Sadly, however, I 


universities open 'up the fcnieve that goal in this t | TO D f the conciseness anu muuiaic 

°u«n r .i — i*-*.**^ JSUrftas'jSrt :ss«ed“ £ tha appr “ ach p,tm “ 1188 

gra ua es. TS.„. or j p ftjl* 1 S?2, tely „ lhat bis book has as Its p * H W Peers 

. •- iBernarfl^a^ «*me « a new look at some old ^ vv. reers 

— ' . ' ' r^ta'it 2W Qc «l theory. ’’ .and it eriibraces • 

Bernard F. Schulz » J* topics as the' Cramer-Rao H. W. Peers 

general relativity at ^quality, maximum likelihood artijient of si 

College, Cardiff.- Hatton, asymptotic power of a sity of Leeds. 


92f*lsL that his book has as its 
‘a new look at some old 
“1, theory ”,, and It eriibraces 
raw topics as the' Cramer-Rao 
««iuallty, maximum likelihood 


B. W. Peers is lecturer in the dep- 
artment of statistics at the Univer- 


Cure for cultural anorexia ^ 

VL*' '• ” ■ ,‘f® be equally popular. It is a' com- but; after Its lucid 

^ a «^‘fdgfc-sna w°nd«r t the. K , ' inerit oq the continued high rale of 1 ‘the nature , of ■..elw ffgai j yf 


MU’ Prcss, E3,70.’,. ' 

IgBN 0 262 23491 4 


edition of 19.62 should need so niuch 5 ul h nmchanh 
additional material in the chapter , JuKs btoloSc 
on life, as wefl’ hs- In relation to S® 
riuclear. particles. The cIuuim- nn :. U “‘X r/lili! 



m^ merir, , this volume relies is no. Inviting 


• Jn.'ihC' 

tittl » I* 

ntaiion, 


Peano 

Life and Works of Gjusep^fi Feeno • 

Edited by 

ftH BE RT KENNEDY . . 

■1880, xli +.230 pp; • . 

^Mh 6(1.85,-/^8 434 .00 ISBN 00-277-1067-8 

Npetpfj, 36 ( -,/us$ 14.06 . ISBN 00-277-1068-B 

JUDIES IN THE H18TORY OF MODERN SCIENCE 4 : . 

^ 0r toora than BO years, Glqseppe PeBiio (1B58-1932] Was one of the most 
' ^Mctgd ac^damldj In Europe. This volume - which represents the first 
™II-K4la study- of '^he life and works of Peen'p - Bxnmln« bis two main con* ■ 

; Vbatipns to science r hli development of methematlcal lofllc, end his efforts, 
towflat, ariewlenguafle r intprllngua. . . . :. • • . !' 

Wai ihe. leading pioneer of symbolic loflla at the clow of ihe IBlh • 

[ Wand;hir Irtfluanoe continues .today'. Aithough he ts knriwn for his- - 
V Mai*- fix- the n’eturet' ri’uhibers and his spac^nillnji; cured, Peano was. 

thlhterjl'n (periY'floldB. He gov? the firs; axiomatic definition of a 

; defjhjlfari of meesure/and the first proof of the basic j 
^^W ff .;.:wjorerii/ for -differential equations. The book conducfes Wlth P 


to,t Se ,^;end. rarely opehly; In- *• r^ctlonism^lsV.^ated . b} 30 iar| • ‘E .' ***£ 
ylteda Thoreu) must lie e mpjor part • ?Y. 0r t 0n / fden ^ , ** nOthing-but* - . 


A! n^r4 n-rii t- ijoUapd ■' 



intended readership will drop the 
book fast when browsing through 
its pages. The reason is that 
mathematical symbols, like the sight 
of eight legs, instantly rekindles 
the old prejudices and barriers. 
Vet how can one even talk about 
mathematics without the occasional 
x? 

Norman Gowar's attempt is brave, 
witty, well intentioned and straight- 
forward. The treatment Is based on 
the. reader’s assumed familiarity 
with the one branch of mathematics 
most people nevhj- nmn&ged to shut 
out— arithmetic. Starting with 
ordinary numbers, the reader is 
led gently 1 through shapes, sets, 
functions, complex numbers and 
eventually elementary calculus. 
Some manipulative rules are given 
qri the way. The text is punctuated 
by odd comments on historical 
episode* or the wider Implications 
of a piece of reasoning; • ' : 

This sort of book is not s6 much 
intended to teach the reader 
mathematics as to develop a mathe- 
matidal . perspective^ to introduce 
the ' mathematicpl way of tackling 
nroblems and 'organising ’cflpcepts. 
__ would cerMihly supplement moco 
formal textbooks for O and A level 
.but eta bestead' with 
profit by all: those people ; who are 
disturbed by the met that their 
knowledge of orte. of the ’ greatest 
enterprises of the huihari- race is 
comparable with a faltering compe- 
tence ati reproducing the- alphabfet.- 

; .f . y i i Paul PaYlefr 


Longman ks 
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PHYSICS AND THE PHYSICAL UN1VEH8B 3rd Ed. 

by I.B. M»Ion, Unlvenhy of Mat f hud ... . r , . , . 

. Art iniraHuciacvlext ihai proildeja modern overview, mini a traditkjn»l approscb topnplca 
for siudcnu wi% Hu ioar no id encc/euihr mati« background. Clear and l ^'“ 0 B^k!K^llora 
■re 8l”en til a readable, ludd slyle, wlih numeroui lltouratl^ exainpl^ proble^ and 
qifeMlani. Thli edlilon include* an Inirnrfucilon to artrophysta.^JjdbulMitiawrial on ' 
ilieory throughout the lexi, andenpands coverage of iheimal physics, elcctromagnetlini, and 

0471034304 approx. 673 pages In Press approx. JMSO/fllJS 

INTRODUCTION TO ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 3rd Bd. 

tfre bade concepts, iheeiy, melbod*,andapptollons 1 ^hasl*Jna 
di bofh ^“adlilowl and cLidtaflippioachei.- ™i edUlon 

mateilal on man be mulilpllcnlian end Inverdon and sown a 

.i,n contains Inioroved ireatment c*l undotermlned coerildents using s wy dewi™ 
flMSSJ eSe and a useful new table, with Tnaoasad emphasis on second order 

SSSte- /rjBifoM- ' April 1990 U2.Wi7.13 


■T*o contains Improved ireatment e. I unaoiermnwo roeiiitiem* ysr: 

[Sid“amy eS and * new wMs "»‘ b Tnaoasad emphasis on second order 

STESU ' ... -\niMa-. /.••• ■ APHHM8- ' - 

APPLICATION S O'P LINBAR ALGEBRA 2nd Erf. 

bv H.’ Anion and C Rorret, bet of Orexel Unhenlly, Phlladotptya 
iki. mmanii manv Intcivtlliw reaflstlc anpllratla'hs lo builncs*, pfonomtes, engtriee ring, and 
£ST3S3 S&TSSif ol mtllculiy and with solutions to every am 
0471053374 '• 306 pages' September 1979 (paper only) J955/WJ0 

FUNDAMENTALS OFMATHEMATlciANDSTATISTiCBforSludrinl* 

of Chomlntry arid AHfta Subloolo • ■ ■ ' 

by cj. Brooke*, l.O, Beiidey, BmJ SAI. Uttitbn, nil ol mo Deportment ot Malhen^tkt, 

^'v.7p;K’ 

Si ■ ... taw - • axis® . ia«:i§ 

Text catalogues in Ihp fpi(oiylng5i#xll iro evaBaiilo fromVVtfeyal the adifressbetowi 

Economic* & Manigemenll Maiheniillcd, Stalldlrti ( Phydctt Chenriijryj life Sciencwj 
Ceouaphy & Ceoloni Psychology gj SoqloloSifj Engineering; Compulea & Cemputlngi 
Mcwnf & Related SeerKOt. 


Jolin Wiley & Sons Limited 
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Correspondence with Frege 


Philosophical and 
Correspondence 
by Gottlob Frege. 
fticG ii incss 
Blackwell, £35 

jjt.n o 6.11 i %20 x 


Mathematical 
edited by B. 


tinn; but such research means difference that gets- under fiilbert’s 
‘‘one will again and again be forced skin but rather Frege's astonishingly 
to think about the deeper questions -early perception of -die acute need 


The ordinal longer German eclitinn 
was called Wisstinschafllicher Brief- 
irer.Wf and this conveys the cun- 
iem-4 more closely. For, of course, 
there never were two sets of letters, 
one lUAihematical, one philosophi- 
cal ; it is impossible to separata 
tiiciir two activities in Frege’s work. 
1 2 is letters suffered many adven- 
ture-:, lilte his posthumous writings, 
and ivo are lucky to have ns ninny 
a, we have. The cur respond once 
iriili l.nwcnheiin is lost, which is 
perhaps the largest single loss ; but 
also one may express scepticism at 
Wittgenstein's refusal (in 1936) to 
pun will i Frege's letters to him be- 
Ciiusc of their “purely personal; not 
scientific content*’. 

McGniness lias selected carefully 
from tlie rather small part of the 
letters remaining, with the inten- 
tion of excluding routine notes but 
nothing which might be of genuine 
Interest. Otic can judge that twitting 
is lose by this policy by considering 
the letters which have nevertheless 
been included — those to or from 
Bn! I lie, Co utu rat, Honigswald, Hunt- 
ington, Liebmann, Pasch, Stumpf, 
Vailaii and Zsiglsmondy, These tell 
, us very little, though it- Is a great 
pity that tlic Fasch correspondence 
seems not to have got very far. 

In 1899 Pasch is ' thanking Freae 
; for a paper on Schubert*s numbers 
and laments with Frege the lack 
Of care in mathematical founda- 



and must take time off from th6 
proper subject matter. But what will 
then become of the activity of teach- 
ing? The. books that advance with- 
out h single doubt prove most suc- 
cessful with students — rjuich error 
and a tiny spark of- truth 

On the other* hand there; is a 
fair amount of interest hi his cor- 
respondence with Dingier, Hussehi, 
Korseit, LI nke, Marty, Peand, and 
:i very gre.it deal in those with Hil- 
bert, .fotirfl.iln and, of course, Rus- 
sell. Tile penernf tenor of the Hil- 
bert curresp no deuce is well-known 
but here it is . possible to- see in 
tfctuii the cnreful staking out of 
positions and subsequent alienation 
of two opponents of quite unusual 
obstinacy. The point ul issue is the 
nature of an axiom. Hilbert seems 
to take up two mutually inconsist- 
ent positions ; for him, " if the 
arbitrarily given axioms tin not 
contradict one another with all 
their consequences, then they ore 
true and the things defined by the 
axioms exist ", 

But Frege detects in Hilbert some 
remains of the “ old meaning of the 
word ' axiom ', which comes out in 
the proposition that the axioms ex- 
press fundamental facts of Intui- 
tion Frege’s own position is sub- 
tly different : " l call axioms proposi- 
tion. s; that aro true but are not 
proved because our knowledge of 
them flows from a source Very dif- 
ferent from the logical source, a 
source which might be called . . . 
Intuition." But it is net really this 


' for, and .in a genera] way the* un 
likelihood of, a - consistency -proof 
for. a Hilbert tan -system. 

Both the Jourdain and the Russell 
letters deni mostly with the rela- 
tionship between the Begriffschrift 
and the Grunrigescrzi’ and Principia 
Mmhematica. There is a surprising 
passage in Jourdain’s letter in 1913: 
- 4t Tn your last letter to me you spoke 
{.bout working at the theory of 
irrational numbers. Da . you mean 
that vnti are writing n third volume 
of the Grundgesuue ,ler Arithme- 
lik ? Wittgenstein and l were rather 
disturbed' to think that you • might 
be doing so, because the theory of 
irrational numbers — unless you have 
got a new theory of them — would 
seem to require that the contradic- 
tion has been previously avoided 

However, the answers from Frege 
taka up other points in the same 
letter about sense and reference, so 
this is lost sight of. More back- 
ground to the Frege-Cam bridge con-, 
nexion is provided by a 28-page 
appendix consisting o-f Jourdain’s 
account of Frege in his 1912 Quar- 
terly Journal paper. 

Although tli ere is not enough new 
materlul to provide a strikingly new 
insight on anything, it is a great 
convenience to have the Frege let- 
ters collected together and trans- 
lated. The editing is efficient and 
unobtrusive. 

C. W. Kiimister 


C. IV. Kiimister is prof i 
mathematics at King's Colli 
don. 
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Statistical methods 


Mathematical Models in the Social, 
Management and Life Sciences, 
by D. N. Burgher and Ac D. Wood 
Ellis Horwood Wiley, £13.50 
ISBN 0 8531 2 097 8 . ’ \ 

Statistics 

by D. Frcedhihn, R, Pis an l and 
R, Purves 

Norton, £7.95— •-.•••« 

ISBN Q 393 09076 0 

Burghes and Wood state in .their 
preface that .their book is- Written 


methods used is 
students who haw 
seen them. As a 


too concise for 
previously 
result, the book 


does not really stand on its own, but 
no doubt if will provide a valuable 
source of motivating, example's for 
other texts. 

. Statistics by Freedman,' Pisan! , 
and Purves is an introductory text 
for students averse to mathematics. 
The book contains very few formii-, 
lae or even symbols ; indeed, the 
whole approadi is original. In 
.the preface, the authors point out 
- „ . . . .... ... .. .... .. . . ‘that many mjstRkes are made bjr 

for -students in such dlsdlplliles as blindly substituting numbers into; 
economics. " who ne Ad a practical statistical formulae. Their -aim, 
course in' applying mathematics^ arid ' therefore, is to teach students-, to* 
for mathematics students and tea- ^ink'in die appropriate maurter.; for, 
chers who' want to sed the' import- 


the problem in hand. 


once of mathematical, concepts in, n. .^J^dlF&reow c * ia * >Mr -* ex Pl?( n . 


variety of realistic situations **: The 
topics covered iijclqde . different 
equations and first and second 
order differential equation^ . (with 
applications (o , economics/ popula- 
tion growth, carboorddtiug^id. stock 


cqfttrbj), .' Matrices .; (with! applied 

tions ■ to iriputotnfrb.t., tnodels, - tljBsJs'fesfs.Thef-e are interesting 


systems, of linear ' equations ah d d'is- 


between conn-oiled 
and observational studies and in- ! 
elude some examples of the. mis- 
takes that have beefy ifynde In 
drawing inferences from observa- 
tional studies; There follow accounts 
of descriptive statistics, correlation 
and regression, probability, samp* 
lirtg, confidence intervals ahd.hybo- 


chapters ..on ' opinion pqlle and the 
Crete population growth) '/optimize- current population 'survey! The 
lion problems using calculus And c hapter on genetics contains a • dis- 

miithema.Ical pn.gr.nunl,,, <»(ih SSS**“-5£ -™.. Bvl - d i!SES. 



•Each chapter starts ’With wiH at the { oe |S ’ WMJ. , 

;ftuthora r cbJl.i* '« tase-stu/fv " tmj- ’ Ti ’ c BUthors’ -appl-oach Is to! first 

^scussiQo pf-tb^^pprpprlate -maths*. r definitions; and, theory.' Sthong QifiJ 


..... . The book contains; Very few 

scosBlon-.ol: efficient Way of 'calculating .the 


a. book of. this sl?c «nd range, .the 
csse-sindies 11 are all artificial 
■'there, ipt absolutely- no dtacasslo 


*■» ■ 
irali 
lode 
fppl 


Noticebonrd is compiled 
by Patricia Sautinclli 
and Mila Goldie 



Most ingenious paradox 


Surprises in Theoretical Physics 
by Rudolf Peierls 

Princeton University Press, £9.10 
and £2.30 

ISBN 0 8239 1 and 0 8240 5 


That problems in theoretical physics 
sometimes have solutions which are, 
at first sight, paradoxical and 
repugnant to common 'sense, is 
notorious. The “ twin paradox " of 
the theory of relativity is certainly 
the best known example, which after 
the' Einstein centenary year and the 
efforts of the BBC must by now be 
familiar to the proverbial man un 
the Clapliuni omnibus. Many other 
“surprises' 1 have occurred in the 
development of theoretical physics. 
Some involve problems of interpre- 
tation, some arc cases in which what 
seems to be a 
approximation turns 


Rudolf gives us a lucid urL 
the controversy and of K' 

proof of von NeumarmW* 
based on the reasonable Ln£ 
that particles which anffl 
eoch oilier have no inflj' 
each other. 

Many of Sir Rudolf's s unri 
relate, not so much -to tht- 

day work oVX'ireticTatJut* 

MTS3B3t-s3 

first-order; pertufbifloh (Sm 
vides a small number as an m 
or " •- 


&TJ 


■ r livers, from the Royal 

■fJFof Art, has accepted apnolnt- 
|JC ,V Brunei's first professor 
L,j D f department of design and 
jiij main la>k will be to 
undcreraduate course for 
IML- ers of design and tech- 

win following the merger with 
College of Education 


Appointments 


at 


Batlcy. head of the German 
at Goldsmiths’ College, 


or a certain quantity, or tli/m r - «i 
value of that quantity may be ffinei’3l 
to be small. Under these c irT 2 E 

unwn?v ic C r ra °° tf,p * S'rf^oTeud^mer^lw; 
unwary Is to nssurae ibn i, ftSSS L Uoiguogcj, was recently 
results of the first-order them t L 'preddent of ihe Federation 
accurate. This may indeed te ; MitoiMk des Professeurs de 
but m many cases this is fj]< «ju« Ils* [ oe a 
A striking example is thehfA*r alod tommenclng January 1, 1DB0. 

scattering of electrons by »5JjRi ■ {? imo «?n 

soundly based high energies and at large ^ J C^^w/FeduMiian^ Roger 
out on cluser scatteung. The scattenng pv&ied C,j 4 hjj imd an Impressive career in 


by first-order perturbation^-,* i, 
orders of magnitiide sraalki 


analysis to be incorrect, and, mote 

rarely, some are cases In which an t h e ~co rrec t 'r n'u! tV wh ichTi'il^ Ko'’ iMve«l ty Lwd s t Poly tech nlc , 
approximation, generally held to be given accurately bv settodtiii ot « nt ' WEA. lie 

poor, turns out to be accurate after perturbation theory. Several si aD n,l,ll0r uf course ,c,lti for 
all. cases are considered in the tad 

including some results from fur 


r jkn 

fcXKC and tlic OU. 


In his long and distinguished 
career, Sir Rudolf Peierls, the doyen 
of theoretical physics in the United 
Kingdorh, ' has encountered 1 mady 
such surprises, for which the subse- 
quent analysis and explanation has 
led to a deeper understanding of 
physical processes. In this book, 
based on lectures given at the 
universities of Paris-Sud and Wash- 
ington, he lias given us a fascinating 
account of a selection of tilicee prob- 
lems. 

The. problems cfyosen by Sir 
Rudolf are drawn from many 
branches of physics, including gen- 
eral quantum theory, statistical 
medhanlcs, the theory of solids, 
nuclear physics and the theory of 
reliitivlty. For the most part, the 
problems are among those for 
which the solution was obtained by 
the author and hjs collaborators. 
One of the most interesting sections 
contains a penetrating analysis of 
the origin of Irreversibility in 
statistical mechanics — a source of 
difficulty to many physicists and 
erroneously treated in many text- 
books. • 

This problem arises because 
statistical mechanics Is concerned 
witK systems composed of inany- 
partictes. the motion of -which Is 
governed by Newton's equations! 

• These equations are time revivsltrfe 
in the sense that if the tithe * t is re- 
placed by — t In a solution, the 
result is also a solution. However, 
the -system as a whole is not tlnie 
reversible, as the second law of 
thermodynamics requires that the 
entropy of an isolated system can 
never decrease. How can this come 
about ? The explanation lies in 
limitations on the kind of experi- 
ments that can be performed,- These 
are.netessarily " phe-sided ”,,in that 
systems are observed evolving .from 
some initial set of conditions, and 
experiments cannot be specified in. 
terms of future conditions, These 
considerations depend on the dlret-' 
tiouality of time, the "arrow -of 
time which certainly exists In 
’Ourimnds and for wllicn a physical 
iexplanation .’is Jacking. Possible 
;explanaUoiis;ln' terms of tne expan- 
sion of the universe are examined 
by tile, .author and. found , un- 
'convincing..-,. '' • 

- Many- famous, physicists including- 
'Einstein, arjd at times, Schrtidinger. 
and de Broglie, have fbupd the pro- 
babilistic nature of the quantum 
mechanics (the * Copenhagen* inter- 
pretation V), uuacceptable,;snd hayp 
soughtjop alternative interpretation. 
One line of -.attack is. to Introduce 

hidden variables l \ These quanti‘ 

■ ties are unknown to us, * but they 
are r. Supposed to : determine ,tho 
result pf an experiment* 'r?^her than 
■just the probability of ascertain 

• Nedmann tiiit hidden variables -can-. 
,not : be . introduced, without^ giving 
, i>f) sompi Of tba. Weill-test 
ot qpantum mechanics. The snr- 
prar'Hl wiscasen is -'that the proof 

.'poofaSiM m assumption which a* 

and thdt this was' not- noticed for 
Mil-. in Sir 



tial scattering and the scatter* 
^amma rays by 'atoms. . ’’ " 

Although many ot the 

disCussCd' are profound flfli 

from several specialist areu. sfi 
cient background is gifen u a k 
the matenal comprehensibk l 
someone with a first degree ini? 
sics and an inquiring mind. Tt 
theoretical physicist will find u 
insights into the thinking of om 
the great practitioners of hit w 
One cannot but acbidre the daw* 
the arguments put forvrui i 
simple, but exact, language n«# 
scured by an over-elaborate o£ 
m art cal apparatus. 

B. H. Brands! 


thin^ In both 
ijiti and In 


rlmnry mid secondary 
iilt education with the 


The Energy Centre at ilie University 
o i Newcastle Is ImliUng a special series 
of lunchtime Iccuues covering Fast 
Reactors (May 12), Oil and Gas front 
Coal (May 19), The Case for Nuclear 
Power (June 2) and Assessing the Risks 
of Energy i.|unc 9) In the lecture 
theatre, School of Physics. Admission 
free. 

* * * 

Mr David Evans, n fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and president of 
the British Orthopaedic Association, 
will open an International conference 
on Engineering Aspects of the Spine, 
being held on M«y 7-9 ui the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, 1 Bird- 
cage Walk, Westminster. Themes cov- 
ered In the conference will include 
lifting, mechanics, trauma, anatomy 
and scoliosis and will be based on 
experience gained In research projects 
carried out In America, CanRda, 
Sweden and European countries. 
Further details from Mr G. V. 
Williams, press ami Information officer, 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 

* * * 

Mr Gregg Bamher, uf Durham Univer- 
sity Business School, Is speaking on 
Trade Unions for Managers at tho 
university Industrial Rclutious Group 
open semlnRr being held on May C at 
4pm at the Adult Education Centre, 
32 Old Elvct, Durham. Further details 
from Dave Bright (0385-64466). 


1 






Dc Peter Elliott UMUST lecturer points to an example of corro- 
sion which affects us nil. Visitors to the university’s open tiny 
in Mny 17 will be able lo learn how to avoid their cars disinte- 
grating as well its how to test the strength of their home brew. 
Admission is free. 


m 


A Guide f»> Lmtgunge Courses In i- 
(L'lrhiifL-j Kihl oTnifiur Institutions IVH0- 
9 i, a booklet produced by t-'ia Si mull ng 
Conference uf Heads of Modern Lan- 
guages In Polytechnics ami other 
colleges, is designed \n guide Modems 
ihroiigli ihe complex range of courses 
In languages and help them find tlic 
enurses of ihclr choice In higher cduta- 
tlnn. (Available from the Centre for 
Information on Language Teaching 
and Research, 20 Carlton House Ter- 
race, London SWl, £2.00.) 

* * • 

UriMlji hi Decline — n select flihllo- 
grufilip Is the first title In Headland 
Press new current affair* ir.hr egranby 
scries. It, presents an annoiutcd selec- 
tion of what Mr Gerry Smith, the com- 
piler, views as the must important 
literature on this theme. (Avallublc 
from Headland Press, PO Box 9, 
Hartlepool, Cleveland TS2S SST. £«.95.) 

Teacher Education for Primary Sclwnl 
Teachers? produced by tlu Unlvarslly 
of Leeds School of Educailoi Collegos 
Curriculum Project, glvea at* accnuni 
and evaluates two «.(,v.-pDft of tcaclir.i- 
cditcation at Bretloh Hall College i»j»«I 
the North Riding College. It Is intended 
hold ns a mentis of comparison and 
for planning similar courses. (Avail- 
able from the secretary. School uf 
Educmion, Leeds University, Leeds 
I.S2 9JT. El. 85.) 


Open University programmes May 3 to May 9 
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fl. H. Bransden is . 
physics at the University 


protestor 1 1 » 45 


Introductory Mechanics 

C. D. CollinsoD 
An Introductory underiia™® 
cdurse ln.nlecjuinlcs snfttoie .. 
for both mathamadclan»«fl . 
physicists. Emplmds upiK* 0 -, 
on Lite understanding of 
concepts but not at the eipa* 
of manipulative skill*. 
worked examples ena ewt“ 
are Included at. the end of iw 
chapter. 

Paper 17.95 272pp 
Publication June 

'Elementary General . . 
/ Relativity - • 1 '. >• •• 
,.;c. Clarke 

■An Ideal tatroduedoo to . .- 
'■ gcnerdl' rtmtlvitt, sp^lal r 
relativity, gravitation 
weak-fleld tlieory. Fuff 
. mathematical proof* areft” 
where necessary which i»™ 
useful to reader* require 
more detailed km>wleage w 


the subject. 
Paper £5.95 144PP 


: I ■. ■* 


A Basifi Coutse in 

Statistics 

. G.ta. Clarke and 
■ Throughout tire ttwiW ^ 
plenty of clear del^l^ 
at all times the au»W 
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; The Chisholmc Institute 

Summer Programme 1980 

A series of 5 one-tyook rosidentinl seminars considering different 
aspects of mysticism. •• * • : 

29th time to 5th July M Muhyddln Ibn 'Arabl wid Mcister 

Eckbatdt . . „ 

6th to 12th July , f* Mystical Poetry 1 '* .■ 

»tli to 19tti July " The Mystical Tradition . 

. 20th to 26th. July ■•^Apjnty^uction^ ^lO Lhe FiistiS 

27th July to 2nd August V ‘The l%a of the Perfection of Mart * 

ini rector of Studies jPoterCoaies, B.A., B.LilL 

The scmfnnri>ill Include an optional programme of meditation 

ChUboimo P Hou30*Js a Georgian Mansioir set. in o beautiful and 
• Beitiudcd estate in tho Scottish Borders. The, timetable will aUow 
ample lime for . recreation.; Com |- £70 per person per iveck. 
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national 
[university of 
LESOTHO 

i.niicjiluns fite invited for 

TecTuniiSii"; in ut- 
..BTSIKNT op OEO- 
JjiPHY Applicants should 
Siicn.cprriici.slvc back- 
m Human Geography 
Keclal reference to the 
SSiSns of developing 
gSries. and should pre ; 
taMbi, have several years 
■iduatc experience in 


■HOICK anu . 

SSitte frill be expected 
jJSth Hi a selection of the 
EuTid* areas : elementary 
advanced smitldl theory; 

Mistical techniques in Geo- 
,nd research method- 
*■ -• resource analysis ! 


cteS! 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA 

Applies lions ,ara Invited for Hie lot lowing p<»ia In tha School 
ill Humanities and Social Sciences 

(1) SENIOR LECTURER AND LECTURER IN AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 
STUDIES DEPARTMENT 

Candidates should hold a PhD in the Social Selencoe/Qehavlouial 
Sotances, with leaching and leaoHich experience In Dsvalopmeni 
Studios. - .'Special arses of inter-osi aliquid .Ineludq.; iJavoiq|icuou.l- 
planning, rural development, political' oaononiy of davolcpmont ' and ” 
under-devolopmont, development sociology. 

(2) PROFESSOn AND SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN DU SINE 89 ' 
AND ECONOMIC STUDIES DEPARTMENT 

’Candidates should' hold a PhD in' Econemlos with either la aching 
or research experience or both. Enact a I areas ol inleraet lor tho 
prolBBsorJal appointment Ib either economic stall slice . aoonomatrlcs 
Artl acanomlo theory. Special areas at interns! for ilia Senior 
Leoljrer/Laaturer post should Inoluae all pr acme ol. the following 
flata* : Iran span, regional planning tndudtiul deonomtea, manpower 
planning. International economic*, public llnanao and economic 
lltoxy. . . . j i iV ., ■ 

(» ASSOCIATE PhOPESBOR AND SENIOR LECtURBR/LECTUAER 
IN POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
GamfldataB should hqitf. a PhD -In Public -Admlnlairallor/Pollllca 
*Hh either leaching or ressuah experience or both. Special areas ol 
Interest are nubile* poll ay analysis, paraonnel admin Is trail on, politics 
ol Induetrlal saolptfes, end political thought and theory. 

.(4) PROFESSOR IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
. Candidates -ahejrld hold s PhD In. Sociology and/or Soda I Welfare 
with Bllhar teaching or. roesafeh expwicnca oi both, special area ol 
interest ol e Professor --In Social Welfare should include, soafgl 
liOlloy, planning , ai\d ed mini a trail on. reaearoh methods, evaluative 
tuaearoli malhoda,. delivery ol SfelvIdB, menial health and 'drug 
abuse. Special area ol Inlo'aat ol a Professor In Sociology should 
include development sociology, social change, rural sociology, Indus- 
Irlai sociology. social Instil ill ions and structure. 

salary scales; Professor Kf 1.352 to K12.324 par annum ; As so- 
cials Profeasor KI0.06S to H1 1,020 per annum ; Senior Lecturer 
R*.748 to KB, 732 per annum ; Lecturer KS.SSQ to KB.S40 par annum 
IEI sterling = K1. 77). The Biillsh Government fftay JbrcvldaLtyitWY 
supplementation In .range E2.4DB to CB.S02 per annum {siafilrg) 
(reviewed annually tfnd normally inx-frso). -and associated benefits. 
.Superannuation or Gratuity; housing; family passages: baggage 
allowance; overseas leave. , ■ . 

Db ( ailed applications (two copies), Inolbdfrtg curriculum vllaa 
and naming three referees. should be sent by air malL lo the 
01 2 ““ bT «.' PO’ Bax »ra. Lusaka. Zambia, by 
Mttv at,- 1M9- AppUcenta. realdent In United Kingdom should alao 
sand one- copy .to Jnt«4Jnlveralty" Council, -90/9 J .Tottenham Court 
R ®*d. London W1P ODT, Further perliculaia are’ obtainable from 
aithar address. ... 


J - - 


• The University 
of. Manchester . 

APPOINTMENT OF 

University Librarian 

Apiilicutions are invited from candidates with 
appinm iaie academic and library experience For 
the office of University Librarian anti .Director 
of the John Ry lands University Library which 
will -fall vacant on September 30th,. 1980, in 
cortsequelice of the" appointment of -Dr. F. W, 
Ratcliff* as University Librarian in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The salary will be com- 
mensurate with the high status and responsibility 
associated with the office. 

Further particulars may be obtained From the 
Registrar,- The University, Manchester M13 9PL, 
to whom applications should be returned by June 
2nd. 1980. 


gooo50o«o3ooGco«o<5ooooooooc©ooooeoojio©ae,oo 

" SOCIOLOGY DEGREES . § 

University of (.on Sou) - n 


(B.A 

BY PART-TIME STUDY AT GOLDSMITHS’ 

, .COLLEGE -•••.■'• 

* 2-.1 evenings a week for lectures, seminars, tutorials (or 
day-time equivalent). Sociological Theory, Methods of 
Research and • Social Structure— plus -choice of 

• options ; — Sociology of Art, - Literature, Religion, 
/.Education : race. Inter-personal relations, polities, etc. 
Also Postgraduate study for MPllii, PhD. - .■' 

Apply NOW far courses starling October' 1980 to i . 
ADMISSIONS- OFFICE. Goldsmiths' College. New Cross, 
London, SEW 6NW. Phone 692 0211, Extn. 297.- 
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IN MATHEMATICS 

Applications ar? jnvite 4 ,ior .rlie above posts. 

Snlarir semes : V 1 . . • ; ■ j . 

v-- “ . LSCTy^^SHlP ;; £ 9 , 262 * ( 8 )— £ 12 , 1 ^ 5 ,. \ 

. . JUNIOR LECTURESHIP jE 6,234 K ( - y ! 
The closing da^ for : receipt of: upplicatiohs -fbii' the 
Lectureship (which has already been advertised) is 1 
hemp extended .to coincide with the dosing date for 
receipt of applications for thp Junior Lectureship, 
which is 14 Mav. 1980 . . 



Further ihfoAnotSnq-Aay -fo obudued SrotA tho -Rcgls- 
h*Br # University. College, G el way.. Ireland. , . 




UNIVERSITY COLLEGE DUBLIN 

‘ Applications are Invited hy the Governing. Body of the ■ 
College for tne follotvlug full-tlmcj statutory appD|ntiueut« ; 

Professorship of modern English ANd : ' 
AMERICAN LITERATURE . . *, . - ,! ! ' ;/ ' , / . . 

TlHE HERiTAGK^ '.TRUST PROFESSORSHIP OF 
EblXaftONMENTAL STUDIES (Endowed Chair) 

prior td application, further Information f Including. appHca- 
uqa procedure 1 shoqTd be obtained from die Secretary and 
Bursari University CoUege, Belfield,, /Dublin 4. /Please quote 
.reference, number CN72 ; telephone aoqulriei, -639244, 
extension -431. ; . 

■ . , c u cl ? 5l P g date for receipt of completed- applications for 

■ 4ytb.-P* the above, poits 1 Is Thursday, Jluie S. I9g0. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

Scholarships' fot Ph.D. 
Degree Courses 

Paraona who hold, or ex pact lo 
hold, a bachelor degree with at 
least uppar aacond-claaa hon- 
ours or equivalent from a recog- 
nised University and who have 
a capacity for research, are In- 
vited to apply lor Australian 
National University Ph.D. 
Scholarships. , .. 

Fields ol Reaaeroh. Scholarships 
ere leneblb in the InatHuiS of 
Advanced . Sludlee. which aon- 
slsla ol Rqabwch SchdolA ol 
Phyaloel Science, Biological 
Sciences, Social Sciences, 
Pacific Studies, Chemistry, 
Earth Sciences and the John 
Curtin School ol Modloal 1 Re- 
search: In me School of Gene- 
ral Studies (Faculties of Arts. 
Asian studies. Economics, Law 
and Sol once); or In the Centre 
tor Resource end Environmen- 
tal Btudlea. 

Scholarship Benellia. The 
basic stipend payable la 
3A4700 per annum (tax free), 
with additional allowances for 
dependants and housing assis- 
tance lor married scholars. In 
addition, return air teres and 
a gran) towards removal ex- 
penses ere provided to scholars 
normally realdent oulalde Aua- 
trslja. 

Tenure. Scholarships 1 ere 
usually tenable lor three yeors 
and may be taken up at any 
lithe ol tha year. 

Closing Dele. Thera la no set 
closing data, but applicants 
ffdfa .outside 'Australia are 
advised to apply at least six 
mbnlha before they expect to be 
available to taka up a scholar- 
ship. 

Pull perllaulare end application 
lorme are available from the 
Registrar, - The Australian Not- 
ional Uni vara fly, P.O. Box 4, 
Canberra, A.C.T. 2801, Aus- 
tralia, or from ..the Asioelallon I 
el Commonwealth Universities | 
(Apple). • 30 Gordon • Square, 
London WC1H OPF. . - 
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ENGINEERING 

MATHEMATICS 

Applications art luvltod from 
sqimbiy guaimbd persons foi- a 

LECTURESHIP 

in the Department of Englpcer- 
,'.)ng Mathematics; Applicants 
' should be qualified mathema- 
'riclan* 'or mathematically in- 
- dined engineers - and •’ . have 
research Interests Jn .. some 
branch of . epglnoerihg mathe- 
matics.' \ - r ‘: 

,, Salary witWh scale’ » E5.052- 
£10,454 (under, review). It Is 
1 hoped' to appoint within the 
. lower .half of the.Acale, Further 
details /aiHl': application forms 
available frp'itt- Fatd J . Jbh'hMn, 
EsthjjUshmem Officer, rRCf. 

: toifg/iboroRgh Leicestershire 

..'- KEpLE s-{ 1 ' 

f -. ,V : ’ rnlb l.urilYSnbtTV' i '* 

. ,'Ti^t Po nA ny 'Lecti/resi hr 
TW^N^tlONAl'- RELATIONS • 

; : 

ling Iqxtsrpinrna UOflUit- [■ ; 



-NATIONS 

irifivBRsm# 

■ Les(M6' 

Application! are WitUq 
two posts of SEftlOl h 
SEARCH FELLOW /» 
SEARCH FELLOW. Rift 
STITUTE OF SOUTHl 
AFRICAN STUDIES H( 
fields of Economic!,- 
cal Science, Sociology, «(1 
Social Anthropology. AgS| 
cants 'must have dmi 
! seareh on an aspect rf i 
dne .of the (olloriag 
tries, l.c.,- Angola. B - * 
Lesotho, Malawi, 
bique, Namibia-, 
Africa, Swaiiiand, 

| Zaire,- and Zlmbabm; 
be holders of pwt-jfi 
University qaallflnMaJ 
must have teaching ibIi 
I scorch espertence; 
provide an oqUIh . 
more than 2,000 woriiH 
ta major research 
(on Southern Africa 
I Intend to 1 carry out 
| their time whir the Ik 
A ppointees will be it. 
to participate in the 
t liters research and w 
programmes; fake p 
the teaching of >a 
disciplinary MiV prognav 
lu Southern African So 
offered by the Imdi 
supervise post-graduate 
dents ; carry oul itJM» 
n«a(s) of personal Ian 
Salary scales (omw 
view) * Sen1or-ll«*4f"5 

& a f , .(fl? steriloiffl^ 
o a- contributory; ut 
\ schome -of gratuity..’ 

1 inducement olio want* 

I expatriates not 
fnr any.' 
scheme. A... 
reasonable 

suited; 

to lie sent W gjSSS 

Lesotho, PO Rona.^^ 
before- 2 W'AR 

cants resldetit. 
should also, 
to Inte^-Uqjvw?'^ 

90/91 T»^ftp:|St 

Road, Loi^tw ' hi 

Furtiw •rar'S'.-^pr 

obtained . 

| addresdi ' * ■ ' 


m-.i -.- * 


ecology and popula- 
te. nMrtpliy ; regional 
■luce : Nclo-spatlal aspects 
tr deraopoent and undor- 
&«!«!««. urbaji and. 
nr ji problems of rievelop- 
■ entries ; principles and 
pnctk‘e of urban and re- 
Ejai planning and project 
gjHlDfi. Furtlier duties will 
ude (he npervlalon of 
rienraduiue dlsserta lions, 
dalBlitralii'e tasks within 
Si Department, and Depart- 
ittbl representation at 
RctIij level and on varimis 
Mmineex. Salary scale 

K - review) ; R5.4D3- 

p.i. (El sterlings 
1177). Non-contribiitory 
Htmuiuatioii or eraiuiiy. 
5*4 inducement ofloiv.ince 
'vopalrialea not qualifying 
any suppleincutation 
Be. Accommodation at 
wub)e rentals ; family 
putagec and baggage allow- 
Btt ; education allowaucc ; 
Milos end study leave, 
hailed applications (2 
ufiei) Intituling a curr Uni- 
ts due and naming tlircc 
nfmti by 2 June, 1980, lo 
BAuIium Registrar (Ap- 
HiitBWU), National Untv- 
tnhy d Lesotho, PO Ronut, 
Uutn, Lentho. Applicants 
nddem to UK- should als» 
Hi) copy 10 Inter- Uni ver- 
db CwacQ, 90/9 L Tot ten - 
Ctsn Road, London 
fflP 007. Further parlint- 
hn /rifu either - address. 


IWiHillygf.WaUi.* 



MANAGER .' 

[ttlS OF. RESIDENCE 

fcrsbia, experience, of- 1 
; . management 
catering Required. 
i!i provision' for house 
fi «se‘b)f the Manager. 

*■ ^10, 142-El 2,564 

s,s ' (quoting ,. Ref. 
(°r details... end 
form lo Person/ 

!sb«* c, ^ n (A^ridmio), 
V*3T. Cardiff QF1 3NU. ’ 

l Dai?: 23;'May; 1980 


Tha* Uriv 

point. 41 1 
tuier In flf 
I tall on W i-T^riio 


pl^ 5 

bis 'dsioi >r . 
|-4W,,^ , !2 , jy t W 

isWi. 

er-W 

- J- 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF LESOTHO 


are invited (or 


Applications 
the post ol 

PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS 

tram well qua I! Med «nd fcupf ri- 
ft need econoinlais In any iloiil 
v.-Mo can pruv.da the Itedoislvp 
for e grohlng dapaiimbm. It 
would fad on ttjv.ii Idga li Hie 
appainlee Hbb some o«peiliao 
In one or more el Ilia loilt-V'ing 
lleldu — niBCro-econsinic pldiming. 
IntErnatlonel ecuno.mcs, mnne- 
lary economics, economeiricz. 
The appointee would bo e, poo- 
led to hive t balanced Intercei 
In toachlrg ard reaearett. Tne 
Deparlmoni naa conaidertble in- 
volvement wl’li Cover, tinunt and 
Aid Aganclea in policy and pro- 
loot research In edJIllon lo con-' 
dueling a full Icichlng pro- 
gramme. Salary: n3.3fiO-rvi.i:'0Q 

(under review) p.x. (Cl alerilng 
equals R1.77). Ncn-conlriBUlory 
superannuation or. gratuity. 15 

{ ier cent Inducement allowance 
or expatriates not quail tying for 
any supplementation schema. 
Accommodation at reasonable 
rentals: family passage ar-d bag- 
gags allowance. Edccallnn » I Iow- 
an qb; Vacation and a>udy leave. 
Detailed applications 1 2 ooplea) 
tnoludlrg a curriculum vitas and 
naming three rolereas by 2 Juna 
.18E0 to the Ass, slant Reglalrar 
(Appolnlmants). National Univer- 
■ity of Lesotho, PO Roma. 
Lesotho. Applicants resident In 
UK should also send t dopy to 
Intor-Unlveralty Council, 90/91 
-Tottenham Court Road. London 
W1P ODT. Further o.ullrullre 
may ba obtained l<om (iihar 
address. 


LIVERPOOL 

THE UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF III1SINERS . 
STUDIES 

LECTURESHIP IN MARKET! DJO 

AppitcailDni are Invited (rent 
QD 01 I HONOURS URADUATBS 
vrBh. an. Mil A or aqulvalrnl 


qiinliricaitrui. anil preferably 
koinu tn'iiitulal ev perl one n for 
a LEC1U II t£SliIP in MARKET- 

mu. 

Preforonce wilt be uivre to 
candtitxiea who ar* alao able 
id otrei n c-nuri* In nu«ln<>vi 
Pol lif tu our MRA SluiienU. 
-I lie poll la Lena bio from 
October tat. l'*no. 

Dulles Include Iraelilna at 
both unilainrAitnale and post- 

I iradiuite lovnla and an Inirrmi 
n (lavclnpinu petl experlenc* 
wnrh I* aoii alii. I lie apnolntu* 
will be encuiirriiul lo irpvetnp 
hlipxrttcuifir research Intnrcai. 

. Tfi* isjarv i;IN bo In Hi* 
rxuno cn.uS'J la i-7.r>77 per 
*uniuri. 

Application*, logodier ' with 
Mto names of (lint . refareas. 
should be rccclvort not latar 
ihan May a5rd. I'jOO. by ihd 
R*alxirar. Tlia L"nlverslli". PO 
nox id?, m-ernool f.60 ABX. 
from whom further partlLU'an 
inav ba ahialneU. Uuolc Hrf. 
RV. U'l4 TUBS. 

LONDON 
' KING'S COLLEGE 


urn 


uuaoitApiiY 


ift 


3SHJ* . 

*I*Mctioh > 

IMW>. 

4H w iwt t it 

«M*!r ;•/. 


«i , nubege- 


Sponsored by. the Social Science 
Research Council 

Applications nra liivliort from 
Iiolilefa • of'* .Bond honour* 
decree or tha K[uivalen|. dr 
who - expSci to at lain such 
RUitlincmTans In l*'hO roe ! — 

. Ono flUDrX BTUDRN [SHIP 
fnr rrerareh iralnlnn. prefer- 

:®.js .liffiwstw'-siii 

not be exclude 1 . 

® i» LINKED STUDENT- 
3 . each ror two y»r*' 
research t ruining 1 Invert to tha 
follow In a prolorls : . 

ft): Tin nature, purpose 
and content or. regional nnlicias 
In Britain during Ilia l<iTO'a. 

til) Locational criteria of 
housing Tor the elderly. 

. The succosaful candtilaua 
will ba'exnaciad to register for 
X higher degree.' 

Application* and anqulriw to 
Professor «W. JO.. Morgnn., Da- 
imrimon or neugrtphy. King s 
tollcgo l-nnitnn,. Slrantl, Lon- 
don WCflH ULS. by lO May. 

. 1 080. 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
THS UNIVERSm- . 

’■ antrooT. of education 

..arss 
tesiss. i? 

■'SB St IRS feMMj ; 

wilt be required to tajd up i'io 


invi 


-ppojnlmenl on ■ iopltmtber 1. 

IMS, or oa. aooR.Bd.uoMtWj 

t|i area f lor. ApplICHllon* 

1 Horn - .loclurere 

rt : r o? W6 Th e .fdrSt l,h J 
School lor. *■ Daar 


ralioi 

S’f"g! 

COLUL„™ . 
are Muqspcd ta 


with, eitu- 


intal r ®‘** , SS 

projrcta and ina succbmIuI 
canuUlalrt will .. W|ierl sdj r 
■ CKittlhul* by _ HndartaWm 
fcicarah In thi* or Tm or he 
own . Raid. ' . " 1 • . 

. BaUhr wiJL bo -M •naPPfoP'J; 


ED.UIJU -IV *4wn* 

ocourdica Ip ago; 


reMiy^ 

uno will ba required.. • 


’.-T- 


m 




■ .. i: 


, : 



BUCKINGHAM 
die uNivcnsm* chi.imsb 

SENIOR l.ECTIJKEii ' 

t.F.1 tVUIIER 
IN ACCOUN I INI'. 

Anlir-iiioni .ire In viir-il ir.„n 
suilnbly uiiHlilioU .iml e-:r-*-il- 
in cut min or wumi.ii in ir.n.h 

i.-niirn* in 

■■ii.l llii.inclnl M.inaucmcni jml 

l»r Ihn |.i > .1 uiriiiu.ilu 

In I jasIneM >:«.r.nuiitlr-. tnmi 
iK-loly-r l. l’UKI ih-ilv will 

..I'n bn Til, llUtil III .1.11-, In, .Inil 
ii.lirirs io iiujcI nuil, nf 
lin*M-.ly uii.I l>iu'lliinn 
i'lCuunt.inls. 

Sxl.iry rcdnrllnii qliallllc*- 
•loiii und nmiUKr H.H.s. 

l-'urthr-r i.jrilcnlprs 

Acn, Unite _ lie ulHlrur. I he 

Unlvurr.ilv Cnli'iir. niii'kiiip- 
hxm MKIR 1EO. will) whom 
xi iiilralliinn should in: lt»louri 
h* May 3U. 


LONDON 

THE UNIVBR8I IV 

DBPAItTMEN I* Of 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

An INFORMATION Ol ITCBII 
i* required In lhu above ih-nbrt- 
mr-ni ivhlcti deala n-illi |.in\i.|- 
UiU RlClUllns lur D'lull ettll.-u- 

ilon uf Unlvwrxliy ainnuard. 
llrsnom lb! lilies will Inrluila: 

■id vising on layout ; design and 
production of ell deuerCnenul 

! ubllc*Uana far printing; rolla- 
lon or pubuvliy and adierm- 
nq rtnuirmi nuts: dLiannlnxltqn 
of general Information and pub- 
lic! I V: Ihe ability io [osu-r 

gnud rolailuns with ihn i'rexa 
and other media and to (imho 

uko of «clr— — -■* 

a pinup 
MHlil 

Salary on Hie acale £4. SOB 
d.TO> 

. ... W) plu 
London AUuwunce. 


of Holacllvi* advoriLalne in 
oorlal# pubtlca Hons li 

filial. 


lo EU.T6 1 *. par uiiium , nil tier 
revlrw) plus K740 per annum 


Particulars. . and 


form obtainable from Sio I'ar- 
Miunei Orricor. unlvnsliy uf 
Londun, Senate House. Maid 
B Lit at. London WC1K 7IIU. 
Cioiinn dale ror uppllc-iiluns 
May 23. lOBO. 


MALAWI 

THE UNlVERSrl V 

BUNDA nOLl.ECtC OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Aprillcatlona are Invited ror 
Itio follow Ina posts, laiubla 
from BrptemW 1. 1‘JHU: 

til RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
DliPAR r.MBNT. 

SPNIOn LECTUKRII LBC- 
TUHEH In TARM MANAOB- 
MLWT. Candida l ox should luvo 
■ good first denras In agrlciil- 
lurc economics and pcislurcdu- 
sie quuliricxilons In one or ihe 
1 1 Unwins arena: mnrliiiiliia. 

aurloultural ocanomlca pr dsvel- 
opnietu ccuiwmlcs. Dulles will 
include teaching of murk tuna 
and ram management in both - 
diploma and denreB aludeni*. 
The apjiolntot will be r>|-ecied. 
io carry oni research In somr 
aspect of Term management. 

■ Bi LIVRSrOCK 
DEPARTMENT 

• ,4, LECn.1 RED In ANIMAL 
NUTRITION. CundldDIbS ill quid 
hnve a good degree in animal 
husbandry and pos! gradual? 
qurtUftoa lions In animal nutrl- 
llbA.' Dutlea will Include leach- 
ing on fosdx and feeding and 
ailXmarnuiritliui to UJDtoiha add 
deataA 1 stuiWnta. The- apRoln- 
laa Will ba expected lo carry 
out research In aoma upcoi or 
anfnmL production. 

ib) LECTURER Jn 'AORI- ', 
CULTURAL CKSMtaTRY. Can- 
didates should fiava^ut honours .. 
degree 111 - aflHcullural -chemla- 
iry. chemistry or Mo- chemistry 
wllh poslonddata qualltlca lions 
In eny ono or Ihe Ihrea areas. 
Duties will Include -teaching 
chcmOitry and biochemistry lo 
diploma and dagraa sturtonta 
rraptctlvely. Tno appolnlfe 
will b»> expected lo carry oui 
research ' In aomp taped ol 
animal production. 

SaUry scales: Senior Leciu- 
icr. Kd.nao la Kfl.aoo per 
annum: Lecturer. KT.iOQ lo 
K6.6DO nor annum. iSl eiar- 
lino equals Kl.BBi. In very 
exceptional clrcumaiance* the 
British Uovemmonl may pro- 
vide BUnplentuilBllan. In rang* 
£4.S1S 10 E5.TM par annum 
l married l or S-T.2RS lo 84 
par annum islnploj : -nl*rllnB J 
reviewed annually and normally 
lax free! and associated bane- ■ 
fils, If no supplnmehl alien 
available Ihe UnJvorsUy map 
pay an addlllon In rungs 

?»c^ K «ro.w 

IB to 30 per cent: superannua- 
tion ache me i family pauogaa: 
various allowances: blonuiai 

overseas leave: housing. 

Application' forms ' 'four 
copies, and funher doulls are 
available from the nonlairar. 
Uni varsity or Malawi. Unlvrr- 
sliy OH Ico. P.O. BmJWJ. 
Zombi, Malawi and miui be 
returned id hlin by Juno J. 
1'JBO. Appllcanif rcildcni in 
United Klnudom , should alio 
send .one-. cp[ “ 


Id mter-Unl- 

i^ l «fau u rt Dl? S^d. w 

ODT. Purify dtlnlla tbW nnl 
forma, sre oblslnable ■ tram 
Inlcr-Unlvcraliy Council. . 

. EDINBURGH 
1 -rho UnlV«re)ty » . , , 

-■tha Institute has recently 
been *o{ up within lha trnlvar- 
miv id support r^Srfrch ina 
d"Upn.«Hd iha .Hv'd ol 
Applied LlpgulBilca by a'ft'Jno 
cotuuca in BaglUh ua a focelBh 
language. 

' rho InslllUle !•_, 

P°1 



MANCHESTER 
l 'MIST 

INS I Itl'MENTATION AND 
ANALYTICAL SCILNCL 

1 1 MIS i Is In tho nrocesi of 
iiiM., 11,, l\vu iiioli-ssorlsl .ip- 
I ■■.nilurnl* in Instrumentation 
un.i om> i ■ Aicsanrtol .iiipoint- 
rn.-ni In An.ihTlc.jl Hclrncv na 
pan of .1 vlrrtmj nriv unit 
viilc.li will ,, rjf.'l'lv i ■ ni'i .He ns 
ii sri'-M.ili- ilnp.iMmrnt ilrduncd 
in ii-epr.nil In inn niw Inrtus- 
ir'.il im-ulnllon nnri the cli.il- 
Icidinii n-L'ilj m Inilimir v in 
Il'iii* ', I ri-HL-nich .md cuur.i- 
lluh 

Tin- In ->ili ini' l« now sccMnn 
riiltiit.lv qimllili-U cnnilld.ilDK fur 
i io*i- oi ihn iiiihiiviin, livi-la : 
■ 1 1 LiiTurcrs. C1.,J. r .2 lo 
£I".4IM per »nnum. 

iui i.xnurlm-.nliil Cifilc rr». 
£-1.41)3 ir, i:n.7t.'i per .in Hum. 

• .*■ i Hi-si-iiM h Aselllsnls. 
L-i.Atrj lo £H.7l'.V per xnnum. 

Appilri'nls should po »*(■** 
«■<!■ n-lvn txprrlmco of. or 
lili-n bi In one up morn uf iho 
i<iii.,ivlnii arms, which jre not 
In ii-'ioiliv older : 

ill 'I IIANSDUUER rD^K- 
NOLUt.V. 

• 3 • INSTRUMIINFAI ION Of 
COMPI.KX HVBTFMS. 

i.Tl NOVEL TRANSDUCER 
SYS I CMS lor TRACE ANALY- 

M *l, ANM.YHT.AL I'l.ASMA 
Et-iihSi'iN EPUc:n<nsi:oi*Y. 

i a» analvi rr.At. nioro- 
a co us I 1C M1>EC I linSCUI'Y . 

,(il ' DESIGN UF LA til IB 
SCALE I NT "LO RATED CIR- 

CUI IS. 

l7i . MiCna-PROCESSOn 
APPLICATIONS. • 

I K> iUOMCOICAL INSTRU- 
MENTA1 ION. „ .. 

HeiiUPNls for appllrallan 
form* end Further parilnitars 
quolina iho following rf fer- 
eires 1 1 i Lwluror fRor. IAS/ 
51/CJi. c3l C MiDt I m*nta I 

Officer • tier. lAS/na, CJ J . 

• Ti Heiraruh Aatl5t?rii (Ref. 
lAH.'AT/CJ, ihould tin icnl to 
die Itciilsirar. Room nd. 

UMIRT. P.O. Ilox HH. Manchrs- 
ler Mbu 1 liD, -Ilia Hosing 
•isle Is IB. Mar. I ono. 


READING 

THE UNIVERSITY 

pnoi BssnnsiiiP of law 

Application* are Invllod for 


Application* are Invllad for 
Urn I'rofrsrerahlp' or , Law 
isecothl Chair I . Thera Is no 



mod* tram 

I'uritiar Inroimnilan may be : 
uMutneU lrr.ni !he.^.n«ul»trar 
• llonm , 314. WhllehnwiW 
llmiul. The University. WWta- 
nnlnhia. KeacUnq ROrt UAIL by 
Ulinm diiplli allons aha Did ba 
received nol bier than 2 J Bcp- 
Kniber. I " 60 . ■ 


■ SHEFFIELD . . 

TIIK UNIVHHB1TY 

CBN IRE FOR RESEARCH ON 
user s i untRs 
INFOILMAITON OFFICER 

Aiipllnilani acc invited lor- 
ll.r above noil in lha Crnira 
iur Rc--M>itli on liter Sludhi*. 
* leanarch centre »up port art b) 
ihe Rrilldt IJbrarv It. fc D. 
nennrtinnpt. T' 
lu Dflcembor. 1 
Inamnao 


Jtno. . . 

small, spec 


Iniolvqa maintaining, s , 

_^ec[al 1 st library; and . 

providing infortMUon In a • 
rango of mpt« relating . la 
Hindi** of Users nr InfOTXMUflB 
sourcee'' uid -aerrlcta. •* waU 
.us assisting In life Centra a 
publlrauon arid •duca.Uqnal pro- 

Hr ftelTrs ' hi the ringc CB.OOB- 



ST. ANDRE4V8 
THE UNrVEfLSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF SPANIBH 


S cantfirtaiM with a re**erat 
groe who** chain Kileml Jn 


per annum. 



„.... ..... Ralabllshi 
Ofl IC*r. _Thit Unlvomlly. , 
irea Oafe. 81. Andrew*, rtf 


SOUTH AFRICA 
; ~ Jotignilgsbura 

A pi, Urn i Ion* are Invlird Rom 
anilwuty nuallHed mtioiu lor 

aiiualnimnni |o the above CIiMr-, 

Tim nip* rim ant .of Inter* 
ntittfiiiat notationa oftera thrae 

apewNES: 

“qilri'e" In hitentnilonal ttela* 
lion*.. The aepnHH l*'*l 
hnuted tn the flBijio, bidliting 
and ciiloya. - 
lha Saulh , 

Internationa 


icii In the . 

•ssi.W'A*aaglaKra' 

Mto. 

mined according lo quallfleB- 
t tom and *xperl»nee. , • Ml*. 
Uitlveratty would consider 
msUng fllhar a permanent or 
contiKcr apiMlnDnent. 

iiTte 0 aaatf i & , l gM j 



NEW GUINEA 
UNIVF«IHI I Y III- PAI'I'A 
i Pari 'lorisltr , 

Ali|>ltrnilo,i* flrn liiyiierl Ir.r 
■I ASBlSTANl 
Nlitv 


Lost 
1 AhIAN 


(iuini a t:oi.i.tt:noN m tun 
tnilvi ruliv L'li-.irv . Api.Hci'UI* 
should pic-fii afalv he iinK-er<llv 
in.iiiii.iii * iv ii,i •> ru ■■'inl.'rd 
i’furoH.-Jundl cut, ill Icnilnn In 
I'll.irllill-hlii. lljlulnniiliiii r.r 
i.:hrii>ir.ii :■(. ., , cv|.i ri> iko i* 
de ir.ihtK -is is *-m.miI< nen ol 
fhlr-i ti'urhl I ibri-nnn-hlii An 
■*U"llv In Lire I rol.l, in* i.nllnlv 
••nil .■ b'lise ,,( hiiinnur ur>- 
>•.. 1 ( 111 . 11 . 8IHLO Ihr N> w 
liiritr-.i Lillriiliiii riiiiinliiB .i 
flue i-i ill < i-lli.n nf chinch rn- 
(•■ills ■ ml i.iher ui.inu-crliiis 
jii lnl"ie..i In jrrliiv'-* wrnlH 

bn I, II ii.hllL'unill CMIIlllMl .illon 
thii p ninlce will l,r rrAii.n- 
s'.Llii In Mi*.- Niw llulnm Col- 
lec'teii L'hini’.m. . and u Itl t>o 
the .srconcl In (.Tisr'io nr iho 
or ,-jrlii'Ciil wIMi r, si nil rhe 


Is eficem-i-K- 
L'hll'.'irjp.hy i '<■ id 
w (iKliirn I'll’ QlJ I - 
(tilth ttu-sr l.'hlln- 
I* .iri> c'.lriniclv 


orgphv i whlc.li 
ihn niillciiinl 

■lI'O ine n> 

cal Hiilcx. 

nran ale tor, 

Inn Drrnqi unit nrr nf 
v.ilur iv Mh- Mrs inli-rf-M.-n in 
lilt* -urn. lie nh* will jisn ba 
rrs onslble lor cn1|rr||n n 

11-jiiOrniN- nl nn.l nllirr i.uht'cA- 
rnna iie.iiinu win, l '.lima Nnw 
ljiilnp:i. ..li d may lie >u-ilu 

lalnfr.inilnii. 

Balorv fr.ilrs Ans'iliini 
LlM'nrinn II XI'J.illR net nniiimi 


SOUTH AFRICA 

UNIVEnsriY OF 'IHE 
WITWATERSIIA VD 
Johannesburg 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINtSI KVI'IUN 

CII.MR/SRNIOR I.BoTUKEIt 
IN BI-ATISTIUS ANU 

OPERA LIONS ]lb',CAI(i:il 

Appllcnilona are luvlioi ir>'in 
suitably qualllled iilt-cui* ' u.r 
mipolni mo m to iho obuvr nuH. 
Apiillcnnls should Uu nbU u> 
dovelo unit loach coiim* in 
tho Maxtor of Uiulnrs* Admini- 
stration. Higher Dlplnmu in 
Personnel Managt-iutm .mil 
Ehacullve Proornmmfi*. In il>* 
gonornl an* or On-in Hial I I’u 
Methods and to silmuldl'i •mi 
Hiticrvlsn pabigruilojib n- 
eenreh. , 

Salary will he tn Iht r.mgv* : 
^ Praf^or : Itl? jflu la 

Senior Lecluror : lui 7nn in 
n it loo . rti oiiu.ik- .in ns 

■Pivoximnlciy ) . 

A nnn-pmulnnafal'.- alLiwunc* 
la iiayalile on liiam *ui>.« 
which will brtnu ih» 


» , j ium-i,;' ■ ir ii» i. - i. HriiH'n win uruiu «ii" 

nuT " un! in J"' ?P| ri lP»irllv.? L , . I » > |. •lilfllUTOWlll lO Jl piaMHlkUli L-f 

Ki r .r3 , , , : u jp vrSi asi2a.*aac ^■■&5ssu^ v ™ ,,u ,,w ‘’' , ' 

uhy aunijorl ^nr uoi-rvird (e- nut * raspes. lively. 


sruroh: rent-free acmiiiiiiodn- 
ilon: ram i tv uassanaa: bannaB* 
allow ance: Bnnpxl . qyprie - 

li 

ver oxtenii'ii iimoxs or mi- 
Jbllltv Aniillcanls v.-hn wish 


allow utL-e; annpHt . oypF»e 
Irevn: adqraihin. auhxIdUX: 
itlav ronl'.-uiiUnii nehema 


Duiios are io ho assumed 
loan n possible. 


nrrnnne 
s ..r!r lionir 
be wrkoined... 


iecCncinierit irom 
Inst Lint Inns will 
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Detailed ann Hail tons i'J 
reel's ■ lnMu>Ltii(i currlrulum 
\Tioc. a rrrrefir Nimll i*iotn- 
gnirh mill nnnitnu A ref*reex 
fiiiQuld ba M<nt J»v alriiiuil, bv 
^4 Hi inn* iviioT _to A,-Ht*nt 



potty 1 a no >!<->. la nol 

to IB the. aruoim- 

. M»rr or. the H-lMllon 

— .ante on iho Hroiiiiu* of 

P"X, raeo. Tfllclon or edaur. 
Wrlhar jMEllculers ixlallnu to 
In la nracllce and la Iho «uova 
PDxt oro .Included, tji nn tnror- 


ijiatloij _ ahaal. 


Hpcroluf.v. .Ilox -man. Unlser- 
nUy.i'n. iMi.ua New nmii's, 
AuidtiunlA rexlftent In IPX 
jiltmiM al>n semi J ton* to 
Inlrr-Unlverallv l : nun nil. Ill ' 
Thltnnliam cnun nacid. I.nn 
WlA OPT Furl her rielullA 
obtainable from eHin-c auclr< 


tha I.nnricm 
linlvK-aity of 
rami. f-tAclual 
lllnh llalbom. 
7llr:._ or ffom 


■•blalnahl 


.nabte hwn 
i, In llse. 
.. Jlwalnia- 
mater. Ilniix-. it id 

...... ..jm. isniiioo wiiiv 

71IV1 . or from the Registrar 
(Starring), l July er^iiy uf the 
WtiwalFrerund, Jon Hninis Aie- 
ixi*. JnliexncAiurti. SDni fieuih 
Africa, with venom •pMlt'dilims 
nhouiu bo lodged fc) 301 h 
-lune. lOHO. 


Polytechnics 


Tho Polytechnic : Wolverhampton 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

Required for work on ihs following research projects 
front 1 October 1980. Successful applicants Will normally 
ba expected lo register tor a higher degree ol lha Council 
for Nailonai Academic Awards. 

Aft and Design 

An investigation tn tne use and application of refractory 
fibres in the construction and firing of small lumaces and 
kilns. 

Education 

Curricula, provision In schools, for "understanding In- 
dustry!’ and impliORifons lor luiucs Pcovlalop and teacher 
education. 

Engineering ....... 

Microprocessor . control, of ' eleclro-hy’draullc slopping 
motors applied lo a 2-axis NC drive system. 

European Studies) 

An analysis of ilia determinants of private and public 
'sector collective bargaining systems and- thair relative 
effebiB on vVtfges and Oftiploymaht In sets cried countries 
of Western Europe. ' 

Humahitlee 

A social history of riineieerilh : century colliery surface 
workers, with particular, reference to the Staffordshire 
coalfields.' • . • . 

An exploration ?of aorria .aspect -or ftspecSs or -lha Inler 
. refationshipa between llleralure and fin crillo.ism. 

Science , i ■ 

Role of peroxisomal fatly acid oxidation In .animal rpodela 
of obesjty. . * ' - 

New sirategies- for lha solid phase synthesis of human 
pituitary peptides of medical importance; 

An investigation into the implementation ol a data-base 
machine using a micro pro case or computer ayStem. 

Social Science 

Roles of the U.K. and continental slock markets in indus- 
trial Investment. 

IplervlawB • will be held in June/duly 1980. Research 
Assistant posts are normally tenable for a two or three 
year period. Current salary starts at £3,676 pBr . annum. 
Further deialis and application form (to be relumed by 
30 May 1980) from: 

^ personnel” (Re .RA posle), the Polytechnic, Wulfruna 
Slreai, Welverhnmplbh WVl,1LYi : 

Telephone Wolverhamplon 27971 (24-hour Ansefona 
aervlca). 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHHIC 
School of Surveying 
HEAD OF SCHOOL 

Application* are invllad Tv (hlg lijvp«l*rX naw peat wltloh ailcsg 

■a g reault at Potylcpltplc. rerwann(Qglictn-. ... 

Ths iaapen»lbil[|tsa.ol lha pat son ippdnlaif will be fltRlnly involved 
with laading ihs apademlc; sdvfncamenl ofJh* work .of Jhe achooi. the. 
-ovarelghi or sttrf and 1 tuejed davetopnterrf, anri softer ally promdlns tbs. 


. ... .. Q«vsrsl. 
cotiruo («■ tin' 


lg ...... ,. 

acheoi within tha Swvoylne Proraeilon, 

Tha Prtfylocfinlc k euiianliy otfais CNAA [trai jleareis In 
Predict Surveying And auanilly surveying end pari-tlma cfabrse 
pr ofoMlonal wamtnaHch* d both dlectpllnei. •; . - . - 

i- Applicants should bq p^ofeHloriilly riuplllled And preferably hold 
s hlghar gsgtea. : ' .V . 

' .- Burnham F. E. H**d ol -Dtp «r Intent Orede'lV : H.303-E 10.431 p.g. 
InOlusiv*. . - 

• ■ par. IivHh, 

1H«. pfesis tail 

NdwcthlM up ok tyn* NEi «8T. : 

.. _ *> •** *.•*.>• 
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Polytechnics continued 


LECTURING OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINCIPAL 

inquired In iho 

BUSINESS STUDIES 
(Course tutor lor 
BA Business 
Studies course) 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
(To co-ordinate 
BEC courses) 
ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


LECTURERS 

lollnwlno area* ! 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH 

HOUSING 

ADMINISTRATION 


PLANT 

ENGINEERING 


LECTURER il/SENIOR LECTURERS 

.required In lha (allowing areas : 


ACCOUNTING 
(preferably In 
public service 
accounting) 
COMPUTING 

(Data Processing 
and Systems ) 
CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 
DRAMA 

ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 
EUROPEAN 
BUSINESS 
(Specialism in 
either econuroios, 
business 
organisalfon or 
marketing) 
HOUSING- . 
ADMINISTRATION/ 
ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT 
SHORT COURSES 
(Marketing and 
• sales 
manage mem) 


MANAGEMENT 
SHORT COURSES 
(Management 
development and 
training, or 
general 
management 
subject'.;) 

MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES AND 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 
MATHEMATICS 

MICROPROCESSOR 
APPLICATIONS 
(2 posts) 

MINING 

ENGINEERING AND/ 
OR OCCUPATIONAL 
■SAFETY (2 posts) 

NURSING STUDIES. 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION., . 
QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS- . . 
SOCIAL WORK 


Salary aaalaa 
Principal Usurer .. . • 

. ,, 7 ^ 10 ' ,0a ‘ »#vi«r) 

Laotuiar ll/8anlor Laalurar 
«4,«ei-ri,aat (Bar)— as, an 
Application forma and furlhar dal alia rrom Tha 
Aashlaat Director (AdmlnlUratlon). Trent- , 1 1 
Polyteofinln. Burton streel. Nottlnatam *igi 4BU, 
Forma to dd relumed aa Boon oa posalbm. PIobm 
onoloaa BQlf-flddreas.od foolaaap envelope. I0 asaiat , . 
with qiaody doapaloh qf documents. 

PDLYTfiCHNIC 
NQTTINBHAMHMI 


‘ (Under review) 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT Of COMPUTER STUDIES 

REF :.Bl/THfeS, . 

PRINCIPAL UCTUteR ; : ; ; : 

■’ . ■ “ ri ' ' ■ r 'r" I ■. 1 n B i ■ . I i'l ■ . ’ . ( \ i 

AppjJoartla .may be ..Opnsldarejj a! any / ol ihe qbove 
grades for lecturers ]n Systems ^nalysip and .Design, 
IRSO .posts) J and Corgp.gter Arohitedlurg/Sbfw^re ;ior 
rrjalnlrame and rplcrofipipputer- oyetenrs . (bne ■ ppsl) 
Applicants at Senior and Principal Lecturer level will 
be exp e C td d ■ to < demon at rale a more advanced - under- 
standing df their subject area than those 1 at. Lecturer 
II. and may be required- to lake responsibility (or plac- 
ing atudente-ln Industry. 

Industrial experience would be an advantage. 

Salary Scales : 

1 fbar).-£10;36a.- wh 

Sentoi UQlijrer.^T^gz-SB.aeO tbarVtQ.B/l. ■ i / 

- * ■ '• -v; v; 

DEP AttlMENt^R' 

■ ‘ ;• •< -v i > ■ * ri* V-i 

REP? 52/THES 


Leeds 


POLYTECHNIC 


Application .s are Invited tar tho lollawing posts : — 

SCHOOL OF LAW 

All applicants should have good honours law degrees 
oi a UK University or Polytechnic, be professionally 
qualified as a Solicitor or Barrister and be experi- 
enced beyond articles or pupillage. 

LECTURER II IN LAW-TWO POSTS 

Able to teach Law Society Final students procedural 
and substonllve Law relating to civil and criminal pro- 
cedure evidence and one of: Solicitors' accounts ; 
private company formation, operation and liquidation ; 
taxation. 

LECTURER II IN LAW-ONE-YEAR TEMPORARY POST 

To teach any three of the following to honours Law 
degree students and to degree students ot other 
disciplines : Administrative Law, Tiusts. Company Law, 
Commercial Law. 

SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING AND APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 

LECTURER II IN ECONOMICS 

To teach the subject in a multi and Interdisciplinary 
framework on degree, professional and diploma 
oourees. Opportunity lor specialization in financial or 
Industrial economics. Relevant first degree with 
either postgraduate or professional qualification 
and/or relevant work experience. 

SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ELECTRONICS AND 
COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 

To teach, research and develop an area of Com- 
munication Systems Engineering. An interest in hard- 
ware and software applications of microprocessors 
desirable. Relevant Industrial experience essential. 
Teaching experience and chartered engineer status 
an advantage. 

SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

LECTURER fl IN DYNAMICS APPLIED TO 
MANUFACTURING PROCESSES 

To teach Dynamics on HND and HTC courses as well 
qs.lhe Dynamics of machine tools and manufacturing 
-rooeases on -the Production Engineering Honours 
ogree course. To. take responsibility for the devslop- 
ment of a ; major laboratory in this field. 

To dibcuss the post informally contact Dr R E 
Schofield. Head of School on Leeds (0532) 462743. 

SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT AND BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

LECTURER II IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT/ 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS— ONE-YEAR TEMPORARY 
POST 

• Ability to teach across a number ol Courses kl under-' 
graduate, postgraduate and post-experience levels. 

LECTURER H IN MARKETING STUDIES— ONtYEAR 
TEMPORARY POST 

• A degree and. practical marketing experience essen- 
tial. Able to teach on a range ol courses from under- 
graduate lo postgraduate and post-experience. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

LECTURER |l IN SOCIAL STUDIES-ONE-YEAR 
TEMPORARY POST ■ 

A qualified Social Worker preferably .with a good ‘ 
“octal Science degree to teach Social Work and/or ■ 

, Sociology and assist- with tutorials. - placement visits ' 

' ™.,°° Uf80 adnflpislmtlan on two-year, non-graduale ‘ 
.. CQSVU. course. , . .. ■ , . 

SqHOOL OF TOWN PLANNING, 

LECTURER il IN TOWN PLANNING — 0HE : YEAft 
TEMPORARY POST 

To Participate. in studio work, seminars and tutorials 
’ i RostgradWte bourses tn . Plan*: / 

; nlng./. TC {.assist . -in ^Saohlna TrahspOri Plannlne. . A.-,- 

COMPUTER UNIT " ■ 

LECTURER If— COMPUTER SOFTWARE ADVISER 
TWO POSTS 

. Experienced ootrtpufor start required to join a teem of " i 
Providing -support for a: Honeywell . | 
DP3 44,. and Various microcomputers In an edudailonal ' 1 
, environment. .One post with responsibility ,for V. 

' 1 CfJPJ d B *Pj ,ndi ns Schools service (Schools. Liaison),; 

• TW J ec S nd - ■ P9*.t primary , responsibility fo r . tho : i 

’ - b; comprehensive information service 

^(Information). H.JC Conditions’ of '$e^lce, . 11 

; .?.afory Sq^jvLv!'^ .. -.n/ ". {." 

Sortl^r; j £7^2-£0.2$O ( baO-Eg^rT.: ; ■ . • , i]! 

Lecturer l| : e4.aaa-C7^06. ’» : _ . - Y 

•\ Detpile frqm-V! ; ' 7 '’A/''..- 

1$S0; Pfosse (jncfosV's.a.e ■ ' 


BRISTOL 

. Tjlc i , oi.\Tt:ciiNir: 

UKI’AUIMENV U) ULhIum 
M il IN Cl PAL LECTUWi 
hf.au ui staiooL oriiini-E 
DIMENSIONAL DLSJi/n K 
, liter No Lie a-i. 

A | ij i lieu I Iona are invllwl for 
“ JJm<» Of.UiO nowly lormrU 
Srhool wlilrli covora Ihr uat. or 

SVim,-. r. nnd nlnailcs, 

wlllilii Iho Doiini Inionl ot 
I’Hpn, 

AniHlcaius iiiouid bo able m 

ra unx 

liuoo UlmrnslO'uil Dosluu tlnlii ,. 
fln ' p.™ iho nUlliiv lo nroviiiv 
pMi-.'ilv? Iwirif rslilp in iho iifvn. 
luiinirnl of t Li q School. nrof t r»- 
."^nertonco In nroduci 
Indinlrlnl iloalnn la oiscnilnl 
If! hlnliur qrtu- 
i-nli.ni la ilrslmhlo. 

Dullnk id c.inunoncc on lal 
Sci lombpr. Ivan. 

S.ilnrv Hcnlo £H.5i»i. 

[urllior dainila and on 
fori «. lo bo rui union 
bv Jlal May. IvfiO iiIodio con- 
JftSl., p ‘f rs f ,nn .. ,i? fnco - IJ i Inal 
PoIj'l'Tluilr. Unlilliarhnur Laii«, 

I rone hoy, ITrlalnl 11H1G 1UV. 

f’loaau quiiTo jpiiropnalit lior- 
■-l"«-iic'* Num liora |n all Com- 
inuniLnilons. 


LONDON, N.7, , 

■riir polviloiink: r.p 
Nonm London 

PLIMinMKNT or MANAOUMLNT 

□ IL'UIQS 

iir.gr.Aficii assistant 

*j) hnnoiira OnARUATT 'la 
roqulrril la work on n project 
nionllnrJnij tho rundlnn of 
Ecfucnllnll. Cundld.-iten ■ 
slioulii Iibvd p noofl ilenreo in 
Snclol or Buafnoai Stiiitlui. am] 
Up canablo of cnnducUnn Iniai'- 
viowa conrarnpiT with lYm ays- 
lam or budqatnry conirol. 
^Salary Bcalo : _ fn.(J7a lo 

s?]o 4 ^ 0 ^ n to ^ ^u, 8009 London " 

Aiipllnatlon form nnd run her 
oarllciilara oblnlnnlilo from tho 
□BparlmBnlnl S or rotary , Danni-t- ' 
inenl nr Mannnoment Sludlna. 
Marlhn roiiqh IIaiik. am Hollo- 

wav l load, London... H. 7.. ... 


ItdhsrfflBa 

nirnrd. 0X1 POP. rrom whom 
fiirlhpr par lieu tars and aunt lea - 
lion rorme may be oblalned. 


LONDON 

D It P ATITM BNT OP' • 
MATHEMATICS 

SEN ion LBOTURGR/ 

eSrum-n n in data. 
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. HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT Z.5.M 


[se arch Posts continued 


Colleges of Higher Education 


r v ..'J V- . -f’:' -a ■ 


P»lH‘k k « for 

Micro |»roccssoi!« 

» u...i crudies InMltiilc (the independent rcscorch instl- 
P ffor cd '» the recent manor or CSSP utid PGI>> 
! ut ^„na-ed on' a tliree-ycur research project on micro- 
14 S anpHcarlons In Industry, commerce »nd 
rr . f irrs uslitg c.i.se studies Ilf firms to Identify the key 
Snirs encoiiraglng ami Impeding the use of the new 
: -Lnnltwv and to exumlne the impact of government 
' ,!frn The project should make a direct and pracii- 
"^■' ntrihutiun iu public policy in this Important field. 
Wo hjw nearly riuislied our Urst studies t.f manufac- 
"ring Industries und will iw or i to other Industries und 
hor sectors, such as dfstrlbudon, finance, education, 
s jhli and public administration nnd lo parilculur 
«nKis. such as the supply of microprocessors and of 
fnSiu and output devices. Information flows, training 
Jwdj nnd provisions uud management and labour util- 

iv^lre needing more people with good qualification! 
nrc.bahlv In economics, management studies, computer 
[nidus nr engineering) and. more Important with 
rptn-ut experience— for example, In comparable Indtis- 
irial research projects, in consultancy (economic, 
•llKironlcs, management) or In microelectronics applied- 
f ni-ichu can Interview effectively at all levels, write 
ilfjrly and produce useful results under pressure. 
iv..rk could lac full-lime, or part-time Tor a limited 
norlod for spcclalLst Inputs. Salary E6.U0U-E12.lWli I or 
Mfi dme equivalent); depending on experience. Please 
write, by May 20, with particulnrs of experience, qunllil- 
UlldflS, I'tU, ttl 

Jim Noi'lhcoll 

POLICY STUDIES INSTITUTE 
1/2 Castle Lane. London BWIE 6DR 
Ul-828 7055 


Institute of Family and Environmental | 
Research | 

Souks an experienced enterprising Social Researcher ■ 
capable ol lending a multl-dlsoiptlnary projeci and with ■ 
polentml lo take a major role in the Institute's future H 
development. 2 

Salary at University Scale at Reader level. Please write m 
a lull letter of application oontaining all relevant informs- H 

non lo; Director, IFER, 877a Flnchloy Road, LONDON ■ 

! NW11 BRR. 5 

| • - . ' . E 


DEPARTMENT OF METALLUROY AND SCIENCE OF MATERIALS 

"university of oxford 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH POSTS 

I. Ektblail i ltd ntBChinlul propwlUa ol dltlooBlIon. In ..mlaon- 
duciM* and In^ulilOr*. .(Involving elaetron dpllosl. ipoolroacopio 

1. KlowV Jmkiahwlol auarli ami elUleetee. ISbue lure, veloel- 
l<M a! giuta -end. olT nib ot dlelocatlona In quartz, uilno x-ray and 

•loclnw mlcreagopfl lechnlquaa.) . . . 

1 Salary ring« E5,DS2-eB.7BB (under review). Furlhar dalolle obtainable 
| kern * nd applications' Including nemee end addressee ot two i lelerees. 

•I soon as possible, to Administrator. Department o( Metallurgy and 

SdDncs ot Wile/lil*. University ol Oxford. Parks Rosd. Oxl«a • 

OXt 3PH. i ■. -. 


[university 
coiieqe of 
swAnseA 


EAST ANGLIA 

•THE (INIVEnetTV 
Norwich 


m 


niE OPEN UNIYEH8ITY 

1 r acultv or : 

MATUCklAllRS , 

RTtSBAnOK ABaMTAHTStllP ’ 


LlyERl’OpL ' 
THfeUNivEh^frV 




tloiil 1 rorms 


A lY 




County Council 


WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited lor the following posts in the 
Authority's service to commence os soon us can be 
arranged. 

Head of Mathematics and Computing 
(Principal Lecturer Grade) 

This Impoitant and challenging post involves responsi- 
bility for the coordination, control and development oi 
courses in Computing and Mathematics. Applicants 
should have graduate or equivalent professional qualifica- 
tions, extensive experience in commerce or industry or 
higher education and the ability to food and direct an 
academic team on present and luturo courses up to 
BCS. Part II level. The salaiy range tor this post »b 
£ 8 258 p.a.-£9.lG2 p.a. (bar)-£10,382 p.a. (Post Ret. 
HE6/5/ 4/ 79/THES) . 

Senior Lecturer In Mathematics 
(In-Service Training of Teachers) 

ThiG Important poet Includes a shared responsibility for 
Ihe development ol present and further Mathematics “in- 
service training courses for teachers. Applicants should 
have a good honours degree in MalhemalicB. teaching 
experience, a leaching qualification and be prepared lo 
leach on DIp.H.E. and B.Ed. courses. Applicants will be 
expected to provide evidence ol a keBn- Interest In the 
problems oi Mathematics teaching In primary or second- 
ary schools. A knowledge and an understanding or con- 
temporary teaching approaches relevant to the middle 
school " would be an advantage. The salary range lor 
this post is £7,092 p.a.-£8.20O p.a. (bar)-£8.8?1 p.a. (Post 
Rel. HE0/79/THES). 

Head of Electronics and Science 
(Principal Lecturer Grade) 

Tills key post involves responsibility lor the coordination, 
control and development of courses in Mforo-Electronlqs, 
Systems Control. Instrumentation nnd Science. Appli- 
cants should have graduate 6r post-graduate qualifica- 
tions. wide experience In Industry or reaching and the 
ability to bring leadership and direction to existing and 
new courses in Micro-ElaclronlCB and related fields. The 
salary range lor this post Is C0.2S8 p.a. £9.162 p.a. (bar)- 
£ 10, 302 p.a. (Post Ret. HE6/0/4/79/THES). 

Lecturer It in Electronic Engineering ■ 

Applicants far this post should be {jraduatee possessing 
leaching and research and/or industrial ® x P® riB "® a ' 

’ Micro-Eleotrdnloa. The person appointed will hs v P^a 
sound knowledge of microprocessor-based ^steTO ^d 
experience in. process .controj and i " 8, ^ m ® n ‘ al ‘ Qn 
systems. The salary rartge o lor fob post is £4,806 p, a. 

C7,Q80 p.a. (Post Rel. HE6/8/4/79/THE3),. 

Head ol Automobile and Transport Engineering 
(Principal Lecturer Grade) 

The person appointed will be responsible tor the 

organization, managemsnt and development of 

In Automobile and Transport Engineering and ^ ^tolly 

conversant .with the current developments ol ^pLirs es^at 

craft, technician, higher technician 

and will have ap Intimate knowledge of foe indi 

training schemes run In conjunction wl h the R T .t B. 

Applicants should hold relevant academic qualllicatfons. 

be members ol the appropriate professional Institutions 

and m Sr proven leaffi and 

together with the ability Jo bring leaderahlp and dnMon 

to the present and future oourses tn fols « r ® a ' 3 ( 8 ' e J 

range £8.258 p.a,-£9,1B2 p.a. (bar)-£10,3Q2 p.a..tPoal Her. 

HE7/4/4/79/THES). 

, Head oMndustrlal and Plant Engineering 

(Principal Lecturer Grade) ; .j 

The parson sppqinted wlll.be responsible lor the orfljnjja- 
tion. minagamBnl and develop™,! ,of coeree. In .nd fe 
trial and plaht Ohginaering and associated .develop pg 


LONDON BIBLE COLLEGE ( 

• ’"si; '■ - .require s ' . -■[ 

i ;: lecturer . 

WlioSOPhY AND CHRISTIAN , 

.-r‘ ■' also a ; ' ; /, 

' SENIOR LECTURER 

V ' ' . in ■ i •' 

: . OLD TESTAMENT jSfUDKS ^ 

Conservative Eyangellpelo. ■ with" - relevant . 
higher d®0r e0 5 an< ^ teaching experience are ; 
invited to epplyrto ■ . , j 

The Principal, London Bible College > . ^ . 
Green iLene. Northwood, MlddlesexHAB 2UW 
. for eh application form; ■ 


nubject areas of solely and reliability engineering, energy 
management and welding technology tip to H.T.E.C. end 
degree level. Applicants should be graduates or have, 
equivalent professional qualifications and preferably a 
higher degree with proven teaching and Industrial experi- 
ence, together with the ability to tiring leadership and 
direction lo the present and future courses in this area. 
The salary range tor this pool is £8.256 p.a.-C9,t62 p.a. 
(bnr)-E10.3G2 p.a. (Post Ret. HE7/Q/4/79/VHES). 

Lecturer 11 in Mechanical and Manufacturing 
Engineering (Two posts) 

Applicants are expected to offer expertise In either (a) 
Manufacturing Technology or (b) Instrumentation and 
Control, with a bias to manufacturing engineer fog applica- 
tions and to contribute in Ihe teaching of associated sub- 
ject areas including manufacturing systems, reliability 
engineering, thermal and lluid power and microprocessor, 
applications. Participation in curriculum development, 
project and design teaching on a range oi courses from 
T.E.C. Certilicaie/Diplomn to H.T.E.G. and degree level 
will be encourngnd. Applicants should possess graduate 
or oquivnlonl professional qualifications, preferably with 
recent experience in industry. Teaching experlonce. - 
although desirnblo. is not ossenlial. The salary range for. 
this post is £4.806 p.n.-£7.B8Q p.a. (PobI Ref. 

HE/ 7/6/4/79/ THES). 

Head of Building and Surveying 
(Principal Lecturer Grade) 

The duties of this post will include the Coordination..' 
development and academic leadership ot work on ' 
courses in Building. Surveying nnd Site Management 
Studies. Specific teaching duties wilt be required In 
Building Technology and Management subjects to pro- 
fessional level. Applicants should have relevant profes- 
sional qualllications at degree level and have appropriate 
industrial experience. The salnry range for this post to.. 
£ 8.286 p.a.-£9.162 p.a. (bar)-£10.3B2 p.a. (Post Ref.:' 
HE/A/THES). 

Head of Craft Studies (Construction) 

(Principal Lecturer Grade) 

The duties ol this post will incude the coordination, 
development and academic leadership ot the work under- 
taken In the three main areas of Wood Trades, Trowel 
Trades and Painting and Decorating. Applicants should 
possess good professional qualifications and should have 
had teaching and admin iatralive experience in a major 
craft discipline. The salary range for Ihls post la C8.25o 
p.a.-£9,162 p.a. (bar) -CIO, 382, p.a. (Post Ref. 

HE3/4/4/ 79/THES) , 

Lecturer II In Mechanical Sorvlcaa.! 

To leach fn the generdl area ol mechanical services In- 
cluding Plumbing. Heating and Gas Service Engineering. 
The successful applicant will be. responsible for the 
coordination and development of new entrant, training and , 
I • block-release courses In ihe eervldes field; Applicants 
should possess' good craft and technician qualifications 
and have relevant Industrial experience. The salary range 
' tor this post -la £4,806 p.a. -£7,8 86 p.a. - (Post Ref. 

| HE/B/THES). : ' 


Lecturer I In Trowel Trades (PI altering) 

To leach theori) and .practice up ‘lo. Advanced Craft Car- 
till cate level in plasterers' work, ’ Applfcanla shoura 
possess good craft qualifications and have relevant in- , 
dustrial experience. The salary TWSe for MKBOst Is 
£3,788 p-a.-EB.438 p.a. (Post Ref. HE3/5/4/7D/THES). 

Application forms and furlhar particular* are evUlabte- 
from the Principal, West Glamorgan t nsfl tote - of Higher 
. Education, Townhill Road, TownWH, Swansea- fiA2 OUT. 

, Pfoasa sand a stamped addressed foofscaor envelope and 
qUoie the appropriate post reference number (s). 

The CLOSING DATE for Ihe receipt of completed apfctl* 
cation forma la- THURSDAY* ISIh MAY, 1980. 

• • John Boale, 

• — Director of Education'. 


. . Gwent coteej 
college of addj/sg 

higher un/ch , 

, eduedtion Gn/eol; 

LECTURER II IN LAW . 1 

Applicants lor the above post* tenable frofo, 1 September. 
must 1 be gradudtes In ■ Law, with a Special interest tn 
Company and Commercial Law. A' higher degree and/or | 
profesBlonel qUalliloatfon an advantage. PreyfoiiB lsaohlng 
axperlonoa is dejsirabfe but .npt qssapUalrrThe sucoesslul 
appllcatU.will be Involved ln:h rahgeol ; couraes. Including 

(SS&i- BPfcreSBRaES^fiS^ 


will ■ depend up 
experience/ 


For further delalfo 

Prlndpel Admlnritreflve Officer. Gvwht College «1 
Educstfon, College Crescent, Caorleon, Qweftt Ni 


apply, lot 
of Higher 
NP8 1XJ. 


T#l,. (0083) 421292- .;j . t, - - h 

Apptlcationa to bo- relumed wltWn 10 
appearance of this adverDaement. 


days ot tho 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


GWENT COLLEGE OF IIJGEIEK EDUCATION 
Faculty of Science nml Technology 

KUADKR IN MICUO ELECTRON TC/COAI I' UTINtl SVSTI-JAIS 

l'» lit: responsible for establishing u milt tn to nnilnam wurk 
In the industrial und cciucutJnnal npplicaiinns of inicio- 
elcctriiuic systems and computer science. The jtcrsoii 
appointed will be expected tu pmvlde leadership over a 
wide spectrum of activities relevant to the new technology. 
In particular applicants should have an interest In educa- 
tional development and (nnuvuUaii and in industrial mid 
educational research In tills field. Support lYum the iJU! 
Microprocessor Application Prujcct lias been received far 
courses lor Industry. The College is a1*.i involved in the 
In-service training of teachers and in developing inicro- 
e lee tronl c/computer studies in Uivem schools. 

I, nCTUKF.lt n /SENIOR LECTURER POSTS IN MICRO- 
PROCESSOR APPLICATIONS AN II COMPUTER TECH-' 
NOLOGY 

In connection with the Microprocessor Application Project 
scheme, applications arc Invited from graduates with recent 
IndiisrrfaJ or research and ilovclopjiii-in c.\pcriciicu In the 
application of microprocessors to hidu-> trial systems. The 
successful applicant must have nu active interest hr deve- 
loping educnllon.il courses in the above area ami develop a 
dose liaison with industry. Appuhiinients will he made 
from 1st September l&Sfl, ui points nu the Lecturer II nr 
Senior Lecturer scales according tu qualifications and 
experience. 

LECTURER II POSTS IN INSTRUMENTATION AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Applications tire Invited from graduates in appropriate 
disciplines, preferably v.Ith recent Industrial or research 
and development experience in Process Con trot or Micro- 
electronics Applications. Two permanent posts are avail- 
able and one temporary post tunable for one year, Appoint- 
ments will be made front 1st September. 1380, ut points 
on the Lecturer II scale according tu qualifications and 
experience. 

Salary ranges {under review) : — 

Lecturer If : £4.606— E7.6S6 
Senior Lecturer: £7.092— £8,280 (Bari— £8,871 
Reader: £8,255— £9, 1C2 (Bur)— £10,362 
Salary,- on appointment will be below the bar. 

further particulars and application forms, to lie returned 
as soon as possible, arc available from : — 

Principal Administrative Officer, Gwcnl College of Higher 
Education, College Crescent, Caericoii, Gwent NP6 IX J. 
Telephone enquiries may be made lo Mr David T. Rccs 
(Dean of Faculty), Newport (0G33) SI525, 




DORSET 

iNsrmirix^ 

Applications are. Invited for the following- posts : — 

Lli/SL In.QOjylPyTER STUDIES , 
wllh particular reference lo microcomputer 
applications in business 

Lli/SL In ACCOUNTING 
far degree 9 nd. profession a! courses 

tll/SL In ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR 

for 'business studies degree And diploma 
courses 

lii/sl in Legal studies 

with special reference to busiposs 
including tourism arid oatering 

Further details and application form available from' 
lha Oiraotar, Dorset ins 11 lute of Higher Education. 
Wall Isdown ;Road ; Wallisdown, Poole, Dorsal/ BH12 
S0B; .Telephone y Bournemouth (G202). 524111.- 
Cloaing date : Friday,; 16th Mby.1fi0Oi' - 


;l 


if 


Applications are. invited for the post of:^- „ 


.Jr M/1 


VICC-PRINCJRAL ^ 

, which ,'Wlli become =; vacant’ (Fom; ;ij|t January; ■ 
108 t v upon f he • retl remept ;pf lhV : prase n t holder.#-’ 

1 The College is in ; and* bipvldes ad • !-i 
■yancad; further edUoaftdri.fa pci&ines&.mahage-^ 
- meni; sjoipp/p&d^ . , ; V-: 

‘ -idaliAr^ ;^£*Uti0Sri5 . 

application? ;.10th : May ,.'.190.0^ 

• ' Admliilistt'allvW Officer;!. • jS 

: ; i vStoHih Education, V C i 3 : 

■l -vv . 0il9g>i» ; ' ; B>' : v -..j 

.V^\:.'''SL>:iyG; : 1 ■Y-'*:-:."-’- S. "o'- K 


: -'*> s - .m.uv 


— S HWMEIT EDUCATION SUPnr ^ J ^ • HlOllER*‘BDUCATlON t SUPPLEMENT 


2.5.80 
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DORSET INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applicalions are inviled for (he post of 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
(Wallisdown) 

Salary within Vice Principal Group VM 

Further details and application 
form available from 

The Director, 

Dorset Institute of Higher Education, 
Wallisdown Road, 
Wallisdown, Poole, BH12 5BB 

Closing date Friday, 16th May, 1980 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Christ's/Notre Dame College 
and St. Katharine's College 

A full-time temporary lecturer in 


Sociology 


is required to teach B.A. and B.Ed. courses as pari of 
a team of three during the academic year 1980/81 owing 
to the . absence of the Head of Department on study 
leave. The appointment will be tenabe in Chrisi's/Hoire 
Dame College. 

Applicants should have a( least a good first degree in 
Sociology, preferably accompanied by experience In 
teaching Ordinary level or Advanced level courses. The 
successful candidate would be expected to leech a wide 
range of topics. However, World Development is an area 
of growing importance within the syllabus where specialist 
interest would be welcome. An interest in research 
methods would also be an advantage. 

Although the appointment will be lor one year in the 
first inBlanae, it Is possible thel a permanent appointment 
may become available which would bs tenable in either 
of the two Constituent Colleges of Ihe institute. , 

The Salary payable will be in accordance with the current 
Burnham Scales, 

A teller of application should be made before May 1 9th 
jo : Rector, S. Katharine's Collage, Stand Park Road, 
Liverpool, LI 6 9JD. i 




DORSET 

iNsirruTconn^ 

Laolurar: ll/Senlor Laolurar /Principal Lecturer la 

(1) FOOD AND BEVERAGE 8TU0IB3 ■ 

(2) OAlEMNO SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
: (3) CATERING ADMINISTRATION 

TTicac throe Jf6y appdnfmenls are requited In ilhe Depart- 
mant of .ToiMlam.- Catering and Hotel Administration far 
September,;. -18(10.. , 

Application forma and. furilwr details are. available from - 
Ths Director. Ooraei Inslllulo ol Higher Eauoallon Wallla- 
do\»n Road, Wallisdown. Poole, Dorset BHte 5BB, Tel: 
aournerntNUi {02031 6*411, • !• , . 

Cloeing dalg.: Monday, 13UY May, 1060. • • • . 




■ HAMPSHIRE’ ' 1 1 ‘ 

SOUTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF' 

-c higher education 

De^arlitienl'of 'Bitglneerlng and Applied Science 

Principal Lecturer in Mechanical ; 
Engineering 


required Scplombcr l.to lead the mechanical engineering 

ay as&$. 

; returned within twotwgjkq P f qio adver(1semem appear I rig., 1 


JL . -r 




V ,'BDvJcA^^t sdWicc J ' J - ; 
" aoiiodi. br 

Site if .. W.lnvnsit iriiin 




^AMgRipGESmRR 




a raiear 


,e r 

flMnfty'To eontMliuiq 
UloraiuAi aU3t>d 


msssamm: 






Ifjort.jUndlflg) dooras:. : f 

.n:r*«Si sAS’lfc' 

luldtvaii Bitori. ‘Bedtord - 
.pptlvallijn forms ihnttlt) 


a mi 

. Application terms ihnOlo lift- : 
• rptqrp.a^ uy May • 


t. , /. - • 

; .y . ’ ' ,' c ; - 



HBAFI'OIID AND 
WURCLSTLll 
r:ouM i v lji ih.il 

WOltilltRlIUI COI.I.LtS|: Ot- 
HlUlltn LOIICAIIOH 

LEU 1 1 ■HUH IN CAR ECUS 
LUI.II .A I lUN 

AnplIcnllniiB iirv Invlind for 
■ l"M , 0< Lvciurvr in i.jruui* 
Wm. - ?" Ir, - ,m 1,1 di'iiluinucf . 
i -'in i. i tie fluiininiriitiu win i*, 
iiiiidi. sj u„. aiiiironr.slti nnlni 
on U.e Loiiuror it Senior Lor- 
5“ r S r „ Si 0 , 1 " ' l " rr<.ii in- xa.Huij 

IO _ Lll.H ill. 

T liv iiorsun aii|inlnit-il will 
b- ii-qulruii ip irpch nml ilc- 
- in Curt-cu Cdll- 

iniut liPimnt, 


Personal ^Udministratl 0 " continued 


COUNCIL FOR THE EDUCATION 
AND' 

TRAINING OF HEALTH VISITORS 


IMMKNAn ABVAV 

No «tamv B „ a ] 


vrivit 

loiIuii li>r 

HujL-utA jn^ loatliirs nn ... 

* " L-.jur-io* o iid will r,a pi. 

e%|K-rlc>nio lonviliur 


Phono 


f-andut " 


st-rvlf 

roii?vnnr 

Willi a 


fli- 


(tonrrr. 

Alton* 

lilghiT uenroo. In lddliijn, 
llir siKrcsxIul aaiihcnin will 
niaiiofie the rolU-nc Cnro.-ra 
SorvltP fur sludcnl> who n.ivn 
lotlowod a It. A rHcms.i i.r-i- 

or Ij.t.d or P.U.C.Ii. 

in initial u-.iclior 

irninlnn. I ho rjnroi,rs SurVl'.n 
tins rucnnilv movod Iniu new 
premises. 

I'urthcr di'inlU und a r.irm 
ol nnnllcallon i„iic bo obtaln-vl 
Iruin 111.' Prlnclnpl. tt'oirq«trr 
i.olluno or Hintur Cdnr.uinn. 
Ilr-nwlck Urovi-. Is'orrnaL'-r. 
Wlia GAi i'j'ioo 43l:iaii to 
whom rontnlelRil .inullr.illnn 
farms sliouM be rrlurned wlili- 
In IO davs or llio ai>i>L-uM.iLi> 
ol this .itivrriiseiiiL-iu. 


l.andiin , u i 

JlLZii ■ 


All adverliiements h 
sub|sct lo the condiivii 
aacopiance o) 
Timos Newspapers L: 
copies ol wlm *> 
available on requu 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


Social Scientist 


or 

required by the 

Social Science Research Council 

* umhar SciantiflQ Officer is required to work as Secre- 

* in iha Council s Work Organisation Executive Panel 
a tn other initiative Panels within the Economic and 

Policy Groyp. The post will also involve aesis- 
S? to Secretaries of. other Group Panels. 

. teM is should be under age 30, have a first or 
SSj honours degree in the Social Sciences nml 
Atteast two years’ posl-graduate experience prelerably 



DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY A ECOHOUIM 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are Inviled horn graduates and/or 0'0hl*r.> 
qualified persona wllh lecturing, Industrisl. aonunur-'lal, o ft 
relevant experience. 

s ®!*'y Beale ■ Senior Lectureship {A) (under review) 

I BAR) — Cl 0.59J. vrith Initial placing depondsnl upon jk;* 
previous experience. Financial saelelance towards Uw «fi r 
removal expenses may be payable. 

Further parltaulara and appllcnllon term ’ obtainable bw h 
Parecnnal Officer, Dundee College el Technology, Bell few 
Dundee DDt IHg, with whom applicallene should he tcdfUii 
later than 9 May, 1880. 


2S2» honours degree in the Social Sciences nml 
e * feast two years’ popt-nraduate axosnence Drelerably 
fn the areas concerned. 
tl. ga i a rY scbIb, which is under review, is C5.B77-E7.517 
(including London Weighting). Starting salary may be 
C Ihe minimum depending on qualifications and «■. 
Sc8 The hours of duty are 36 per week excluding 
S touts and the leave entitlement Is 22 days plus 10| 
E7d privilege holidays. The Council has its own 
ron-con tributary pension, scheme. • 

(Pdlicallon forms Bnd lurfhar da's.ls moy ba obtained 
bon):-, Ufa. / Vara Biahlon- .. (Ref. HSO/TH^S). . -SOCIAL 
Science RESEARCH COUNCIL, I Teinpie Avenue Lon- 
don ECAY OBD. Telephone 01-353 5252, Ext. 110. Clos- 
ing dais lor applications ; 16 May. 


DIRECTOR 

The Council Invites applications for the post ol 
Direclot which will become vacant in August. 1880. 

Applicants must be qualified Health Visitors with 
additional teaching and/or educational qualifications and 
extensive professional experience. 

The salary scale, which Is that ol Grade AT2 in Ihe 
National Health Service, is £12.010 to £15.631, currently 
under review. Additionally London Weighting ol £726 is 
payable. 

Under the terms of the Nurses, Midwives and Health 
Visitors’ Act, 1970, the personal position ot the Director, 
as is the case with lha stall of all existing bodies, is safe- 
guarded. This is elaborated in the lurther particulars of 
the post which, together with application iorms which 
must be returned by May 16, 1980, may be obtained from: 

J. Musgravo, Senior Administrative and Finance 
Otlicer, Council for the Education and Training ol Health 
Visitors, Clifton House, Euston Road, London NW1 2RS ; 
telephone 01-387 3456, extension 54. 

This is a readvertlsement. 


Overseas 


BIRMINGHAM 

i ,«• vvivEiiarrY or aoton 
cullhe ADMIN isniATOK 

Art.iic.uion* an* JjivtiejJ l«r 
9» pail al i.olHiir- /UUtilnlslr.i- 
Jr bS Si. in ur » CdlMO' Jn 
a, uninTJiiy of Aaiou tn nlr- 

R *'ii v'cVcfi UoUega MMiuateil 

B! l»nJtU!SR «3 

Is t ,*-«** and a numbor ot nca- 
T. A'.ni'. and oihof nrouia. \*TiiLn 
1.1 ini* qionM or* primarily 
ortiflleicd Ui 


mb orlifliaicd '/'•X.,*! 0 
involvod In loathlnB. 
RhiutlrUI nftMUaiuy anU Uio 
tijiiilon of ihort-LDiiiaM ana 
> iiunwatun of conformcas opa 
i e it upccipd Unit ujp 
, >£.-un)tlr3lor will havo ft rolu 
I is My la ilkHa ocUvU'M. 

1 lb* Admlnlllralor will bp n 
' ai*i-ib*r ol lha adnil nli Iron vn 
»’jN ot tha-Oniv^iiiY and will 


f *«TK tl' 
er |ho l 
•'fit ot 


. swdlKM?. 

ewmunliy. 


ri'io ii uh u an oxcitinp 
ana chiUcngina bmi Top WMrn- 
iru^anl MperWneo may : bo • 
lArAn'.igHU* bo I Ii nol nocoa- • 
*jr, .ind ahpr* Lhe main 
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Ttlp 
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DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLWf 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP (A) 

IN ECONOMICS ... „ „„„ ... 

As a result ol promotion a vacancy now axisls for S*"*£ a ‘niir Yo? 1 ot^j S a® 

Lecturer (A) in Economics In the Department ol Aoc/ 
ancy and Economics. Applicanta should be H(K-t 
Graduates and have academic, research and other «> 
vant experience. The person appointed will be WF®. 
to provide academic leadeiship in Economics.' 

.Salary, scale; Senior, Lectureship. (A) (under w*: 

E8,385-£9 330 (Bar lo E10.594. wjlh . infllal. placing 
deni upon approved previous experience. FinandBl 
tapes towards coal ol removal expenses may- be pay®" 

Further particulars and application form, oblalnabk W 
the Personnel Officer, Dundee College 61 Tachnw - 
Bell Street, Dundee DD1 IHG, with whom appltciw 
should be lodged not later than 18 May, 1B80. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
EXAMINING BOARD 

for iho Oenfrnl Cerlllkaia 

nr Eduenllon. . . , 

Yrlllnmon HDiiu. Alilrrshot 
IldiniMhlro LiUll IlHi 

•mo Donrd InvtlM appllta- 
Ilona far thn follpwlna nosi : • 
c:mr.r uxam in r n in /mnlLitj 

nml SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
nt ADVANCED LEVLL tor tho 
1'jttS r-Mamlnallon. 

Applicants for this yoM must 
a ilciirco. nr equivalent 
iiunlirtcailon anti havo corns! dcr- 
.'UO tcadilno nnd nonilnlnu 
I'xpcrlonco of Advanced lovot or 
. i bo vo In schools ani /or lur- 
Uior cducallon o (.1 abll shir cuts. 

All applications must bp n>- 
coiveil wllhln 14 days of tho 
■ppranneo or UUs advoillao- 

m0 Appllcollon forma and liir- 
thnr particulars may hr nb- 

lC“ , S^P 8 rah"rp1 r,,, : , fls? 

filjtho board’s office*' 


w , IMWnnl will bo 
irijilsf. and will fad niatlo 
JdnilnlilniUjq Orado lA. 


to 5B.76V par annum! 
ANWjUoq rorrns and lur- 
®»r wriini'an svatlabln from 
Hera. Staffing 


_ m , 

U^rtm«nt. Tlia Unlvrrally ol 
ri,™ =,J 11 f m L noh ® nl - ni»U 

r^rf^ u+ -' 7?r; 


llio? 


PRESTON 

• TIIB POLYTECHNIC 

ApHcnUona are Invltfl lor 
thf post Of 

POWCIPAI, ^J^CTUnEB IN 

alary t under trtlowi 

- to. £9.163 fbnr» to 

form* and fiir- 
yuotlnp rofarcncQ 

Pcrsnnnsl dncfT, K ’ I j»««cru 
te"8ioy Ta\ 

IC'ffl). 


w 

Apitcnlion 
ItWT dblBlla- 
liipnter 
PcrsrmJi 


General Vacancies 




Social Science 
Graduates ^ 

: Applicaltoha are Invited from, young 
•' ; graduates .tpr a , ^olenllllc -DMcar.. ■? 

Science.: Research Council. The successli^*^^ ^ 
work as part of a team providing the 
Politics. Law and The Environment G ^P.? i«ik of **; 
.and Panel8. and.wlll chiefly assist -With 
Geography and -Planning 

... deveteCing new research In ■ lhe 'llejda .6! fljni* [ 
Leisure, and Bel.atione, between Central- Wb 
>. me nt, . t - . "ju mav^i 

. - *SSRC stefl are - not themseMe 
but provide support :\oru Cdmm|bee:,ano‘ ** . p t0 Mi 
assess "applioalions for grants to support ! W L:a«r.W[- 

being (ihdeWakm ;lr> Unlversltlas, polyteohnta^"^- 
pendent institutions,' commission ra ? 0 ,® r _°n f yiW ■ A 
upgp research and. poatgraduales’ trainmg^P _ 4 ^ 

! ’ • ' Applicants Should normally be uhdarZ."^ i; ^ 

honours -degree In the. Social 
• ulna ’Interest; In ^research admlnlatraliop. 1 ^jrrtWf 
■ admlnieitratten or research would be -an -4.371 ^ 

• ’ The salary sdale, which Is under rfl ^ a ^' n waftiW-; 
£8.260 .per annum, Inoludipg. i lnn ®r;,J;°^ep0ii^2' 
starting salary pwy 

class 'of degree: and sxpesienaea^Ttip MH SiK 
. per week, excluding lun{ih hours and ; the 
is '2q days plus -104 public arid 




,".J® Zfl days plus -10* P.UDIIO «h. - &Ion 

r ‘ Counpfl has Its own non-dontrlbulory.- g 

ApIlQatlqn forms and furthbTy- 
/.obtained from Mrs ■ Janet Marlin uSjSgir: 

■SOCIAL '8CIENCE RESEARCH u , 

. Avenue,. - London' EC4Y OPD. 

.. extension iii v closing date for aPpiloa^^T^JJ^ 


RE-AOVERTISEMENT i.-.f. S . 

Reid Consultant 

Applications -are Invited far yip. post ol lhlrd Field 
Consultant wittr the jkdUlt uterapy, end.Aaale 1 smhb 
U nit which whs established as a special *fl®rioy 
of the National: Ihatltiite «rf ^dqlt “Education from 
1 April, 198J5J*? f id? £*% : ' 

The Unit .will act as a central fooua lor adult literacy 
ejd associated baslo skills work In England and 
Y/aJes and will sponsor training, publish a limited 
number ol books and other - aids arid Offer, a con- 
sultancy Service, to providing, bogles. . > , t 

pie team: of 3 Retd Gorisultanta will work from The 
Unit's London- bese but will be expected .to unde - 
lake-tr aubatamier amount of travelling throughout 
wflland and Wales. ; • ■ . , . . 

h lb 4*senUal that applicants ter the poet should 
hevs both Interest and exporlenoe in numeracy 
*arir wih adults. Experience and Interest. in other 
weaatehwork^wlthlri' the Unit general remil, Inoludj ^ 

trifl adult literacy, 'baste 'pkllia work with vePsclal .. 

flmvjps end -coping or life skills wOuW also be an 
•dvantago,; ,- 

The suQQSsBlul ban dldate will work '88' P®rt of a 
smHi,8laIf. team led by the Head of .Unit- • . • * 

75® cdmrtrenotng salary will be between point -40 
■.Jt^fSQO) -and point 47 *(£1 1.010) on the NJC sobIbs. . 

• IrwaipA .Offleer)-,lnblusWe ot Lohdon Altewaribe ; - 

mint >mit(H,UrS.' add abbllcatlon forma, 

jJWntdffrt iritfie Adult' Llferaby *nd «aslc HM ' 
. ftelbom, London WC1V 8RL (Tsl. 

Ctes/qg date / 0f ' //TT“ ^*9-9*- 

a 
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A(MtUefacy&B«stc SWfe Unit 


Technical Editor 
Focal Press 

Focal Press is looking lor a technical editor lo manage 
a section ol its extensive list ol photographic and other 
audio-visual communication books. . 

Working as one of a small team, the technical nditor will 
be responsible (or originating, shaping and coordinating 
a publishing programme. He/she will need the Interest 
and commitment to ensure the quality and accuracy of 
lhe technical content ol the books 

The successful applicant will have a science /technology 
background. A personal Interest in photography or 
audio-visual media would be a distinct advantage. 

tf you (eal that you can meet Ihe challenge of this unusual 
and demanding Job, please telephone Lisa Courtney on 
01-3B7 0711 for an application form. 


Colleges of Education Colleges of Further 

Education 


NORWICH 

Keswick Hall 
College of Education 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 

ganAMbS 

qulrad Irdm Saptambar, 1.8S0. 
lor ona year . only. The appoint- 
ment will ba on lha Laolurar 11/ 
Sanlor Lecturer grade. Candi- 
dal as should ba practlalrvfi eMIbIb 
and hold an Art Teach* ’■ Dip- 
loma or equivalent qualinomion- 
Experlanca of lha leach! ns i of 
Art in sohoola, preferably wflnln 
the. age range ol 6-12 la naoes- 
aary. 

The parson appointed will to re- 
quired lo Bomrlbuta to course a 
ror Flral end Middle SotooJ, 
leaohlrvg for 2J-3 daya aaoli 
weak during Oollaga terms. ■ 

Further delBlIa^end «ppHcalHMi 
Horw[ch, ■/ Nor loth 


lary, Kaawl 
Eduoalfon, 

NM STL. 


LONDON 

INN EH LONDON EDUCATION 
AllTHOniTY 

ST. MARTIN 'B SCHOOL OP 
AUT 

,0 Lamss“o5s“' 

Appolniniemi lo lha rolloiv- 
Ing trials will faa made [ram 

DBP- 

AHTMBNT lOrada lV). 

AppHeaula should ba prac- 
tlilria artiue with aproraial* 
quallfUailona ^agd pypurlDi\ce. 


Colleges pf further 

Educati^ 


MERTON 




SThr 


lu in vile 
• nmvinir 
n«ini>a ai , 

:». 4 Olqal 

.. jra dr flip »* . ..... „ 

1,8 


■ lurrsni Himuiwn 

SiO Wl ^ ilS-WSRwil -""4w »* 
fiowi plu* r'Sww pm. 

London XIWT W*- , ... . . 

& ■‘MaiSTaSSa 


WWJ tWBI 



CAULFIELD INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Deputy Director 
(Advanced Education) 

institution a( f ilia tot] with t ha ' Victoria I nstituia 
of colleges, a ml Incorporated In lha Victor lan 

Tocnnical ^ducallan lystem. It Is : one of tho 
mrea major polytechnics In Vlctoila i l»nd a 
it. ember ol iho Australia- wide. Organisation ol 
central Institutes df Tecltnolagy. 

Tho Irntliulo Oilers a w| do * f e*u r *** 

In a II vant ad education ait «o It I IS In 
and i ui t no r dug c a t lo n. C IT a I so •"••J;* 
lire community's noon lor tonllrti U J"« 
oy a wide range ol snort courses oh speciaiisea 
topics. . 

The present full and Mrt-tlme Student en rof- 
inent of CIT is approximately 8,000 of whom 
about Iwo-thlfds are enrol red In advancad 
r-diicallon and one-third in lschnlcef end 
fuithai education. 

Applications are Inviled lor lhe. 5^U olt T ££ 
□eputy Director (Advanced Education]. Too 
a pool nice will be Involved In all Council matters 
raiatinn to advanced oducation end wlll need 
to be ante to worn within ihe mulll-lovol 
structure of Iho Inslllulo and lo Promote the 
corporate identity of CIT. Tho Deputy □hector 
(Advanced Education] will DO responsible to 
Ilia Ulraclur (ul o wide rnnoo of external end 
Internal advanced education functions, 

A npolnt m on I v/ 1 1 1 be on el t her a IlKod-lertn 
nr tenured bests; the decision will M vnodo at 
mo time ol any recommendation for appoint- 
mant. 

Salary; SA37.330 p.fl. 

Intending applicants iltoufd Hist contact lh* 
stall otritor from whom copies of the position 
specification are avatuuie. 

Written applications quoting the t ef Branco 
number, and including P® rs '™ 1 "J” 1 
detain and Uw names and fddTMtu i of two 
refer aes, should be addressort to thO Sialf 
Olllcar to teacn him by 30 Juns JvOO. 

Caulfield Institute of TechnolDgY f|a 
900 Dandenong Road, Caulfield East, « 
Vicloria. 3145, Australia, 


Salary B9. 308 -£10.431 (ptu 
K609 inntr La rut on AUorraiiS) 
aubfeci to lortnal approval, r 

AppiirariU should ba lllusue- 
tli-a aiepnh! dMlgnara Who in 
capable or cmttlvc IhlnUng 
and dralgnlna lor m wide range 
or visual communication pron- 
lanu. " 

siiWact to Xormnl appranl. 

FurUtd* particular* and 
wltMn 3i day*, ara available . 
from Ota Secretary of lha 
.school. Pleaaa data which 
past' a of lnlaml. > 


WEST SUSSEX ’ 

llaqnor noata CfPcgaj 
nlenuTted- for 8 ep limber 

IJUVrUDER II .in RDU- 1 
CATION wllh a back lire und Tn 4 
Apfillrd Pwehetew to, roolri- .. 
fauta lo couraea of Inlflil and : 

aPKltve of ooctaf. occuMllpnat ■ 

I nylnmmenul. . Hvuietonv i 
be appropriala for apnll- 
,an« to r pc^ #f ^ 


i UNIVERSITY OH NATAL . 

5* DEPARTMENT of computer science 

’■ ■ DURBAN AND PIETERMARITZBURG. 

: • ApptlcaSona ore Invtiod (rom .iiiitnbly qwlilki PWOM. «B*Mll»a 
of * 8*7 retlBtefi. race, coHwr, or national origin lor appomlmenla IP 
Ihe poaie ol ; ■ • • • ' 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(2 POSTS) IN DURBAN . 

; LECTURER IN PIETERMARITZBURG 

' ApplieanU lor a Sanlor Loolurarttlp should tova a Ph.O. and Ijr f 

aSSB^^TTS-Sy^i^ 

ayalama or numerical melhomatlca. ApptloantS IwVtnfl other, research 
interest* Kill, however, also be conaldararl. 

•" The DiparUnaiH ha a a numbgr ot mlnlawnpuiw tri^a^ liv Its 
Compullno Uboralory. 1»ra UnlvaraltTa ^ * 

Upivac 11M/10 with terminals In Durban and PlatBrtnHnlzbiirg. 

• Ovarseaa applicants are Initially appointed 'on a'lWfli I*« contract 
bells. , 

r " Application lonna. further particulars of lha poala Gh d fm ormetlon 
oil perwton. medical aid. group I nab ranee. 
and subsidy aohemas, tang leavo con dltlena and 

flraf ' ipflolnilttent. -are ■ Mrialnabn front irto^hetf etrar, tlnlirpialfr Halei, 
King uearg. V Avenue, Durban. 4N1 Bmrth Africa. wKh whom •PPHca- 
ilena. on tho proocribad term, must be lodaed not lslor than Si May. 
I860, quoting. reft re'nce Adv. 045/80. 




. ,L,« *. 


Fbr Sale and Wanted 


MAflIAN WAV nirtwjrini. . ?■ A;E- 
tor l 1 *!-' — M Vllllm attain. 

■Suibllon. «u>rcv. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Lecturer in Geology 

dxporlencL.on. t|w^S|ajy ^>lo,B8 I0Q X FW^riS <X?(lr X fWflO-FlS -»0O. 
The suctieufui applicant will b* raqulrod lo teach kndwflrsdueto eoutwjfc, 

s..'£Rtxr,«: u .o^ 

SKSES!:"!nS!fa- .s 1 -;*- 

name* and aUdrewa W «*a« relereea. 


Further Infer mat) 1 . 
(tipi Town, Private 


Ion should ba obtained from Iho RasleUar, Unirtiart* «rf 
»Btfl I, ritodeboach TTSS. by wham application* 


auul be laeflTad net leltt than Jujy slat, IMS.' 
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Overseas continued 



: .y> ..-nTa r s- : 


The Hong Kong Polytechnic Is a Imga InsMIuNo.i ol 
advanced education which oilers courses In a wide 
range of subjects. In addition to three major academic 
Divisions comprising 20 leaching departments, It a;so 
has a number ol Inter-disciplinary inslilutes and 
centres. It Is now preparing plans emphasizing high 
level programmes and applied research activity rele- 
vant lo the needs of Hong Kong. 

The Polytechnic Invites applications for the following 
posts which are tenable from 1st September, 1980: 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
Senior Lecturers/Lecturers 
in Insurance, Banking, Law and 
Transport Operations. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING & SURVEYING 
Senior Lecture rs/Lectu rers 
in Quantity Surveying, 

Building Services, 

Building Technology/Manageinent. 

DEPARTMENT DF DESIGN 
Senior Lecturers/Lecturers 
in Product Design, Fashion Design 
and Textile Design [Knitwear), 

General Qualifications for Appointment 
Senior Lecturer: (a) a degree or professional qualifi- 
cations, plus preferably an advanced specialist qualifi- 
cation ;and (b> at least five years' professional experi- 
ence. and (c) substantial teaching and/or industrial/ 
commercial experience (about 3 additional years); 
and (d) proven administrative ability. 

Lecturer: (a) a degree or professional qualifications 
or at least a Higher Technician qualification in ihe 
appropriate Held of study; and (b) at least live years' 
professional or industrial/ commercial experience o- at 
toast three years* teaching experience .or a suitable 
combination of professional and teaching experience- 

salary Scales 

Senior Lecturer: HKS91.BOO to HKS1 20.000 p.a. by 6 
Increments. -. 

Lecturer: HK$61,000 to HKSBB.flOO p.a. by 11 incre- 
ments. 

Note; £1 equals HKS11.09 on 25th April 1QBD (The 
exchange rats' Is subject to fluctuation), 

Conditions ol Servlap 

Appointment will be on two-year gratuity-bearing con- 
tract . terms Initially. Thereafter suilabfe appointees 
may be offered' Turihar contracts or superannuate 
1 terms of service at the. discretion or the Polytechnic. 
Benefits include,. long.. Iaave; ; free passages; subsidized 
, aocomfnodaUon; medical end dental ti Raiment- child- 
ren’s education allowance; .and. s terminal craiuhy 
equal to 25 per Cent of basic salary ' received over 
I entire, poqtraci period, _ ., . 

| Application terms and' further Information are obtain- 
able (rorfl the Hong Kong Government Office. 6 Grafton 
i Street, London ,W1X 3LB. .U.K. Complied application 
i .forms should ba returned to the same cilice by 20th 
May,- 1980. . . f 


, UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

! ; PROKSSOR W tlECTRIGAl ENGiHfERING : i 

incumbonl will .■ be the' Second p/oissaor jh The D« narlinan! 1 
ThL.Tn.f.L 1 ^ . *<» - ^e Oeoailitieni II required u> av'ao;' 

f e “f ‘ Wd i date Will berequIruU lo leach aril eendufit rfl^aich' 
Ih 9 toltawmS* 1 ,ev 1 ,e - SiwelalUJlIon in one or ol‘ 

ElKtmSte JnS!? 1 lfl “i Eno naerina rieWa will t, 0 a recommendation : 

, ssss • 

J i*R0f ESSOR/ASSOCIATE PBOFEJSOJUN 
■ PSYCHOLOGY 

lo appei^ a •pcctalUf tn one or mom 


L-iLT i- " , ■ , mey wish ig ob COHR marfla ! 

b|«b levels of »ppoiptijjent< . , ; r ; r /,'V 

' ' •' • / qeiabraC V ’ .«•' 


: jj: >npFuaspij rritkoop* epo.faaoo pV ; ’ •' . 7. - . !:-**• 

l A lATft $DR^n 1 B.doo, x ',0(kM sJ?D 0 t?.*.. ' 

{AeVtiicti'al 1 make Mljtry 'see fee lo pone Iff tf . )■: , 1 -' ■ ’ .* 

' .bbloihod’.ridnV ihe Aept.uV, febofo .IS, 

JfCajgJ; tomvPrjMta Han B, Rontf*b6«ah rroo. 'Solrlh AMiO. 

X < ** ‘ty*. Ah Jon.; 19« 


UNIVERSITY Ol- NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF AFRICAN STUOIGS 
DURBAN 

Ain*l arc iMviini linnl mui.iMl- <|iia<iticJ per-im-. uyjrJIc.* 

(-1 ■di(i |< iii. -rj-.e. roloiir in luiimul urin!n lui ii, - 

I''-'- 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 
in Comparative African Government 
and Administration 

ft.il.ir) hi tli,: r.iiifv • 

•SLNIOlt I l-C t'UICUR: H l l 4i ill. Ill r «lft per jnniim 
LLCTUKliK' Rs li'ii -R I * 2W per {iniiiint 

An &'iiiiiiiiiv'eeiL'ii> i'll jii lucrctiiL- in yiljrlc.i witii effect (runt in 
April I'vjn i> ctpu.luil in Ihi- near Hume. 

"Tlii.- oninicncina *nlnry nuicli vill hi- ricpcnJctil on tlic. ciuulifiua- 
tipni iiiiJ-or vipi-rlcni-i- jil tin mixi-^rul upplii-uni. jn hdJitlon. an H'lAnul 
VJinlk*n sluing^ lionu> in pui ; iIi|l.-. miIijcl-i 10 TriDiury rogjb Lions. 

A|i|iliixiti,Jn lorms. lurtlii-r pnrticiilnrs or the post mid inlnr<n.lli>>n 
nn ivnsiL'n, nudiinl alii, tinup nisuriniLii-. >tafr bursary, housing loan and 
fiiilivJy sdiomvv. Innc L-usc cuudalun, and irncclling ctpeiiH-s mu fir.t 
mipiiIiiLnum nn ■■hli.iimhL- friiin tin- Kcjilstrur, Uulxrglls of Nalul, Kln;t 
Geiir^t V Avenue. Durhuu. tiiih u luim Dpiilli-aiinus, on the pn-triNd 
form, mini he lodged nm Irioi Uian loth June 14S0 quoting ihs refeieiiwi 
A-Jv. 4.*, 'JO. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The University ol Cape Town InvIlOB applications for Post-Docl4raf 
Fellonahlps to be held at (he Unlvorally of Cape Town. 

The Fellowship* ere (enable lot 12 montha and the atlpond el Inched 
lo the Fellowship la Ri 2.000. Successful oandldsiaa from abroad will 
roceivo an additional Havel grant ol Ri.SOO. There is no roalridion 
(O any particular Held ol research. 

Applications must Include full details of the applicant s research 
prograrnmo In addlllon in a lull curriculum vitae and the names o 
two referees la whom tho University may refer The policy al ihe 
Unlvorslty Is not lo discriminate In Ihe Rppoinfnienl ol stall on Ihe 
grounds ol sex. religion inns, colour or rational origin. The (files 
et which tha succesalul cendidaies will be exported to take up liieir 
duties aro flnrible and can be arranged to Bull Ihe special circumstances 
of the candidate. 

Closing data for the teceipl of appilcoiions Is 30lh May. 19£0. 

Applicallons should bs sddrtased la Iho Chief Adailnlsiiellve Ollfcsr, 
Rasssrch Adml nisi ration. University of Cape Town, Private Beg, Roiide- 
bosah 770D, South Air lea. 









THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO 
• FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

. DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
Applications are invited for 
an appointment a! the rank 
of Assistant or Associate 
Professor in the Depai l- 
merit . of Mathematics. 
Preference will be glvep lo 
applicants actively en- 
gaged -In research in alge- 
braic topology. Salary and 
rank will depend upon 
qualifications and experi- 
ence. . The appointment,' 
which is subject to Hib 
availability .of funds, will 
commence July 1, • 1.980, . 
Applications should be sent 
to ; , 

□r. F. p. A. Cm, 
A tiling Hoad. Daparl- 
. . men! of Matha- 

f { mallei, The Unfvar- 
i ally . of - Western 
1 0|ilar[b, London; 

< Ontario, Canada N8A 
889 


.CANADA 




Courses 


Vi ’ .. i.n.'j iIm.w 


In n eene In non ivlin ihn Umvor- 
t»Il v of lidininiroii 

LOTHIAN REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

fa n ^feTS ,s SB8SSS8 

vviKS-.SIMS’ «, M . 

l/mvonity or Edinburgh. 

Otjorsc Square 
A malar sj-mpuslum on the 
llta ann limes of Kuban Louts 
Sluvanion. Quest lac I u rers 
Include David Uukhoa. Josonh 
rurtioaa and Chnstonher 
Harvle. 

DalaUa -of tho full lira- 
arominQ and residential taclll- 


a7. ch ?a?r- ik 

.Eki G 346 ur 66 B&. 


u Hue- 

ITiIK 


tool (hi ppapia 


Libratians 


IN 

PEKING 


For centuries China has been a distant and 
mysterious land for even the most intrepid 
explorers. 

Now the Times Educational Supplement in 
conjunction with Lunn Poly Limited has 
arranged a 17 day tour of this vast county 
departing from London on August 3rd 198!). 

Hie itinerary will take in Peking, Shanghai, 
Canton. Hangzhou and on the way back, 
Hong Kong. You will have the opportunity 
during arranged visits to kindergartens, 
schools and universities to meet Chinese, 
teachers and learn about the Chinese 
educational system. 

There will also he conducted lours of the 
Forbidden City, The Ming Tombs. 
Temples, The Great Wall, and cif course 
you can sample the Peking Duck -in Peking 

The price which includes full board 
accommodation, all flights and excursions 
; and the services of an English speaking . 
guide throughout will be £1,208. For more 
detailed information about this most; 
exciting trip please complete the coupon 
below, and post it. to Group Travel 
Operation, Lunri Poly Limited, York lioiift 
Clarepdoiv Avenue, Leamington Spa, 

.! Warwickshire CV32 SI’S. . 


uriiiii-FTim 









FOR INFOftMATION 

oii sUbabriptronB to the- 
7HES ple^aa lyrllHi tO lha 
Subscription Managsr. : 


a«. juati 



thE TiAffiS HIGHEB EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


pe false 
Economy of 
laifiing cuts 


skills which enable them to Improve dards, which is good in itself, but 
their teach in a ability and so end up also makes it easier to resist general 
frustrated. There are plenty of cutbacks in the public _ Funds _ de- 
other examples of frustration among voted to universities as institutions 
academics, especially with a system of learning. Ucuer taught _ students . 
of promotion which values research mean more popular universities, 
output much more than teachiiig NUS is not saying that students 
ability. should be “ spouted ", but if lec- 

Most people in the universities turors ore to remain the central ele- 

• say that they would like lo see incut tif degree courses, they huve 

• batter teaching anti some work to lie more effective. 

hard for it on teaching method U liumtcly, wc want to see a sy- 
uiiits or staff development com- stem of cnmpulsnry rraining for ail 




fl 9 S 




_ - bedroom semis on University Runil 

Sundav bought by tite university for denio- 

u J , lit ion it few years ago in the heady 

“Sherry, white wine . - ■ — Excuse days of building programmes. 


nnH in particular for a hard on a shoestring budget to en- R number of related issues for in- 1 , h * . yesterday. 1 

SfeiSstem- o™ lecturer trai^ - courage rhf tiny, group of people vestigatiou. Our pastgnduaie nwm- ce *g““ feste ™ l4 f' r 
“•ffSJbf -We have ruffled, a involved in' training. hers have expressed real interest, m Ke| £ Head 0 f f)opart 

ftSfemic feathers,- but the signs » ■■ -■!■■■ . I the idea ot training foi ui.tonng snr Norbert l 1 etc run 

begin nlfig to take I . ,. N .v a puMu i I ^nd dd nians>irauiiB— programmes by- 1>&dagog i BC i ie Hocii&d 


from lartiote national 
mnmitteev’and review groups and 
ihe lecture theatres and com- 
mon nwms of university depart* 

S' reasons for the campaign are j 
(um-'-ohri^- All available evl- 
that university stu- 
5mrt fee highly dissatisfied with 
the idathivlg they receive. A survey ; 
inidsn't Opinion in. the science ■ al< 



me. there's a knock at the door. — More mem ns and correspondence. 
Hello, Peter . . Virtually every time I go past my 

“Hello. Sorry our two conferen- pigeon-hole there is more papur in 
1S clashed yesterday. 1 * it. This time minutes of (lie hist 

■Come in . . . Professor Peter departmental board meeting mid 
c-lly. Head of Department— Piofes- papers for the higher degrees sub- 
r Norbcrt l’.eteruin, from tf'e committee meeting ne.M week. 


l»ers have expressed real interest, in j/ c .n v Head of Department — Prufes* papers for the .higher degrees sub- 
tlie idea ot train mg for tutoring Nnrbert l’.ctcruui, from tfie commit tee meeting ne.M week, 

and demonstrating— programmes ba- ii ida „ oa j 6C i ie Hocliscbulc Itcuiliu- Some good-looking PhD appliciims 
mg organized at the University. or ^ iliis batch. A quick sandwich and 

East Anglia provide eiumiragmg t* •• Hello. We are pleased you could cup of tea in my room while going 
models. . . help launch the Cenue for Intel- through thc-.-.e. Apologies to saei.il 

. Hie NUS Welfare Unit is c.sanim- |lfit | ? 011l|l studies in liducuiiun. How science faculty board meeting. (I’m 
mg the role of lecturers as pel son d ... . QO p » nur faculty representative.)-— The 

student counsellors and pass ble “Very well . . ■ recurrent question: How to reduce 


mg me roie oi lecturers as pci»uiui j. . j t ^ » 

rnr tub nminw. b.o • ■ ■■ w » ■ student counsellors and paw ble uf«ii » • . ... 

f^'Sdus.‘ All available evi- ! I II methods of traming. It is encourag- «Horbert spoke on children of the number of “ don-liours ".stink in 

«ibbkH that university stu- 1 ; J mg student unions . to organize | mmlgrant wor ker S in Badeti-Wdrt- governmeut by committee, freeing 

Stnrt fee highly dissatisfied with , . ' courses hi study *ecliniques far first , tmberg Btld i on Hessen— mainly this lime for more productive, scho- 

itui teathiilK wiey receive. A survey ■ The fact remaius that almost year students— hopefully the univer- j ata collected' while at Frankfurt lnrly pursuits? Could a greater role 
opinion in the science ' alone, among teachers in Britain, sines tliemsolves wiH assume re- i| n i V ersitv last year. 1 * ho given to elected, accountable 

tedw'St-ManciteStel; University, V University lecturers dn not have to spoiisibdity when the value of sucii „ Are J lhcre paraMcls with 1 Bri- l epresentodVes who have real 

lAidti involved- ^almost -'JiOOO stu- ' undergo Hiiy' training in what ulti- courses is shown. The cainpi.jRii lias taJll? .. power, but serve for a limited term? 

reYeiilefl chat 77 por cent mately justifies their existence, the sn fnr focused exclusive y on the “Qh yes: social and edurminmil 

tbouftht that lecturers would bena- basic job of teaching students. The university sector hut NUS is now t p sa( ) va ,itaRes. cultural differences. 1 

fit from training in teaching universities themselves have looking nt ways of raising ihe basic . y |lti 0 f cnln . se| ; n nurinaity it*s T^Ill 1 rcH J-l V 

Methods, A survey at Oxford pro- dragged their, feet on ihe issue, questions of teaching mid learning ma i n |y a European tnigraiion.— Not *■ i*LlIoL4Ciy. 

daevd similar findings and chal- providing mininial funds for devc- stundards in other sectors temporary phenomenon, thougli, More coricspuii deuce mid more 

S tho effectiveness of the uni- iopment of then- own stuff end for Should it be raising ihe me at ori g lna ]iy t fi mi glit.-' m enies-nlmost a fi l-i i me inh hv 

JSitv's tutorial system. NUS felt coordination at national level The all when cutbacks are threatening s ibomsei^es Wiioii a"t Imve I 

B’U had a major -responsibliiiy CCTUT has', recently concluded a lecturers 1 jobs, courses and even ■ ■■■ browsed In ihe library— or even 

Jits member's to take up the issues review of its own work, whosp whole institutions We think so, af »«- j_ read the TFJES ? I do huve sumo 

Hd give coherent expression to . recommendations are a step forward we are to avoid defending a status J\TOHCiciy library books shtitiE hopefuMv on 

St all too often remain unspoken but nothing like enough, and I there’s nuo which many students find 1TiV/1AV * J onJ o7uw STclvea nopeiiiny on 

frustrations among university stu- no guarantee the universities will frustrating mid which the public Poppod into thc iinivat-shy f ist C !\^ f w - , nll , r v 

dints with their courses i , collectively provide the funds to consider ineffective and a system of thing. Correspondence. Memos. Off to the Isle of Wight on t |. 
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Ivorld is that^ university teachers NUS argues that such cuts will The ■ author is vice-president educa- BoHr< j School. Infants". Now an B- i elated professionals is working 

tike teaching and work^ierd, but prove a false economy. Lecturer lion-elect of the National Union of 12 school of almost 100 per cent nleajya lh £Ugh i it does tiAcup 

do not develop the professional Gaining improves teaching stan- Students. non-natbe British. , the mnionty ‘fi-S *S 
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non-native British, the majority tually a whole day every week for 
being Asian. The head was very the tutors concerned because of 
welcoming and the children weto the crossings (and Thai is not 
fascinated with us. counting preparation and marking 

Next we visited the not distant papers). An excellent group, und 


T • i (resulting in failure to develop to be anything other than a fascinated with us. ^ U1 '*'"'! B ' 7m 
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enthusiasm and commitment). 

The first four points are related. 


detached, unreal experience. 

fVz i H •_ I 


sinLiicu, umciu 1 , 

HoW is this to be achieved ? How I Deanery Comprehensive 


not distant papers). An excellent group, und 
School. It beginning to develop some promis- 
11c minority ing school-based work. 
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creased work loads permit staff since most of the present con- 
less contact witii industry and straints are economic I But what of 
less time for research. Fewer tho snort term ?• 
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oted), our higher ’■ educational few beyond those directly involved courage this). Small, high techno- Research mei 
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MPiiil ' student from ■ Portugal. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Political parallel between Prague and Malta , 


Sir,—' The parallels between Prague 
and Malta are rather more substan- 
tial than your editorial would lead 
one to believe and are underpinned 
by an actual link between the two 
places, The Prague government Is 
in fact propping up Mr M intoff’s 
university by supplying doctors and 
engineers to take the place of dis- 
missed Maltese academics, and by 
extending facilities for post-graduate 
training of Maltese doctors. 

Your distinction between the 
Maltese and Czech governments is 
formally correct but of little practi- 
cal value. Like the South African 
case, Mr Mlntoff'a government U 
West European in letter and East 
European in spirit. It had a three- 
seat majority in a 65-seat house aud 
no clear .policy on tertiary education 
at the last election. Its legislation 
tends .to have a marked “ discretion- 
my ” content, which allows arbitrary 
ministerial action. Its visible re- 
pressive apparatus is limited, but 
then it hardly needs one, for in a 
small, closed country repression enn 
be applied invisibly with great 
effect. The police are benign to a 
fault, particularly with those politi- 
cal thugs who commit arson and 
beat up people under the police's 
eyos and are never identified or 
arrested. One visiting Australian 
academic did try to fo&ter free dis- 
cussion and inquiry by writing a 
book on the recent performance of 
the Maltese economy. He was sub- 
jected to much personai criticism by 


versity required by Malta’s. develop 


ment needs were not identical wi 
those of the University of Malta, 
but there is no evidence that they 
were so different as to warrant 
wholesale destruction. Mr MintofC 

does not distinguish between state 

and govern ment-*-so much so that only product: the narrow nonspecia 
he regularly labels criticism of tha list. The purely academic require- 
government in parliament as dis- ments for entry have remained the 


Yet fehe institution seems unlikely 
to realize even its stated purposes. 
Any contribution to development 
will be greatly weakened by the 
dispersion of staff, the destruction 
of outside contacts, the working 
conditions, and the nature of the 


loyalty to the state, Mr MintofE's 
university reforms have consisted In 
equating precisely what the state 
allows with what tha government 
says it can afford, which Is why he 
has shown Interest not in some con- 
trol, but in total and detailed con- 
trol. 

The latest Education BUI provides 
for control of finance, statutes and 
regulations, appointments, academic 
content of courses and research 
areas, student admission and even 
the awarding of scholarships by 
groups of government appointees 
outside the university. Under the 
various hats of " prime minister ”, 
“ employer ” (40 per cent of total 
work force), and “ trade union ** 
(the largest trade union is merged 


same, so that real workers' will 
hardly get a look In and social in- 
equalities will persist. Sponsorship, 
which provides ample scope for pat- 
ronage, will be heavily restricted to 
young men, because lack of jobs 
excuses discrimination against mar- 
ried women. A woman graduate who 
wants to marry before her obliga- 
tion to five years’ service is ended 
may be told to leave her job and to 
pay a fine determined by the minis- 
ters of education and of finance. Can 
anyone suggest a better way of pro- 
ducing a higher education system 
" dominated by young privileged 
academically-oriented males ” ? 

It is one of the hallmarks of a 
political life not subordinated to a 
. _ rigid ideology that aims are to some 

with the Malta Labour Party), the extent judged by means and results, 

government will pack the university The long harassment of academic 
council with its people, who In staff and students and the obvious 

Malta simply act as their master’s police connivance at it, the destruc- 

voice. Ic is not a question of cion of human resources, the feck- 
incorporating into die traditional less planning, all diminish the sym- 
idea of the university a higher pa thv that should be extended to 
for “ •- 


priority 


national economic 


g overnment economists and he und 
is family were physically harassed 
by unidentified persons for severnl 


development and social equality 
What has been created is a uni- 


months. The climate on Malta has 
turned authoritarian. Those who, 
like tile sacked Hector Professor 
Borg Costanzi, era resisting die pro- 
proposed changes, are acting as 
radically as Dr- Kenny in Prague. 

No doubt j the contours of the uni- 


versity which has economic, develo 
ment and social equality as its so 
stated purposes. To suggest that 


— — ~r verity wihcii an 

harassed ment and social 


as its sole 


:e 


Mr Slintoff’s aims. When bis 
, PP< 

Sophy at the university, few British 


govern- 
ment stopped the teaching of pliilo- 


such a body fits into the Maltese 
cultural and economic landscape 
and should therefore be acceptable 
to the international university com- 
munity is to succumb to both the 
arrogance and the despair you warn 
against. 


academics were to be found " up- 
holding free inquiry and discus- 
sion”. Like the Prague of 1938, 
Malta seems to have become a far 
country. 

Yours fariifully, 

E. A. MALLIA, 

83 New High Street, Headington, 
Oxford. 


Sir,-r-I must admit to having been 
overwhelmed by the intricacies of 
your leader "Prague and Malta” 
[THES, April 18). 

One point, however, did come 
across : the upheavals in Malta’s 
tertiary education system were con- 
sidered as having been caused by 
a Third World nation striving to 
create a system of education suited 
to Its. needs. 

Apart from the fact that using 
Malta as a general example for the 
Third World shows a profound lack 
of understanding of the problems 
faced by Third World countries and 
that ignoring the point that the 
representatives of over 49 per cent 
of the Maltese electorate opposed 
the Act creates the impression that 
" official policy ” is being repeated, 
one argument must be countered in 
its entirety. 

Try as one may (and the Mintoff 
government has tried hard enough), 
there is no way history can be 
rewritten to turn the educational 
upheavals in Malta into an 
Ideological war. 

The historical aims of the up- 
heavals (as against the "official” 
ones) can be seed in the origins 
of the university question. The 
upheavals followed after university 
staff and students objected 
vehemently to one particular item 
of government policy— that of dis- 
missing workers exercising their 
right to take industrial action (also 
known as the doctors dispute). 

Using or developing an educa- 
tional system as a means of control 
can never be condoned : and tills is 
what makes your plea "for greater 
sympathy for the general alma of 
Mr Mintoff” so shocking. 

Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD CACHIA-CARUANA, 
Doctoral House, London Business 
School. 


Salary Supplement 

Sir,— -We wish to . request the cour- 
tesy of your columns to air a num- 
ber of issues concerning the present 
administration of British educational 
aid to higher education overseas. 

For some years now one of the 
major forms of such aid has beon 
the British Expatriate Salary Sup- 


efficacy. And yet, thanks to the 
policies of the Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration, specialists in 
language studies, armed often with 
only a single year diploma in the 
Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language, are now being rewarded 
far more abuudehtlv than' the tea- 
cher of literature for work which 
the latter performs ns a matter of 
course (and which, for reasons of 


piemen tarion. Scheme (BESS), by • j s usually better equipped to carry 


. , - usually better equipped to carry 

which British lecturers - ih- certain ’ out). - • " ” * 

for -financial However, such anomalies seem to 
us far less serious in implication 


disciplines qualified 
support in addition to their local 
salaries; At ita inception fhe scheme 
was a comprehensive one, : but in 
receqt years It has been deemed 
necesspry to restrict awards to those 
lecturers who occupy senior appoint- 


than a policy that has effectively 
denied supplementation to almost ail 
lecturers m the humanities' apart 
front those who have the good for- 
tune to teach English language or 
linguistics.' It is here that; the essen- 


meuts or whose disciplines are tlal shallowness of the concept of 
judged to contribute to the national , # ec £ n, 2? ? development reveajs 

■gMS »«*■■■ $ 5 iLY« ZZ?/ int&S 

cular country con Corned. . . . • .country can only take .plaice In a 

We ..want tp., note .that from our .particular climate of ideas, values, 
experience in this .'university: tlie, and- social attitudes.’ Hence the 
administration of. the- BESS pro* potential contribution of all those 


specialists whose disciplines allow 
m . to prompt . fundamental ques- 


gramrne lias beed [fraught with the *P e 
most glaring inconsistencies. Why, ■*’?? - 

for exkitanle,-. shouId^ 'the 'supplement '•' turns, about the very nature of d eye 
be' awarded' to a' lecturer . ib tnatlie-' lopmenk itself. : . Teachers' in such 


xnatics In . the faculty of engineer- areas, however, equipp — _ 

ing and r 'denied to ® lecturer In. are to .make; contribution^ towards 
■ mathematics In the faculty, of.-edu- the Itrqa growth . of a. developing 

■ii “ — 

e 

a tinai year or at 

Coining' lecturers- in tlie same- 'disci p- 


ed ns th 


£ 


the faculty 

catiifcb ? Why should sonle lecturer S 
d ,th( 


have 

for 


country are at -.present., being ftlsi 
ipnjemeot renewed couregad- from service! overseas .by 
Inal year of grace;, when 'in- -current government policy.'. 


. line, have been denied ic, given that 
awards ard made on a yearly -basis ? 
Or, to speak of our. own discipline, 
why should the .. supplement be 
. offered to teachers, of Englishman- 
}uage.jJnd dBil|ad -to teachers of 
laglUHL liter a thro?;--, 


Perhaps, in die - wake - of -the 
Brand t report on ; die inseparably 
linked. Interests of North -and $dutiij 
it is time for a review of bhis wltola 
area of policy. It- is our belief that 
even the most pragmatic appraisal 
of- the mutuality, of 

Third h-WiMA .■ iqtraitC, wiU r •rdtog- 

lis letter .dwltictloii -seems tp O’aa. tbat, it Is not a. eontrafctlotrof 
: u? qujtp grotesque; fOiy dalle apart British educational aid that ' is 1 re- 
■ froiR.tlie, fallacious 'reasbbfng ill*'. Squired here, but an expauslon. -. It 
• ydlved. cjuisfopn) 6jcpetlehc^ cent ,H'|to .be hoped that any new jpro- 
,f Iritis'" djtte ghd ;'flme aga|n . qUe" gramme will: be both -mpr,e ,ehfota 
.. utility oP library motqi'laliiii g pro- tened and more consistently' applied 
grftWif! e of language competence. A s an has been the case ih the pos tJ ' 
i a.;. focus ' for tlia consolidation of •: Yoursi ahtcdrolv: "■ --- : -- ■ 



R(l$s]an r sta4^si , ■ >'/■' -V • 

* ' ■ j!- ji-* : -r : before the University of Strathclyde 

, Sir^-Ydut*' iSiuo ■ offin! April 2 S . ,c6n- . 'bs'awa re of anv-reflc tion ,frptn the 

‘ and " Statahumt : M ! Oie'otfecr' filat \ two ,- 1 universities klidve 
•SH» i tKISSL' ' • i!' 1 : ch ^^ ed ‘WMW ■ add respect each 

* d L .» fe;'- o tilers -attitudes. Fortunately their 

dpciai 0 n ; reported . gs . nornial cordial _ relations hr e strdrij 


‘"contfetueiiaf- 
m?d.e.by.i the.; 
over^Russjan 
..vTheirrdiii 
;• tlie ■ Univara 
directed ut 
the- UGC 


Luria’s work 

Sir;— You published on April 11 a 
review of an autobiographical 
sketch by A. R. Luna, “ the bril- 
liant Soviet psychologist who died 
three years ago ”, -outlining his 
working life against the background 
of the development- of psychology 
In the Soviet Union. 

The ' piece, extending to four 
columns, stuck to this slight text as 
if the writer knew nothing else of 
the man or ids work, least of all the. 
most receipt, making ho . reference 
to the judgment of experimental 
psychologists who do. It ended with 
the preposterous proposition^ that 
this eminent neuropsychdlogist, 
whose work hgs also had a telling 
influence on educationists in many 
'bountries and Is now attracting the 


writing up notes dating from the 
1920s ana 1930s. Examples are the 
two little case histories written up 
with such clarity that the general 
reader could appreciate them, pub-, 
lished as Penguin paperbacks 
19(38-72. which your reviewer sup- 
poses to' be Luria’s best known work, 
and are the only publications he 
names. Second, to finish revision 
and composition of such substantial 
studies as The Working Brain (1973) 
and Basic Problems of Neurolin- 
guistics (1976) although your 
reviewer suggests that Luria failed 
to broach the. problem of bringing 
the ■ concepts ' -of neuropsychology 
into relation Avitn new developments 
in linguistics and psycholinguistics. 

In the middle of all this lie still 
found; time to send material on 
teaching reading and writing to 
children for a projected book. for. 
student teachers. After all, it was 
het*e that the little book by which 
he is -most widely known- .was first 



introducing what were then quite 
new ideas about the central Impor- 
tance of language, as Oliver 
Zangwill underlined jn his -intro- 
duction, opening up "a field of 
the highest .interest and impor- 
tance ”, . . 

• This book lias long- been clrculat- 
ciinlAaWV wiL,i-c TIT- ' in Danish, Dutch,- •■German, 

SSStfLi ™ V b ! ^ enQl ^ Spanish,, leave aside -the 

' I1A IlUirA WIHrIii j: nrpnfl Deniri.U' .5 -j j.. 


of Aveyron, who failed to make the 
grade in scientific terms. 

Precisely because he was a scien- 
tist, according to Jerome Bruner be 
combined “the clinical' wisdom of 
the lift e physician with the 1 theore- 
tical ; acumen of the scientific psy* 


Doped -.will "be , inore widely spread - Penguin' paperback -issued ill 1970 
among' - u? fti : the , future ”, Luna did. With; a preface' indicating howlm- 
HvpH ^ . AJIfe portent it has bean , bo educationists 
«f- -ctaidlte and teachers -id this country.; In, 
‘- hfl saying that Luria’s work ‘’has not 
HS u "Sift! called , bls “««ro- had a deep Impact” your reviewer 
c«r 4 , i|f p ®^ p , e M° me and "J.ay be speaking for a department- 
f t r n i S r ; British psychological .estab- 1 

V YP.WI ol^ia; life, .aiufercV: ■ lishmenf,- biit certainly not for the 

^o^K he^ World a} lnfge; ' * y . v “ e 

warkod intensively at: .two. i-levpk-- JOAN SIMON. - - 
First to complete a programme of 11 Pendene Road, teitjester. 


. Ipostgriduate. research * ^ ? s ? y. •• |ciehteswhere alctdi-ates/^Lm/alt'l 
, ■. .ly .obtfllhed Over a shorter period. 

Sirrrl hone Mr .Michael Posner will ' ' - * - - - 

not allow the Public* Aci 


Over _ 

Wcshouldnot be defensive about 

mittee to assdmo that 

. .. jee uost-grhduatas y 

ob mining a. PhD , within d six ( years .. Jacts. _ Nor should . we be too" wow 

year period 16 
originally, regls- 


umi 

tibn of social science 
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Sir, — I am 


surprised 


appointed that a journals 
standing should ® 


Wd ti 
Jn 


stanoing should, without 
Inquiry, have printed in Its S' 
of March 28 a report bv Mr iS? 
Wright of WolffogioS 
allegations appearing jq , 
newspaper about the biology 5£ 
laboratory at this unlveK 
deatlis from cancer among iteij 


here. 

. However ill-founded such du 
tions might have been, oik«^ 
had been made in the student S 
paper and taken up by the u fo! 

E ress aud other news mBdiTi 
ecame necessary for me toufr 
minister oE health to establish i 
independent panel of onenu 
look Into the report on then. i| 
seems to be an unfortunate f« J 
life that many people tend to me 
without question emotive ^ 



r ■ ' ■ I IK1I IF R l-tx .VAT m SLTPLIMI N T 
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v na researchers on short-term dilemma' than to prnpuse an effuc- 
Y ^rscis ere iikoly to he che-first-^- ' I'iVtf' s!bf(itionI "After all, miiversiiies 
i^oerhaps -iho. only— staff vie- ■ can* hardly 1 ire blamed if Ihey use 
of me present squeeze on short-term contracts, just as they 
r-'ier education. In conLracuiul use retirements, as the least pain- 
. riipv are second-class citizens fill way to reduce overall staff nuin- 
!?5LS Variously on the peri- bets. Tl 
Yet in 


I, ielier education 
terms they are se 

asras— . * 

terms of the advancement of know- 
edge-terms in which lughcr edu- 
citinr. Hkes to be judged— such 
- ■ Dcoole play a- core role, often more 

statements which hare tagudl Uponant than, that played by aging 
their sense of outage radxrtEu , ea Vhcrs with the full protection of 
challenge the basis of ‘such uu* I • l<n ure. In an .almost literal sense. 

iliryaro the proletariat of the know- 
h-dge industry, easily dispensed 
with but indispensable. 

S.idly it is the former rather than 
the lauer aspect of their condition 
v.hich is likely to be given most 
eaiplusis during a time of financial 
mrcuchmont like the present. It 
iv extremely difficult (the AUT 
i.fluld -say impossible) to make a 
fullv tenured university teacher re 


hey would be blamed much 


At present there is a danger of 
a proliferation of uncoordinated 
policies designed to cninhat detailed 
ills, which ure all really a '■peers of 
the same lie-go problem. Research 
councils may ex peri mem wirb 
special post graduate studentshi|is. 


more if they insisted on compulsory The vice-chancellors may toy with 
redundancies among tenured staff the idea of early retirement to dear 


ments. 

The independent comuinK til 
four senior experts la the tdtiw 
fields of medicine and science d<lj 
went about its work at comUtmt'e 
public expense and many tyty 
responsible members of my uetof- 
sity spent long hours in present 


the facts of the mattef. In ri 
meantime, of course, some rtpren 
totives of the news media haJ i 
field day with sensational headlaa 
and garbled reporting. 

The resuk of the inquiry ml 
have come as no surprise to Hpi 
who had taken ohe trouble to N 
out in the first place what Uub 
of radioactive material were hid 
being used in die biological scion 
department here, and what ptw 
dures wei'e followed In using it lb 
inquiry found that there was tut? 
Iationship whatsoever batweea fit 
cause of deatili and exposure I 
ionizing" radiation as suggested J 
tfiie allegations 4nd that tne reltru 
laboratory facilities here were ben 
properly maintained to the w 
strict standards laid down bv B'j 
New Zealand National Rite 
Laboratory. * 

This is precisely as we hap Wjj? 
known the case, to be. 
tunately, as you are aware, of 
who read such iH-foundpd 
tions many do not read me sjw 
quent rebuttals, and of those j* 
do read the rebuttals many »n<5 
with dn uneAsy feeling toot ** 
must have been some siib«»« 
the allegations, otiierwlsa it 
not have been necessary to MV* 
independent inquiry I Thu 
" no. smoke widiout n fire 
sion and it is allhost impMMjt 
dispel it. And that is why I “fj 
members of my staff werssuiW 
and disappointed , that you 
have primed a report on-d* "T 
tioud in. vour journal w^. . 
in B for, -tlie outpppje of 
to be made known or -wtuiwi 
least, first consulting me. 

D. R. LLEWELLYN. . 
Vice-Chancellor, Unlverttq 
Waikato, New Zealand. 


in order to kcc-p up the number of 
short-term research posts. 

Yet something . must bo done to 
improve the position of young re- 
searchers in higher education. To- 
day most research, with the doubt- 
ful exception of the more tradi- 
tional humanities, is a collective 
enterprise which depends on the 
work of a team. Less and less arc 
such research teams organized on 
the basis of strict purtiiarchy. So 
it is deeply repugnant that some 
members of a team— almost by 
chronological, accident— should en- 
joy the substantial privilege * of 


- r . - . . . tenure, higher pay, and. greater oca- 

dundant. The position in _ poly tech- ^emlc recognition, while others 
Djcs and colleges is qlmost as rigid, enjoy little or no security 

although since the run-down of 0 f employment, lower rates of pay, 

and sparse, recognition. 


tezcher education not perhaps as 
unthinkable. 

But this determination to defend 
the jobs of those in tenured posts 
means that any contraction in tlie 
total number of academic staff will 
be concentrated on those who lack 
tucji protection. Prominent among 
the latter are young researchers on 
ihart-temt contracts, to whom lack 


the promotion and so the recruit- 
ment log-jam. The UGC and the 
ABRC may set up working parties to 
exanVne the future of the dual sup- 
port system of research funding. 

There is an equul danger that 
maintaining the conditions for re- 
search staff will continue to receive 
a much Imvcr priority than muin- 
tnlning the number of postgraduate 
students or measures to speed up 
the recruitment nf new young 
university teucllcrs. Yet it is as nr 
even more important. In the muura] 
sciences, medicine, and engineering 
research will atrophy if no attention 
is paid to the deteriorating position 
of young researchers. . What is 
required is an overall and coordi- 
nated policy designed to protect the 
research excellence of higher edu- 
cation, and in particular of the 
universities. After nil, this is nne 
most re- 


Laurie Taylor 


In any case the plight of research 
staff is part of a much gravec prob-' of the British system’s 
lent — how is higher education to nowned attributes, 
continue to encourage intellectual 
creativity now that the fair follow- 
ing wind of expansion has been re- 
placed by opposing squalls? The 
position of postgraduates (includ- 


ot tenure opce seemed a less damag- ,. Ing those front overseas) who Help 
‘ iy- , In., times of .steady 


It’s all Greek . . ; 

Sir,— It ivqs ipeylwble .tlwMjJ 
ode would eventually 
" trichtrtomy " in ’ 1 wjEf. 

review by Martin 
April 11). iris clea^JJ^ha 


ing disah . , 
expansion tad' generous funding, 
one Aon-tertq contract led to 
another and finally with moderate 
lurk to a permanent post. No such 
hopeful assumption can be made, 
today. In the 1980s a research 
career stands a good chance of 
«ing hasty, brutish and, above all, 
thort. 

It Is much easier to slat* the 


sustain research projects, and the 
opportunities for bright young 
people to join the academic pro- 
fession during a period of staff stag- 
nation, are two m.ore aspects of the 
same problem. So it is wrong to 
see the deteriorating conditions that 
researchers oft short-term contracts 
face as simply an Industrial rela- 
tions issue, or even a question of 
equity. . 


Such a policy will have to include 
a fair deal for young researchers. 
This will not bo easy in present 
circumstances. It cannot be achieved 
by large injections of monev — 
which is not necessarily a bad 
thing because if money had been 
available the temptation might have 
been to assimilate research workers 
into the permanent tenured staff 
so perhaps further increasing the 
staff rigidity lit higher education. 

Instead the problem should be 
approached on two levels, those of 
industrial relations and of tha pro- 
tection of higher educations 


capacity to undertake rc e uitt , ch. On 
the - first level the AUT shuiilil 
oppose — per Imps more vigorously 
llliin in l be pnr.t — ami the uni- 
versities sliuuld disown any further 
m Lem pi iu erode the conditions nf 
service of research workers nit 
short-ierm contracts. Alruuily ton 
much erosion has taken place and 
with the new ‘Employment Dill the 
prospect Is for more (becutisc this 
Bill is designed to produce a 
bald nee of industrial power more 
favourable to the employer). 

Instead, as Clegg Itimcd in its re- 
cent reporr on further cclucjtlrui 
teachers’ salaries, the pay ami cun- 
ilitinus nf research workers should 
be renegotiated front .square one 
taking into account their special 
cuntrihutian. 

On the second level ilte priority 
must bo to push the plight uf re- 
search workers higher up tlie 
ii ge nd a so that this issue is ut leust 
equal lit importance wkh the Future 
of postgraduate education and the 
need for bctLcr equipped labora- 
tories. It is certainly an issue which 
the Morrison working parly should 
tackle, . for it would be closely en- 
twined with any proposal to modify 
the present du ill-support system. 

The vice-chancellors should also 
take up this issue in a more force- 
ful wav- If a special fund can be 
created for the support of especially 
gifted postgraduates from overseas, 
there must at least be a case for 
considoring similar support for gif- 
ted research workers from Britain, 
who without such support might be 
cut off from any chance of pursu- 
ing an academic career. The UGC 
also should consider this question 
Anyone or 'anybody concerned to 
protect excellence in research must 
also support a fair deal for research 
workers who contribute so much to 
die achievement of this excellence. 




ftbe Idea of continuing education 
jn spite of constant reiteration 
■ftomes no clearer. Everyone seems 
M be In favour of It but fto one 
was to be 1 quite 1 lure what It Is. 

institutions • claim 1 to be 
■ttwly committed to it while their 
insist -they are doing nothing' 
■ dL indeed? it IK Almost -rttftpflng 
Jf “sracterhe the rather unreflec- ■ 
art majority attitude: within • uiriver- 
polytechnics; and colleges 
yjpras continuing education as 
Model E and all rhat'V-chat Is, a 
JWt of formal and rather distant 
Wwtance but one that is a little 
"■mg and hardly relevant to day- 
academic, life.. 


"extra-mural”, little progress can 
be made. 

same reason it is en- Sadly, It was in this rather narrow 
that the Department of context that \U B Idea i of continuing 
and Science, jit spire of education was discussed at the unb 
the chill political wlntf; is continu* varsities’ conference (last week. Two 
!ng Its follow-through from the 1978 thread* of . argument ran through 
discussion document and in. partlcu- the discussion. Flm. it was sufr 
lar of -Model E, the continuing 6du- gested that universities already 


ference last week on "The Univer- 
sities and Continuing Education 
For the same reason it is 
couraging 
Education 


tern. In practice such utopianism 
is the enemy of real progress 
What Is required is a middle way 

ars 
es 


that has more vision thaq appei 
to be contained in the universal 
collective view at present but more 


f^iqh option, Although continuing 
education now has to be cast in a 
more “ entrepreneurial * mould, it 
is a relief to discover that such 
Ideas are not'dead and that the PES 
Is about to publish a consultative 
document part-time and short 
courses ait the end of the. month. 

these 



" dichotomy ” on ™* r n JTcte'io"? 
that di- Implies two.*™ . Thi* * ; 
something . like 

not the case : WJS! W 

meaning 

jng " cutting . . 

.connected with w** w nwn bef 
s two ”, it cad mean W ■ -f 

means “hair”, 
unintentionally prodli 

L°; B h s*ru f&Ss 

1 "^ C JSA 

nit-pioklngi.' t£v*°> -setuf, 
may ,bave'-4 ' h«i«g 

“pedafldc: 

ting ’V .^n-lchownVy ; ..v; 


made a considerable contribution 
to continuing education — a claim 
which can really only be sustained 
if recreational activities are in- 
cluded. The second was that more 
money was needed, either by the 
UGC diverting part of the univer- 
sity grant to this purpose, or the 
Government increasing the grant. 
Neither is at all likely to happen. 
At one extreme of the continuing 


ytlbn (zealots, of couree, would only be , don 
that . the. positions 'should be., thinking 


22 r,€ ? J » with h Igher dducatlol) 
spying a subordinate ; phict 
a grander continuing educa 

SSSSSSs SSe ,.p. 


hy a lot more, hare 
higher 


other 


j-eailsm than die Utopians. To (he 
former it must be emphasized that 
continuing education is not b new- 
fangled ndme for extra-mural 
courses, perhaps with a dash of en 
trepreneurism to suit Mrs Thatcher 
and ward off the danger of demo 
graphic decline. It requires both a 
redefinition of the priorities, and 
perhaps the purposes, 'of institutions 
and a reform of the traditional 
" core ” of higher education. More 
readily available credit transfer, 
new forms of student support, and 
more flexible course structures are 
important Ingredients — as Professor 
ust too wide Sims of Sheffield to his- credit' told 


•• Professor Clegg ? ” 

•* No, Pm afraid not, Dr Krankle. 
Mr name's Malcolm Grist* Profes- 
sor Clegg is biisy elsewhere today. 
Probably discussing his preference 
for n life of solitude with some 
Sunday newspaper or other. Oh, 
sorry about that. J«sf n little staff 
ohe. No offence menut.’* 

•* You work for Professor 
Clegg ? " , 

« Yes Hint's right. You've got it 
in one. I'm just a member Df the 
team though. One of the backroom 
wallahs. Clegglcs as .we call our- 
selves.. Roving financial boolboys.” 

•• 1 beg your pardun.” 

“ Sorry Dr Krankle. Another 
little staff joke. Cloggics . . . 
Clegglcs ? Oh well, never mind. 
Need n' sense of humour on this job. 
All tills endless comparison can go 
to your head. Went to the school 
concert only last week. Little kid 
up on stage reading Shakespeare's 
sonnets : ' Shull I compare thee to 
a summer’s day.’ Know what 1 sold 
to my wife ? ” 

” No." 

“ Depends on conditions of ser- 
vice. Sec how it gels you ? Pity 
you can't meet Johnson. He's our 
factorial statistician. A laugh a 
minute. He was the one who came 
up with the Idea of actually reduc- 
ing polytechnic lecturers’ pay. We 
nearly died long) ting over that one. 
J wonder anyone kept a straight 
face -at tlie press conference. Well 
down to business. ? You'll have got 
some idea of why you're here from, 
out , Httlc . letter. . 

"Yes, you're anxious to find the 
most appropriate comparison group 
for university lecturers, and you 
want my views on the matter. 


Quite so. Your name came up on 
our little sample and here you are. 
Now before we. start Dr- Krankle 


education spectrum myopia i at the 

p eye* that are just too wide ... .... 

en. The argument of the con* the conference. To the latter itntust 


education tinuiiig education zealots Is that tlie; be emphasized that continuing' ad u- : 
!“,”!! < the whol" V Idea if a revolutionary one, a repu- _ cation ; Is , hot about building con- 

ilicJi Xou)d rake "n the ' 20 re- ! diatlbn of end-o h edheadort and^s' ceptual ffasrie* ^ the.aky but about 

du«- mnKrna year? of tha twsnlleth ee!T (ntegration of -learning end hfo. tapi ng: the dstaiht o! 
m " ,n "?o y ."e M.«nU«uin a ed^. ; fSLSLTSSX XS°" ' Q 


more 


make 

access: 


academic 
post-school 
ible to the 



t there ■ a scientific way . of 
a aging these comparisons which 
jld rule but thq human elamont?” 


a new uiaosa-and tn 
■^^•V-beot-’wlth vPs In soma - 
TKfe slnbe* -bqfore ; the' Wat*. ’ ■ envisaged by the 

“)oat ; often' droferred • Many pHws«Y 
m* ' AyerCOtninz this shorty chord- willing h 
y tne .offer, of hTaben salaries end ‘science are 


paramount need for more resotlrqps 
\o be injected in. at ail sieges cf 
the education System* if we are to 
find ' an effective remedy to the 
shortages. Unfortunately, In the 
present climate this appears to be 
the 1 last solution favoured by the 


■ SBa JJBg* -ISa .nd coulset in ,nd «to«. sub- DE8. 


I'd just like to speak quite frankly 
about this whole notion, of com- 
parison. Can raise, jtac kies* You see 
most people who come along, to talk 
to us hece at the commlstion think 
they’re pretty Incomparable. No one 
else does a Job like they do. And 
that means our initial task is to 
clear away that little misconception. 
Say to them : ' Look, you may be a 
university technician among your 
colleagues, that may be the title 
on your door end your contract, 
but as far -as we at Clegg are con- 
cerned yftu’rc a . council road- 
sweeper '. That sort of . thing. Get 
the Ide* h ? 

"]t seems rather ad hoc. I mean 
Isn't (here - a scientific way of 
mailt 
woul 

n Oh yea ‘-Indeed- Jt’s> all com- 
buterlced you know. Feed - In- .the 
detail* 1 of - the job **& the com- 
puter matches It up with another.” 
"Well couldn't you just do that 
then/? Why interview anyone?' 11 . 

"Quite frankly. — Its political 'sen* 
sitlvity. Yoti. can’t Just lake I he 
computer's word. Therc’d be an up- 
roar. J nteaiV, lake the first read- 
out, we got on ddris.” 

"Whet wns that?”. . .. 

" Well we fed In - all the stuff 
from the. list of university lecturers’ 
characteristics prepared by the 
AUT j length «f training, reliance 
on specialist knowledge, conditions 
of service, with particular emphasis 
on the. re latlve .solitude- of academic 
fife and the Infrequency of meaning- 
ful contact with colleagues, degree 
of ..responsibility, plug of course 
average numbers .of hours worked 
tier week, time put aside for read- 
ing,- and thqn general Job descrip- 
tion— you. know, continuous concern 
with the Illumination of others. And 
bang,- up came the comparison 
group.’' ■ 

. "What was it?” 

" Not a word ? ” • 

" Promise.” 

I '• Part-time lighthouse keepers.” 
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